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FOREWORD 


Writing a foreword to an author’s first book is, like the writing 
of the book itself, a kind of ritual. And this is all the more so if 
the work is the summing up of twenty years of study, and the 
one who introduces it has himself been deeply involved in the 
process. It forms part of the author’s rite of passage into the 
realm of what the western medievals called by the solemn word 
‘auctores’, because from then on they had ‘auctoritas’ i.e. the 
capacity to foster the intellectual and spiritual growth of the 
people. They were no longer interpreters of the past but shapers 
of the present and creators of the future. I gladly perform this 
ritual of presenting both the author and her work. And in fact, 
introductions aregenerally supposed to furnish that biographical 
background which is all too often as crucial to the deeper under- 
standing of a book as is the immediate context furnished by the 
writer. So, I propose to say, first, a few words about the author 
and, second, something about the work. 

In 1963, shortly after completing her studies at the University 
of Rome, Dr. Vesci left for India to begin a life that few scho- 
lars have the courage to undertake : to get lost in the new 
culture, to incarnate oneself in the other tradition, to live and 
share the destiny of the newly made friends, and to do this hav- 
ing cut the bridges of return. In a competitive society, even if 
it goes by the name of academia, an absence of decades will 
severely jeopardize any opportunity of being accepted back and 
integrated into ‘business as usual’. In a modern, job-oriented 
civilization, negotium is the only thing that counts. 

In India, Marina Vesci enjoyed the creative otium which per- 
mitted her to practice the most natural and perfect way of 
‘knowing’ another culture : to learn as the children of any cul- 
ture do, to sit at the feet of the masters, to assimilate as we do 
a healthy food without concerning oneself over producing 
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immediate results and writing informative papers with hastily 
collected data; in a word, to incarnate oneselfin the other culture. 
Everything she has published so far has been truly assimilated 
and is as much a part ofher praxis as her ‘theoria’. I know of 
her early sketches describing her first encounters with India 
and once even recommended that she not keep them to 
herself, but she considered these materials—and rightly so—as 
the soil out of which less anecdotal and more substantial studies 
would grow, as they have in course of time. 

Uma, as she later became known, began to delve deeply into 
the culture of the South, Bengal and the North : three different 
worlds. She soon discovered the underlying fabric of the entire 
Indian tradition : Vedic culture. To be sure, it is not the only 
element that makes up the warp and woof of what we call the 
culture of the Indian subcontinent (we must alsointegrate the 
strands of pre-Aryan culture, the tribals, the later reforms and 
also the graftings, such as Islamic and Christian cultures and 
the secular world-view). But there is no doubt that the lion’s 
share is had by that extraordinary vision which crystallizes in 
the Vedic culture. 

It is well known that western indology and also, by repercussion 
Indian scholarship, was, until very recently, mainly interested 
in the speculative aspects of that culture. The rest was con- 
sidered ‘primitive’, if not outright superstition. Western scholars 
were by and large not interested in, and Indian pandits 
were almost ashamed of, the ritualistic literature. The Samhitas 
of the Vedas and especially the disquisitions of the Upanisads, 
so the discourse would go, are refined productions of the human 
mind, but most of the Brahmanas, and especially the rituals, 
were considered ‘galamatias’ to say the least, when not just 
decadent casuistry and priestcraft. The Puranas, or ancient 
legends, have been over the last few years more and more 
investigated, but it is only very recently that students are 
begirining to take the rituals seriously. 

When Marina Vesci first started for India I recommended to 
her the topic of tapas (ardor, and thus heat, zeal, concentration, 
spiritual power), that extraordinary symbol which cuts across 
the ages and schools of India. It has an existential as well as a 
doctrinal character, a cosmic as well as an anthropological 
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meaning, and is certainly a divine category. Uma has been 
studying and practicing tapas since then. Most of her published 
articles refer directly or indirectly to this topic, and this book, 
as well asa forthcoming one, started, as it were, by dealing with 
_ the problem of tapas even if the nature itself of tapas com- 

pelled her to shift her main subject toward the effects of heat 
in sacrifice assuch. Actually tapas has, or better is, a ritual 
element, being intimately linked with Agni and thus with the 
sacrifice which constitutes the core of Vedic culture. For this 
reason she preferred to turn her attention to the subject of 
rituals, and precisely to those rituals connected with cooking 
and heating. 

This has prompted the author, and this is one of the merits of 
this book, to unearth an entire world that only now is beginning 
to be rediscovered and appreciated by scholars in India and 
abroad. When she first began to express interest in the topic, 
she was often either misunderstood or discreetly advised to 
choose another subject of study. Moderns tend to forget that to 
‘study’ (studium) means to turn one’s whole being toward an 
aspect of reality, having sensed the urge to integrate it into our 
lives. Study, in this sense, isa passionate, all-consuming acti- 
vity not only of the mind, but also of the heart. It has an 
irreducible existential dimension. 

And so I have already begun to present the book to the 
reader. But before doing so directly, I wish to voice a certain 
concern, one that will be especially understandable to the reader 
who happens to live in modern India, or is aware of the present 
situation. Such reservations or misgivings may be expressed 
somewhat like this. 

India is a land of immense problems. More than half of its 
people are below the poverty line. Cultural and human deter- 
ioration is often visible. Westernization is mainly seen as harm- 
ful, yet inevitable. Should intensive work on some very specific 
ritual be the urgent concern of a spiritually sensitive intellectual 
coming to India? Can onejustify having spent so many years on 
such a preoccupation ? There is no doubt as to the level of 
scholarship of the author. However the question is whether our 
time is better spent than in unearthing some apparently strange 
irrelevant subtleties of pure casuistry. We could put it in a more 
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general way: Is indology purely asocial archaeological research? 
Furthermore, the problem is not with India alone. It is the 
question of what a truly intellectual vocation means in our times. 
It is certainly true that the world is on the brink of disaster. 
We run the risk of nuclear holocaust. And this is qualitatively 
different from the danger of the extinction of a particular people 
or even a whole civilization. Moreover, all this is a man-made 
thread of catastrophe, so that appeasing the Gods is out of the 
question. They are certainly not responsible for the present day 
predicament. Given this current situation, what is the place and 
justification for a highly specialized book on Vedic sacrifice ? 


Far be it from me to think that everything has to be justified 
by its utility value. The old Chinese wisdom will tell us of 
the highest value of uselessness. But the importance of this study 
is that it cuts across these pragmatic considerations, for it tells 
us, or rather, it invites us, to reflect upon one of the most central 
problems of our time: namely, the loss of ritual awareness. 
Perhaps, and here we are already at the centre of Dr. Vesci’s 
study, those powers that so threaten the fate of the earth have 
lost the ritual vision of life and have abandoned the myth that 
makes us understand that only within a ritual context can any 
human act have its full meaning. 


Traditional Man, in fact, has nearly always constructed the 
world he lived in by means of rituals. To do this, obviously, he 
needs the Gods as well as the cosmic elements and the human 
being. There is no ritual without a cosmotheandric cooperation. 
A rite, moreover, indicates a sense in life, the sense in which our 
lives proceed. A ritual speaks to our imagination and not just 
to our fantasy, let alone exclusively to our reason. Fantasy is 
private, a product of our individualism. The imagination is 
public, it reveals the unconscious, the archetypes, the contours 
and the movement of the intelligible contents of the mind. 

On this note, then, I would like now to link these general con- 
siderations with the scholarly work of Uma Marina Vesci. 
Her book does not spin grand theories, but quietly, through | 
her analysis of texts, and contexts, furnishes us with ample 
evidence to the fact that we need to recover a more holistic 
view of reality. Strictly speaking, the word ‘recovery’ is not 
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accurate enough. Certainly we must first recover a more com- 

plete picture of ourselves and of the world, but after that 
follows the task of recreating, as is were, a new vision of the 
universe. And indeed this book not only deciphers for us the 
inner meaning of the Vedic world, but also hints as to its sense 
for our contemporary situation. This sense, only timidly insinu- 
ated by Uma Marina Vesci, speaks of the necessity of the ritual 
as a fundamental factor for the construction of a world in which 
the human being can live in peace and fulfill his destiny. She 
does not say it inso many words, but her insights tally with 
what I have been saying elsewhere: in spite of the fact that 
much water has run down the Ganges since Vedic times and that 
many tributaries have contributed to our current situation, the 
predominant template for our modern civilization, even in its 
form of techniculture (which is no longer agriculture) , is still the 
ancient Indo-European culture. And precisely the ritual descri- 
bed by the author gives us an introduction into that Vedic 
world; i.e. it reveals to us the structure of reality as it was 
experienced by the ancestors of that Indo-European culture 
and by other traditional religions as well. 


Furthermore, Uma Marina Vesci will explain that her read- 
ing of such a cult is based upon an insight into the primordial 
nature of the sacrifice as the original force of reality in the 
sharing of which both Gods and Men commune. And in doing 
this the author tells us about the true understanding of ritual 
when she rescues even an apparently meaningless piece of 
trivia from being interpreted as a mere whim of priest- 
craft and of power-obsessed elites who make things difficult and 
expensive for the mass of believers. But her book does some- 
thing more. It tries to place itself before that momentous event 
when sacrifice has exploded into that crucial bifurcation which 
itself has helped to bring forth: namely, thé birth of intellec- 
tual reflection, a reflection which, by giving absolute pre- 
eminence to the spirit, is imposing a different, spiritual “world- 
view” compared to that born, centered and maintained in 
and through sacrifice. And since perhaps we are still heirs of that 
not yet healed dichotomy, defended at that time by the karmakén- 
dins on one side and by the jfanamargins on the other, we still 
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do not appreciate much a discussion on rituals which gives 
too much value to the action, to the body of sacrifice as such. 
The karmakdngins, in fact, stood for the irreducibility of the 
praxis to theory, but the others, who got perhaps the upper 
hand, wanted to co-opt the ritual in the purely intellectual 
‘performance’ of it. From that moment onward we are witnesses 
to the perennial tension between action and contemplation, 
having assisted to the very birth of the independence of the intel- 
lect from the moorings of matter, with all it entails of space, 
time and the body. And yet, by placing itself before that di- 
chotomy took place, and actually pointing out at the very 
moment in which such dichotomy appeared, the book reminds 
us that a rite has body and soul, and needs both. For Uma 
Marina Vesci the body of ritual is more important, if not more 
primordial, than the soul of doctrine. And in fact before the 
dichotomy alluded to before, body and soul, doctrine and 
practice, belong together in a real ‘advaitic’, non-dualistic, 
harmony. | 

The ritual is not only to be heard or spoken out, it must be 
performed. It belongs to the domain of gesture, song, recitation, 
movement, action; and like any action, it has many meanings, 
or rather a number of meanings may be extracted from it. 
Moreover, ritual in itself is also a kind of language. In this 
sense, language is a symbol and symbols belong to the field of 
ritual; it is in fact in ritual that we catch the power of the 
symbol. As an offshoot of this book, Dr Vesci wrote an article 
entitled “Qualis cultus, talis Deus’’, in which she showed the 
primacy or at least the equality of cult over, or beside, theolo- 
gical discourse. Cult, she observed, is at least as determining a 
factor in the degree of reality, and plays as central a role in the 
representation of the Divine, as any purely speculative theology 
and philosophy can do. As language does, so also rituals 
disclose a feature of the reality they refer to. And like any 
language, ritual also has its own grammar and its syntactic 
rules. The book describes part of the syntax of this language 
and goes on to show us how to begin to ‘read?’ it. 


In order to ‘read’ better this inner meaning of sacrifice, we 
are reminded that in ritual action everything matters; each 
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smallest detail contributes to and stands in living relationship 
to the whole. For this reason, this study takes asthe subject of its 
research an apparently insignificant question: the fact that fire, 
or heat, is used in very many sacrifices performed in the world 
religions—a fact that only recently has aroused the interest of 
some western scholars. Even more specifically the book deals 
with a seemingly unimportant detail that only now begins to 
attract some attention: namely that in Brahmanism we find the 
sacrificial victim cooked with special care, and this cooking is 
not just for the sake of the priests or for those who are going 
to partake in the sacrifice with the Gods, but for the Gods them- 
selves. The act of cooking even transforms the sacrificial 
offering into its divine status. In other words, it is an 
intrinsic requirement flowing from the conception of the 
sacrifice itself. This has borne significant consequences both 
for the idea of the Divine and for thatof the nature of 
the human being. Thus, in the process of the research this 
seemingly-small detail has revealed itself tobe at the very core of 
Vedic culture and mainly responsible for many subsequent 
changes and developments in Brahmanic and Upanisadic think- 
ings. But I will not anticipate here those ideas which are 
clearly summed up in the first and last chapters of the 
book. I leave it to the reader to taste firsthand the intricacies 
and peculiar rasa of the text itself. 


R. PANIKKAR 


INTRODUCTION 


1. The Choice of Topic : 


In many religions where sacrifice is offered, the cooking of 
victims in huge cauldrons is one of the most important and 
compelling features of the ritual. But, as one would expect, it 
is the sacrificial portion allotted to man which is cooked as his 
share in the meal with the Deity. The portion allotted to the 
God is put on the altar fire when still raw. In India, however, 
ritual cooking is especially reserved for the portion due to the 
God which is destined to be burnt entirely on another sacred 
fire. This strange fact, hardly understandable at first sight, is 
what forms the topic of the present study. However, our aim is 
not to stop short at a mere description. Our research into the 
cooking of offerings is developed bearing in mind certain 
philosophical, historical and hermeneutic problems whose 
answers go beyond the mere exposition of rites. This study 
attempts to discover the philosophical and theologico-cosmolo- 
gical message which lies hidden in the necessary cooking of the 
victim as the most important part of the preliminaries of any 
sacrifice in the Vedic tradition.1 


1. (Cf. a preliminary bibliography about Vedic sacrifice in two main 
monographs, especially based on Vedic and Brahmanic texts : K. P. 
POTDAR, Sacrifice in the Rigveda (its nature, influence, origin and growth), 
Bombay (Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan), 1953 (Bharatiya Vidya Series Vol. 16) 
(out of print); G. U. THITE. Sacrifice in the Brahmaya-texts, Poona (Poona 
University Press), 1975. Cf. also, for the various rites here taken into con- 
sideration, the related monographs: W. CALAND & V. HENRY, 
L’ Agnistoma, 2 vols, (Paris, 1906-7) ; P. E. DUMONT, L’Asvamedha ( Paris, 
Louvain, 1927) ; id. L’Agnihotra; J.A.B. van BUITENEN, Pravargya (Poona 


2 Heat and Sacrifice in the Vedas 


Research of this sort can only be done if one supposes that 
the rite, and especially sacrifice, is not merely the ‘practical 
aspect’, considered as complementary but subordinate to the 
‘more important’ religious aspect of a tradition, namely the 
doctrinal, theological and speculative. Nor that itis merely a 
means in the service of the Divinity, which serves, more than 
anything else, to characterize the Divinity by revealing its tastes 
and its field of action and therefore its specific physiognomy.? 
The basis of this study is the assumption that the rite is really 
and truly a ‘language’ with its own internal message, on the 
same level as that of any other form of spoken expression, a 
message which sometimes is seen to be even independent of the 
doctrine which should have supported it.? Seen in this pers- 
pective, an analysis of the effects of heat, and above all of ritual 
cooking in the rite which extends its import from Brahmanic 
religion to its philosophy, is but one possible example among 
many which show how sacrifice, in its very liturgy, rules 
and position it occupies in the bosom of its own tradition, can 
have, and does have, an active role to play also in the theo- 
retical field, and has a ‘word’ to say in the formation of the 
cosmological and theological vision of its culture. 

This understanding of the rite as ‘language’ allows us to 
approach sacrifice as having a ‘structure’ which is common to 


1968) ; and also some of the classical general works on Vedism as P. V.KANE, 
History of Dharmasastra, 5 vols. Poona (B.O.R.I.), 1941-1962; A. B. KEITH, 
Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and Upanishads (H.O.S. 1925, reprinted 
by Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi 1976); and last but not least, the general 
works on Vedic sacrifice as H. AGUILAR, The Vedic Sacrifice, Delhi 
(Bharatiya Vidya Prakashan), 1976; R. PANIKKAR, Le Mystere du cult 
dans 0 Hindouism et le Christianisme, Paris (ed. du Cerf), 1970; id. The Vedic 
Experience, Mantramafijari, London, (Longman, Darton and Todd), 1977, 
where there is a selection of Vedic texts, some of which are connected with 
sacrifice. 

2. This is the thesis of a historicist school of History and Phenomeno- 
logy of Religions: cf. e.g. A. BRELICH, Dispense sul Politeismo, Rome, (Ed. 
Ateneo) 1958, pp. 132 ff. and also his contribution to the XII International 
Conference of I.A.H.R., Stockholm, August 1970, ““Comme se forme un Dieu,” 
in Proceedings of the XII International Congress of International Association for the 
History of Religions, edited by C. J. BLEEKER, G. WIDENGREN, E. J. 
SHARP, Leiden (Brill) 1975, pp. 136 ff. (Suppl. to NUMEN, n. 31). 

3.. B. N. Saraswati, Ritual Language, a Transanthropological Perspective, 
Varanasi (N. K. Bose Memorial Foundation) , 1982. 
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all the various religions of the world4—without, however, having © 
for that reason to postulate the certainly inadmissible existence 
‘of one basic Sacrifice of which all other concrete sacrifices are 
but surface phenomena. From this ‘structure’ certain ‘syntactic’ 
rules can be drawn which are sufficiently well defined, valid in 
themselves and obedient to certain laws which cannot be 
transgressed and which the various religious traditions have 
always to bear in mind in their particular practices’, The same 
could be said, for example, of music where rules of harmony 
and melody which govern the relations between notes, their 
intervals, their assonances and dissonances, while being of the 
greatest variety, are fixed and valid for every kind of melody, 
rhythm and sonorous composition on any musical system what- 
soever.® This of course does not mean that these rules cannot, 
on occasion, be broken; still such transgression has to be 
internally motivated and justified, otherwise the result would 
be merely meaningless dissonances. It is precisely the same 
with the governing religious phenomena, particularly those 
concerning sacrifice. The various religions of the world employ 
in a manner most appropriate within the frame-work of their 
respective culture, certain structural rules inherent in the rite 
whose universality became evident only recently through 
scholarly compartive studies. All the religions of the world have 
found themselves obliged to offer an internal solution, in as 
satisfactory a way as possible, whenever the particular ‘scheme’ 


4. This essay tries to apply to the rite the same process; which modern 
structuralist critics apply to myths looking for a possible interpretative 
‘grammar’ of the latter. Cf. Cl. LEVI STRAUSS, e.g. Le cru et le cuit, Paris 
(Plon), 1964, and his structuralist school. Cf. also C. KERENY, la mitologia 
dei greci. I racconti sugli Dei e sull’umanita, edited by A. BRELICH, Roma 
(Astrolabio) , 1952, pp. 9ff. 

5. On the idea of'a possible ‘syntax of sacrifice”, cf. my communi- 

_cation at the XIII International Congress for the History of Religions : 
‘Sacrifice seen as an ambivalent action” in History of Religions, Proceedings 
of the XIII Congress of the International Association for the History of Religions, 
(IAHR) Lancaster 1975, edited by M. PYE & P. McKENZIE, Series 
Leichester Studies and Religious 2, Leichester (Dpt. of Relig., Univ. of 
Leichester) 1980, pp. 115 ff. Cf. also the following note and note 24 of 
Ch. VI, p. 176; and Ch. V, p. 110f. 

6. Cf. the same parallel made for Mythology in C. KERENYI, op. cit., 
p. 10 “‘.. ‘Those images are the material of mythology as sounds are the 
material of music.” 
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of their respective sacrifice was at variance with the general 
rules. If necessity at times demanded that it was the general 
rules which had to be broken, this had to be done in a careful 
way, as is the case with certain dissonances required by some 
musical contexts.’ 

With the intention, therefore, of bringing out these ‘general’ 
rules in full relief and at the same time of showing their adapt- 
ation to the ‘particular’ exigencies of a given religious context, 
we have chosen to concentrate our attention on the rite mentio- 
ned above and to study it in its scriptural framework provided 
by the Vedas, first of all trying to discover it in the collection 
of the Hymns, the Samhitas, and then proceeding to the 
Brahmanas and the Sitras. This aspect of the Vedic rite seemed 
to us, in fact, to be a determining factor in representing, and 
in its turn, in shaping, a characteristic of the religion under 
discussion. 

It has been noticed, in fact, how in the sacrificial liturgy of 
various religions there is often an action, generally to do with 
the offering, which seems to keep recurring and to point in 
which direction the importance of the - offering itself lies. 
Moreover, in such action there seems to reside the ‘message’ 
which the cult of a given religion wants to transmit, in such a 
way that if, on the one hand, such an action determines the 
sacrifice in question, on the other hand, it reflects the entire 
religious mentality in which sacrifice is inserted. This liturgical 
action varies from one religious tradition to another. In the 
Vedic religious tradition the determining and revealing action 
seems to consist in the cooking of offerings and, in general, 
in the heating of sacrificial implements, while elsewhere, for 
example in the semitic religious tradition, it seems to consist 
more in the gathering of the blood or in the way the victim 
has to be consumed during the ritual banquet. 

In fact, the action to which we are referring can also be 
defined as the ‘means’ by which a people chooses to carry its 
offerings to their destination, and an examination of the various 
potencies of such a ‘means of delivery’ in its application in a 


7. Examples of such adaptations of the ‘‘peculiar” to the ‘‘general” and 
vice versa will be given in the course of the book and especially in Chapters. 
V and VII 
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“concrete context could throw a lot of light on those factors 
which led to different formulations of religious, doctrinal and 
even philosophical thought in different cultures. 

_. Moreover, our research on the cooking of offering as the 
‘means’ of the Vedic people to carry their sacrificial action 
- from this world to the divine world, has led us to enter into 
the philosophical and ‘meta-physical’ problem which runs 

‘down in a continuous line from the first Vedas to their Brah- 
manas and finally to the Upanisads. 

Seen from this perspective of the ritual, more than one 
philosophical difficulty or obscure textual passage can find, if 
not a solution, at least a meaning which is more coherent.® We 
therefore hope that our study inspire similar studies on liturgical 
‘means’ chosen by other religions. We cannot exclude the 
possibility that such studies pursued on a large scale could 
show that many apparently contradictory and incompatible 
doctrines and theories regarding various religious phenomena 
are only the inevitable developments resulting from one’s choice 
of such a ritual ‘means’, 


2. Layout of our Study : 


This study has already been sketched out in an article.® In 
that article we proposed to examine the symbolic effects of heat 
in sacrifice under the following headings: I. heat as such; II. its 
lack; III. its excess. For various reasons, the second and _ third 
part have not been included in this volume. In the Vedic 
sacrifice, the importance of heat asa source of physical, spiritual 
and psychic energy becomes apparent when an imbalance in 
the ritual is supposed to occur whenever heat fails to attain its 
required intensity, whereas the difficulties which arise whenever 
heat is excessive become immediately evident to the rsis and to the 

8.. As, for example, a passage of Pajicaviméa-Brahmana, unintelligible 
to W. CALAND who has translated it (cf. below note 21 of ch. IT), 
or the fate of ritual blood not properly explained by A.B. KEITH (cf. Ch. 
V, par. 3) or the very evolution of Brahmanic sacrifice too often 
explained away as ‘magic’ by the Indologists of the last century (cf. below 
Ch. IV, note 1), etc. 

9. Cf. U.M. VESCI, ‘‘The Role of Heat in Vedic Sacrifice. The Place 
of Pain in the Act of Creation,” in BLIJDRAGEN, 39 (1978), Amsterdam, 
pp. 399-423. 
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priests at the very moment when they are about to produce it. 
This is an indication that to the brahmanic consciousness and 
attention, the necessity of ritual heat appears at the same 
moment when one tries to avoid its lack or to stem its effects 
when its quantity becomes excessive. Still, these two other 
aspects of the problem will have to be omitted not to over- 
burden the present analysis and perhaps be treated in an 
independent volume. But we shall not fail to give an occa- 
sional explanation in the notes wherever the problem cannot 
be ignored. 

And now a word on the chapters of this volume. 

The first chapter contains an introduction to the problem, 
taking its point of departure from the position Agni occupies 
in the Vedic Pantheon and from the special relation it has to 
sacrifice. The second and third chapters deal with our topic on 
the basis of texts fromthe Rgveda and the Atharvaveda 
respectively, while the fourth chapter introduces the problem 
as seen in the Brahmanas, especially those of the Yajurveda 
as interpreted in its two major recensions, namely the fukla or 
white (which we follow in the Madhyandina version) and the 
krsna or black (which we follow in the Taittiriya version). The 
rest of the chapters, from the fifth to the eighth, which form 
the second part of the volume, are each dedicated to a parti- 
cular rite in which heat plays a pre-eminent part, namely, 
animal sacrifice (pasuyajfia) , the kindling of the first sacrificial 
fire by a young head of a family (agnyddhdna or agnyddheya) , the 
erection of a special firealtar for the Soma-pressing rite 
(agnicayana or agniciti), and pravargya rite which consists in the 
oblation of hot milk, also connected with the preliminaries of 
the Soma-pressing sacrifice The last chapter recapitulates by 
way of conclusion the change in status the divine and human 
underwent through the development of sacrifice during the 
Brahmanic period. 

The basic texts for these last chapters are taken from the 
Yajurveda with its exegetical and ritual commentaries, that 
is to say with its Brahmanas and its Sitras. Pride cf place is 
given, in our study, to the Satapatha Brahmana which of all 
the other Brahmanas is the most meticulous in its treatment of 
ritual problems, followed by the Taittiriya version of the krsna 
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recension. At times, however, this is compared with the Rgvedic 
Brahmanas (the Aitareya and the Kausitaki) for their different 
understanding ofthe same ritual details. Of the Vedas, the 
Sama has not been taken into consideration; for it adds nothing 
new to what had already been said in the Rk, being mostly a 
rearrangement of the same mantras adapted for chant and 
hence very important from a liturgical point of view but 
less so from a historical one.’° Its Brahmanas also appear 
rarely in our study except the Paficavimsa. As for the 
Siitras, we have only taken account of the Srautas, and from 
among these especially those of the Yajurveda in its two main 
divisions, the fukla and the krsna These treatises, in fact, are 
those which have the closest relation to the rites we will study 
and provide us with the best and most detailed rites commented 
upon and explained by the Brahmanas. For the most part we 
have set aside the Srauta Siitras belonging to the Rgveda 
and Atharvaveda because we wanted to cull from the more 
ancient Samhitas those direct allusions to the rites, permitting 
_ us to come as close as possible to their most ancient form. 
Before we bring our introduction to a close, a word of warn- 
ing would not be out of place. As our research focuses on a 
~ given point, it is logical that all our attention be concentrated 
on it, thus giving it a preponderant importance to the extent 
_ that it might sometimes seem to be the only thing that matters 
in the sacrificial economy. Hence, it would be well to remember 
that this biased impression is due to the limitation inherent in 
this kind of research. That other factors, and not only heat, have 
contributed to the speculative development of the sacrifice in the 
Brahmanas is certainly not denied. Still these other factors do 
not concern us and hence we pass over them in silence. There 
can be no doubt that an enquiry into the symbolic value of heat 
in the sacrifice reveals the fact that the function of sacred heat 
is much greater than it has so far been thought to be; but it is 
equally true that its influence is not so exclusive as our study 
might lead one to believe. 
10/ I may also add here a ‘liturgical’ peculiarity which, although it 
obviously was not decisive in the selection of these texts, has found never- 
theless way to impose itself by other means: the recition of the sacred 


texts of the Sama is normally not meant for feminine cars (and to this 
gtammatical gender belongs the present writer) . 
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PART I 


THE CREATIVITY OF RITUAL HEAT IN THE 
VEDIC SACRIFICE (SRAUTA YAJNA) 
ACCORDING TO THE HYMNS (MANTRAS) 


CHAPTER ONE 


PRELIMINARY PERSPECTIVES ON THE 
PROBLEM 


1. The Importance of the Sacrificial ‘Means’ and the Role of Fire 
with respect to the Divine in the Mediterranean Religions and in 
India : 


In almost all the religions of the world, for a sacrifice to be 
valid and efficacious and capable of realizing the union bet- 
ween the two opposite poles, the Divine and the Human, 
Heaven and Earth, the Infinite and the Finite, it is not 
enough that it be simply offered by man. For such a union of 
the two levels of the religious cosmos to be realized, it is neces- 
sary that the sacred action performed on earth reach the 
‘heavenly’ destination to which it is directed and that. it 
be there accepted. 

Every religion has devised a liturgical ‘means’ with this end 
in view which, in accordance with the needs of its culture, is 
capable of partaking of both the spheres of the global Reality 
which sacrifice is intended to connect. Each one of these reli- 
gions has shown great inventiveness in this respect by its choice, 
from among its own mythic, ritual and doctrinal motifs present 
within the limits of its culture, of a particular liturgical item 
as the specific element in the transition and transformation of 
the offerings made to bridge the otherwise unbridgeable abyss 
between the divine world and the human. The choice of the 
means of union is indeed very important in the religion and 
culture of a group of people and it is one of those determining 
factors with which a religious tradition gives the ‘syntactic’ 
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elements of the sacred its own characteristic and personal 
stamp. 

If fact, the means chosen by any liturgy to attain this end, 
that is, to establish, in accordance with the needs of the 
believer, a concrete contact with the Divine, is indicative of 
the type of religiosity of a given people and has vast reper- 
cussions, also theological ones, within each religion. 

Thus, for example, in the religious visions of many peoples, 
water assumes a specific character with regard to man’s relation 
to the Divine. Thus, water flows, descends from heaven, reaches 
unfathomable depths : it engulfs whatever is entrusted to it, 
concealing it in its deep bosom or dragging it away towards 
distant lands. Many peoples, such as the ancient Germans, 
entrust to it their offerings. But in northern Europe and in 
northern Asia, tree, pole and ladder also assume a special 
importance in the link between Heaven and Earth!. Tree is 
also chosen as a connecting link by the ancient Germans who 
entrust it with their most important sacrificial victims, namely 
human beings which they hang on trees*. Tree, however, and 
ladder, though they have their religious significance in the 
semitic world’, are not there employed for this purpose. For 
the Israelite people, as also for other semitic peoples and in 
general for peoples of the Mediterranean lands, the principal 
element used for the delivery of offerings to the Divinity is — 
rather fire—fire which necessarily occupies an important place 
in the mythologies of man since it is the only one of the basic 
elements of the mythic cosmos which is not overtly found in 
nature. All the others, like earth, water and air, are spontane- 
ously given to man for his consumption, whereas fire has first to 
be found and then maintained. Because of this peculiarity, it is 
hardly ever considered to be man’s normal heritage, but 
belongs to the Divine in a special way. Besides, it has a des- 
tructive power and can make disappear in a short time any- 
thing combustible which is given to it. This disappearance 


1. Cf. M. ELIADE, Patterns of Comparative Raligions, London (Kegan 
Paul) 1958, Chs. V & VIII. 
. 2. Cf. eg. E.O.G. TURVILLE-PETRE, Myth and Religion of the 
North, London 1964. 

3. Cf. Gen, ii.16ff and Gen. xxviii. 2ff. 
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can also be interpreted as a sign of a transference from 
this world to another more subtile one, namely the Divine. It 
is logical, then, that the task of the intermediary between the 
human world and the supranatural one be assigned to it more 
than to any other element and that the offerings be delivered 
to it that they may thus reach their destination. Fire, generally 
speaking, receives the sacrificial portion which is destined for 
the Divinity. It destroys it and eliminates it from the human 
world, while, on the other hand, it cooks that other portion 
which is left for man as partaker of the great banquet where 
the victim is eaten, in equal measure, by both man and God.® 
We have spoken of fire, but what we have said does not apply 
to all kinds of fire, but only to the consecrated fire. Unlike the 
profane fire, in fact, the sacred fire can, to the mind of the 
believer, have effects which transcend the ‘natural world’ since 
it derives its power not from its mere physical heat but from the 
fact that it forms part of a whole ritual complex, performed in 
special situations and in a place especially consecrated for the 
purpose, namely the altar, at a prescribed time. Moreover, such 
rites are performed by persons who have a special mandate to do 
so and who are protected by a special consecration to withstand 
its power, namely, the priests. In other words, if, in a certain 
sense, it is the physical property of a given element which is 
responsible for its being chosen as a ‘means’ to fill the abyss 
between Heaven and Earth, it is only by its insertion in a sacred 
context that this ‘means’ becomes efficacious in a field which is 
otherwise beyond its physical reach. Tree, water, fire, etc. do 
not possess sacral value in themselves but only ina particular 
action which renders them sacred. One has to bear in mind that 
we are here speaking of a subject which supposes the dominance 
of religious faith, and that the field of action of this faith is 


4. Cf. the meaning of ashes in W. O’FLAHERTY, Asceticism and 
Eroticism in the Mythology of Siva, Delhi (Oxford University Press), 1973, pp. 
245-47. 

5. Cf. e.g. G. van der LEEUW, Phenomenologie der Religionen, Titbingen 
(J.C. B. Mohr Paul Siebeck)}, 2nd ed. 1956, par. 50; A. BRELICH, 
Introduzione alla Storia delle Religioni, Roma (ed. Ateneo), 1966, pp. 43 ff.; W. 
BURKERT, Homo Necans: Interpretationen altgriechischer Opferriten und Mythen, 
Berlin-New York (Walter de Gruyter), 1972, Ch. II, n. 29. 
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governed by laws which exceed those which govern the profane, 
social or historical field. 

Now, as for many other peoples, for the Vedic people too 
the ‘means’ through which sacrifice must pass to be brought to 
its fulfilment is fire. But the practical function which is here 
attributed to it is somehow different from that demanded from 
it by other religions.* This is already hinted at by the different 
position which Fire assumes as a divine element in the various 
Pantheons. Sometimes, it is an ‘epiphany’, a manifestation of 
the Power or the presence of God, as was the case when Yahweh 
called Moses or when he went before the Hebrews guiding them 
at night through the desert.” Or itis simply an element which 
belongs exclusively to the Divinity and which can only descend 
to the world of men either by being stolen or by a special 
divine concession, as is indicated by the Greek myth of Prome- 
theus®. Among men, in any case, it is kept in the hearth, under 
the surveillance or protection of a particular Divinity like 
Hestia/Vesta of the ancient Greek-Roman world. 

In any case, in many mythologies, the God of Fire, who is 
not identified with the element but is only related to it, is only 
partly connected with sacrifice and, at most, is connected with 
hearth or with certain arts or trades, as was the already men- 
tioned Hestia/Vesta or Ephaistos/Vulcan. Still, its sacrificial 
importance is not as cultically determinant as it is in India. 

The role which fire assumes in Vedic India is different both 
as an element in the liturgy and in its relation to the Divine. 
In fact, the God Agni, besides bearing a name which clearly 
puts him in direct relationship with the element of fire in itself 
without, however, being exhausted in it, contrary to what some 
naturalistic interpretations still maintain’—is directly connec- 
ted with the sacred action par excellence, namely, sacrifice, and 


6. A hint to this can be found in JaimBr III, 168 ff. where two Asuras 
are said to be able to ‘‘cook over non-fire” (pacato’nagnau), possibly because 
the only fire they could have was not a sacrificial fire. The text will be 
discussed at length in a subsequent study. 

7. Cf. Ex. IIT. 1 ff. & XIII. 21 ff. and also Deut. IV. 24: Ps. L. 3 and 
Hebr. XII. 29; ete. 

8. Cf. HESIOD, Theog. 535 ff; 562; ESCHYLOS, Prometheus Bound. 

9. Cf. in this respect the closely knit and exhaustive criticism of this 
naturistic interpretation, in H. AGUILAR, op cit., pp. 112 ff. 
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its place on earth is more the altar than the home (or the hearth) 

for domestic use. AsGod, the chief characteristic and principal 
task of Agni is that of being Mediator between Heaven and Earth, 
between men and gods—and this not so much because he is the 
‘medium’ between men (amongst whom he visibly dwells in the 
flame) and Gods (to whom he belongs by nature) but because 


he is also the ‘medium’ or instrument by which sacrifice is 


accomplished’, His sacrificial function is precisely that of 
carrying the human offering to the divine world and to see that 
it is there accepted. Inversely, he is also the vehicle by means 
of which Gods themselves descend among men to enjoy the same 
offering. However, in the course of the theological develop- 


-ment of sacrifice, Agni becomes the Mediator between the 


human and the Divine in astill more profound sense, namely 
the means, or the instrument, by which is realized the passage 
from the human to the Divine and vice versa, a passage which 
will be, and aims to be, a slow but constant divinization of 
the whole universe by means of sacrifice itself.12 


Agni, therefore, is not merely the divine element sent to 
consume, in the name of the Gods the sacrificial portion of the offer- 
ing destined tothem, or thenatural element to which men commit 
their offering which has thus to be taken away from the human 
world. He is a God, a God directly connected with sacrifice and 
who finds in sacrifice his main raison d’étre?. Why has Agni 
assumed this status ? 


This leads us to ask what could have been that peculiar 
factor intrinsic to the Vedic cult which resulted in the attri- 
buting of such pre-eminence to Fire whose function in sacrifice 
seems to go much beyond the normal one of consuming the 
offering or of carrying it to its destination. This is the question 
we shall discuss in the following paragraph. 


10, Cf.eg., RV I. 1.1 ff; I. 145. 3; VI. 9. 2; ete. 
11. Cfieg., RV I. 1. 2 ff; I. 189. 1 ff; ete. 


12. Cf. e.g., RV VI. 9.7; eic. Cf. also an interpretation on the same line 
asmine in R. PANIKKAR, Le Mystere du cult, op. cit.; id. The Vedic 
Experience, op. cit. 

13. Cf. R. PANIKKAR, The Vedic Experience, op. cit. 
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2. The Role of Ritual Cooking in the Vedic Sacrifice : 


In order to realize the peculiar nature of Agni, it is impor- 
tant to examine the location itself which Agni has on the 
sacrificia] altar™4, The altar on which a victim is normally 
offered is naturally the place proper to Agni, thus acquiring, 
in its turn, an importance so central, in Vedic religiosity, that 
it even replaces the temple found in other religions. Unlike 
other religions where altar is located outside temple, though in 
relation to, and in front of it, n the Vedic tradition the sacri- 
ficial place acquires an importance in itself and can be erected 
anywhere since it is related to no kind of cultic building. It is 
even provisional since it is erected from time to time, as the 
need arises, and destroyed as soon as a sacrifice is terminated. 

It is not our task to consider here the complex and interest- 
ing structure of the Vedic altar, or its complicated symbolism 
which extends to include the whole universe—to which we 
shall return later!5, It is enough to underline here the location 
of Fire which is generally divided into two or three different 
hearths (as, in fact, the kingdoms to which Agni belongs are 
three : the superior, the intermediate and the inferior )}*, in 
positions which correspond to the cardinal points. Of these 
fires, the one to the east, in the form of a square, the Ahavaniya, 
receives the holocaust, while the one to the west, in the form of 
a circle, the Gdrhapatya is reserved for the equally important 
function of the ritual cooking of the offerings. Occasionally a 
third fire is added for the cooking which is called Anvdhdrya- 
pacana, Since it is placed to the South (deksina) of the Garha- 
patya it is also called Daksindgni. 

The fact that there is a separate sacred fire reserved for the 
cooking of offerings which will be later burnt in another fire, 
is certainly surprising. One cannot so easily understand how 
food which is meant to be burnt almost in its entirety, needs 


14. Cf. a small but numerous literature for the liturgy of building 
altars and fire-altars near temples in India, collected in Pt. Veni Ram 
SHARMA GAUDA, Yajita Mimamsaé, Varanasi, 1970 (3rd ed.). See also 
Ch. VI below. 

15. Cf. Ch. VI below. 

16. For an exposition of the symbolism of the fires in Vedic altars, cf. 
D. K. KNIPE, In the Image of Fire, Delhi etc. (Motilal Banarsidass) 1975, 


Ch. I. 
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to be previously submitted to a whole process which could 
seem at first sight to be useless. When it is committed to fire 
to be transferred to the divine world or, in any case, to. be 
taken away from the human world, the offering could just 
as well be still raw. 

This is precisely what happens in the majority of sacrifices 
of the religions of the world.'To limit ourselves to examples 
taken from two among the best known and most important 
religions of the Mediterranean world, those of the ancient 
Greeks and the Israelites, we see that in both religions, the sacri- 
ficial victim, especially in its classical. bloody form, is meant to be 
eaten in a common meal by both God and men. Of these, the por- 
tion destined to the Divinity is offered on fire while it is obvi- 
ously still raw and only that portion destined to be sacrificially 
consumed by man is ccoked.”” Moreover, the liturgical texts, 
generally speaking, do notinsist too much on that cooking and 
certainly not to the extent that it be cooked on a sacred fire 
especially reserved for such a purpose. In Vedic India, however, 
where the consumption of the offerings on the part of man is 
spoken of only secondarily, the cooking of the offering seems 
to have been so important as to demand a separate fire. Besides 
the importance given to the cooking of the offerings in the 
Vedic sacrifice would seem even more strange if we consider the 
fact that in ancient India the consumption of the sacrificial 
victim never enjoyed, it seems, pre-eminent importance in the 
whole sacrificial complex. The act which matters above all is 
havana, the pouring of offering into fire with extended hand, 
palm upwards and fingers pointed downwards. If, then, the priest 
and the sacrificer (the rivij and the yajamdna, respectively) con- 
sume a part of the offering, this act of theirs remains marginal 
with respect to the very essence of sacrifice, which pre- 
cisely consists in the offering of the victim in almost its entirety. 
The part which is destined to them, in any case, is the ‘rem- 
nant’ (ucchisfa) and not a ‘portion’ in the same sense as that 
destined to the Divinity. 

That it is the total offering and not the consumption of the 
victim which must be considered to be the principal and more 


17. Cf. W. BURKERT, op. cit., ch. II, note 29. 
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common form of the whole Vedic sacrificial complex (even 
though the ‘remnant’ occasionally may be greater than the 
offering) is further proved, or at least indicated, by the fact 
that in its ritual development and in the social behaviour 
which resulted from it and which is still today the basis of 
’ Indian social mores, the meal in common does not form part 
of the orthodox Indian tradition. Whereasin the Mediterranean 
world, for example, where sacrifice generally took the form of a 
sacred banquet, there survived the custom of the convivial meal to 
cement unions and alliances, in India this custom is conspicu- 
ously absent. In India a meal is seen above all as an alm or 
as an act of hospitality. The head of the family (there is always 
a host who takes'the initiative) offers the customary meal to 
his guests, whether these be a family group with whom he 
enters into a relationship through the marriage of a daughter, 
or Brahmanas, or strangers to be venerated as Gods, or poor 
people to feed as an act of charity, he regards his act as a form 
of service. He hastens toserve them, but he certainly does _ not 
care to strengthen any further this alliance with them by join- 
ing himself to them as a fellow table-companion. 

The consumption of the sacrificial portion destined to the 
sacrificer seems to be of this kind. The sacrificer does not eat 
together with his God, but, like a good Amphitrius, waits till 
his guest is first served to his heart’s content- before he eats 
what remains. His portion is a ‘left-over’ (ucchista), what 
‘remains’ after the Gods have been satisfied. From this is derived 
on one hand the use of prasdda in the modern cult where the 
devotee gets back a part of his offering as ‘gift’, as a ‘left-over’, 
imbued with the grace of the gratified God (or guru or mahdima), 
and on the other hand the practice of hospitality as an act of 
service whereby the guest is first served properly and only 
afterwards can the host’s family finish what eventually remains 
of the food. 

Even so, in spite of the ritual absence of the institutionalized 
meal over the offerings, these are cooked on a separte fire to 
make sure that their specific effect is not lost. This concern, 
which does not seem to be felt in those religions where the 
offering is cooked for human consumption during the sacrifi- 
cial meal, is strangely enough rather strong where such 
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meal is not important. And cooking is so significant that what 
is not cooked cannot even be considered either as a proper 
offering to the Gods or a suitable portion for a meal, to such 
an extent that to eat raw food is a way of eating without 
breaking ritual fast (asit appears from a ritualistic advice 
given by YAjiiavalkya).¥8 Moreover, this usage of cooking the 
sacrificial offerings for Gods cannot be linked, in India, with - 

_the human custom of eating cooked food, because in India 
often human conduct is rather seen as diametrically opposed to 
divine conduct.?® It would have been more logical, in fact, from 
the Indian point of view that the contrary should be the case: 
the offering destined to Gods is in no way to be cooked precisely 
because man cooks his food before he eats it. Since it is not so, 
it is clear that the Vedic people meant to convey a ‘message’ 

. through their cooking of the offerings, a message that we shall 
try to discover now from a direct study of the texts. We shall 
try to find out if there is a special characteristic in the cooking 
which accounts for their great importance in ritual, and, if 
this is the case, what this characteristic is. 


3. Etymology and Semantics af the words denoting Heat in the 
Vedas : 

_ Itis necessary to say a word about the etymology and seman- 
tics of the Sanskrit terms which recur most often in our study 
and which are, as it were, its pivot and indeed its very struc- 
ture. These words all denote Heat in some sense. They are : 
gharma from the root ghr; tapas from the root tap; Socis from 
the root suc; the conjugational forms from the root dah; frta 
from the root fra; and pakti from the root pac. 

Gharma, from the verbal root ghr®® and the substantival 


18. Cf. SatBr I. 1. 1. 9. 

19. For example, the Brahmana wears the sacred thread on the 
left shoulder because the Devas wear it on the right; one cuts first the nails 
of the left hand just because the Devas start with those of their right (SatBr 
III. 1.2.4) and similar other details. 

20. ghr, from which is also derived ‘‘ghrta” (the clarified butter of the 
offerings), comes from the Indoeuropean root *guher (from which are derived 
the adjective *guhermo, the name *guheros and *guhormos in the neutral case) . 
From this root stem the Gothic “‘varmya”’, the Germanic ‘‘warm’’, the Greek 
‘‘thermos’’, the Latin ‘‘formus”’ and ‘‘fornus’”’, the Avestic “‘garama’”’, etc. Cf. 

J. POKORNY, Indogermanisches Etymologisches Worterbuch, Bern (Francke) , 
1959, pp. 493 ff. 
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suffix ma, meaning to ‘shine, to ‘warm’, indicates the heat of 
the sun and that of fire and is used in connection with the 
physical action of the former and of the ritual activities of the 
latter. Since the sun is the source of heat (gharma) par excel- 
lence, the term is also applied to the ritual container which 
represents the sun as Such in the cultic action with which man 
controls its rise and protects it from the cold and the humidity 
of the rainy season. At other times, gharma indicates the boiling 
liquid, generally milk, used as offering. 

_ Modern Indian languages which are derived from Sanskrit 
still employ the term (written garmi) to signify ‘heat’. 

. Socis is derived from the verbal root fuc®4, meaning ‘to be 
aflame’, to ‘glow’ and also to ‘suffer’. It is an attribute of Agni 
and an important means of expressing the activity of the God. 
It leaves visible traces of its contact. It is found in many sacri- 
ficial contexts and its association with the rite is perhaps 
decisive in the semantic change which the term has undergone. 
The heat, which the blazing flame communicates to whatever 
comes in contact with it, led to the meaning of ‘pain’ prevailing 
over the other meanings of the term, in such a way that from 
the later Brahmanic and Upanisadic times, focis is used almost 
exclusively to mean ‘pain’, ‘affliction’, ‘suffering’. 

Srta is derived from the root Srd?2, meaning to ‘cook’, to 
‘boil’, to make ‘ripe’, to ‘roast’. This is the past participle. 
Together with Sratd, it is one of the most often recurring terms 
used to indicate transformation by cooking.- 

Pakti is derived from the root pac?*, meaning also to ‘cook’, 
to ‘boil’, to make ‘ripe’. It is more often found in the exegeti- 
cal texts and tends to take the place of the previous term. Its 
meaning can be extended so as to signify anything cooked. 
2h Cf. J. POKORNY, op. cit., p. 597 suggesting a derivation from the 
Indoeuropean root *keuk. It hascorrespondents in the Avestic ‘‘saocint’’ 
“‘sagcaveiti”, in the Greek ‘‘kuknos’’, etc., and properly means ‘‘to illuminate’, 
*‘to inflame”’; sometimes it.is connected with the whiteness of a glow. 

22. CfJ.POKORNY, op. cit.; 582. It comes from the Indoeuropean root 
*kera, *kra, meaning ‘‘to cook”. Cf. the Greek kratus (in demokratos); its 
similarity with the Greck kirnemt, meaning ‘‘to mix’’, has been suggested. 

23, From the Indoeuropean root *peku (ef J. POKORNY, of. cit., p. 798) 
meaning ‘‘to cook” , cognate to the Greek “pesso”? (derived from pek-joo), 
“‘pelsispepto’’, also to the Latin ‘‘coguo”’, Breton ‘‘pober’’, Slavic ‘‘peka’’, etc. 
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Tapas is drived from the root tap*4 meaning to ‘irradiate 
heat’, to ‘heat’, to ‘shine’, to ‘warm’, to ‘consume by heat’, to 
‘suffer’. Although it is a word of Indo-European origin, as the 
previous ones, it has developed in a somewhat particular 
manner which does not correspond to that of any other linguistic 
term related to it. It indicatesa type of heat entailing the idea 
of a minimal luminosity but also the idea of a charge of energy 
which approaches that of the sun (with which the term is more. 
closely linked). The sun often appears as the subject of the 
verb tapati®® and as such it does not require a direct object on 
which to exert its energy. An object is required, however, when 
the subject is fire or any other source of heat which neces- 
sarily must have an object on which to discharge its energy®. 

As heat of the sun or of fire, tapas penetrates, without leaving 

‘any immediately visible traces, into the depth of those things 
on which it alights and transforms them from within. Asa verb, 
or as verbal participle tap is directly, or more often indirectly, 
linked with fria. Its effects are psychologically. felt by the 

_ person who experiences it and who exerts it on any given 

object, as, for example, the ritual implements to which the 
priest transmits energy, not only through the direct action of 
fire but also through his internal ascetic power. 

Tapas, is as elusive as the thermic energy of which it. bears 
the name and it can be said to have no tangible consistency or 
definite concreteness in itself; it reveals itself in movement, in 
the transmission of energy, and is experienced in an 
action as a result of some effort. Since the result of the acquired 
. energy through determinate means is difficult to grasp or 
analyze, tapas is also identified with the meang with which it is 


24. Cf. J. POKORNY, of. cit., pp. 1069 ff. who refers to the other 
cognate of the Celtic group: Irish ‘te; Gaelic “twim”; old Corn. ‘‘toim’’ 
(*tspesmo), modern Breton ‘tom’; and of the Slavic group: the Russian 
“‘tieply”,, Polish ‘‘cteply”, Serbian-Croatian‘‘topao”; etc. Cf. also the Latin 
“*tepesco”’. 

25. Cf. e.g., RV X.60.11: nyak tapati siryak (“the sun warms downwards” ) 
¢etc.; AV XIX. 53.6: kale tapati siiryah (‘‘the sun shines in time’’) etc. Cf. 
also AitBr IV. 25 etc.; KausBr XXV. 3, etc.; PancBr XII. 10. 6, etc.; 
SatBr II. 2.4.6, etc.; and for the character of tapas and tap Ch. BLAIR, 
Heat in Rig Veda and Atharwa Veda, New Haven, Coun. (AOS), 1961, p. 98. 

26. Cf. Ch. BLAIR, op. cit., p. 98 and passim. 
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produced or the action which produces it. This bi-polarity of 
the term, which includes both the end to be achieved and the 
means to achieve or produce it, remains one of its constant 
characteristics throughout all the develoment of its millenary 
history. 

Besides tapas, the oldest derivative of the verbal root tap, 
found almost exclusively in the ancient Rg Veda to gradually 
disappear from the more recent sacred texts, is the adjective 
tapus. 

Tapus is found in the Rg Veda, especially in its oldest books, 
sixteen times while already in the Atharva Veda proper it is 
found only twice.?? In the Aitareya Brahmana, it also appears 
twice, whereas in the Upanisads it disappears altogether. It 
means ‘intensely hot’, and is often used to qualify the weapon 
which strikes both enemies and demons who attempt to thwart 
the success of sacrifice. 

Tapusi, ‘scorching’, is fire, and also the heat of anger and of 
violent emotions. 

Tapa, ‘heat’, ‘splendour’, ‘suffering’, is intense heat. In 
modern Indian languages it has also retained the meaning of 
heat especially in connection with water or fever. 

Tapana, ‘burning’, ‘effulgent’, ‘causing suffering’, is applied 
to the sultriness of the sun and also of the hot season. The term, 
with the passage of time, began to be used with the meaning 
especially of ‘affliction’, ‘anxiety’, ‘pain’ and even to indicate 
certain mental disturbances. 

Tapasyé, ‘produced by heat’ is directly connected with the 
last meaning of tapas, namely ‘austerity’ and retains even in 
modern languages the meaning of ‘performing harsh and severe 
ascetic exercises’, ‘abstinence’ ‘austerities’. 

Tapasvin, ‘he who possesses tapas’, is one who is poor, afflic- 
ted, suffering because of privations endured for the sake of 
austerity, but also one who is powerful, who, by his ritual act 
and self-inflicted hardships, has acquired the power of tapas. 

Finally, tapas and tapasyd are the two last months of the year, 
occurring between winter and spring.?® As such they are also 


27. Cf. Ch. BLAIR, op. cit., Ch. II. 
28. Cf. VajSam XV. 57 and SatBr VIII, 7. 1. 5. 
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said to be the feet of the year who is Prajapati® and therfore 
his support. Thus they are the supporters of the whole Reality. 
But if the feet are the supports of the body, they are too its 
most humble members. So, when the caste system was fixed and 
codified as a specific form of the brahmanic society and needed 
a theological justification, the fidras, those belonging to the - 
working class, were said precisely to come from the feet of the 
Year, that is from tapas and tapasyé, and then also from the 
personified tapas®°. 


29. Cf. AitBr VII.7.2; KausBr VI. 15; SatBr 1.2.5.13; XI.1.6.13; 
etc.Cf. S. LEVI, La doctrine du sacrifice dans les Brahmanas, Paris (PUF), 1966, 
pe 16. 

30. Cf. RV. X.90.12. 


CHAPTER TWO 


RITUAL HEAT AS A SOURCE OF ENERGY IN 
| THE RGVEDA 


In order to try to go as far back as possible to the time 
when there first appeared in India the idea that cooking had a 
specific ritual significance, we shall examine here the Rgvedic 
hymns directly leaving aside for the present their Brahmanic and 
ritual commentaries which are unanimously considered to be 
of more recent origin!. The hymns seem to refer to a more 
ancient time than that of the explanatory ritual literature, and 
hence, even if the Srauta Sittras most probably contain rules 
which perhaps have remained unchanged from the time of the 
first Vedic hymns, we have preferred to take into consideration 
only those hints which can be gathered from the hymns them- 
selves to remain as far as possible closer to the more ancient 
times, To fall back on these hymns alone, as our first material, does 
notmean however that we shall have to look on themas specialized 
treatises capable of furnishing us with all the necessary inform- 
ations about the rites with that clarity and descriptive meti- 
culosity of the Brahmanas and of the Siitras. We must never 
forget that the Samhitas are a collection of prayers, hymns and 
invocations and as such they can provide us with no more than 


1. The Rgvedic hymns, in fact, are almost unanimously considered to 
be much older than their brahmanical and ritualistic commentaries. By 
‘ritualistic commentaries’ we mean the Srauta Sitras, which, although 
they are later than the hymns, perhaps contain references to ritual rules 
which were not much changed during the course of the centuries. 
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hints of the rite, with which they were eventually linked, in 
passages which seem to refer toritual. Supposing, then, that 
some of them are really mantras meant to accompany the 
offering of the sacrifice, we can be guided by their verses 
to discover what the corresponding cultic action could have 
been. | 


1. The Texts : 


In the ancient ritual hymns, many offerings are . repeatedly 
said to have been cooked (pakta or fria): cereal cakes, roasted 
corn, flesh of victims offered in honour of Indra, etc.2 One of 
the most frequent offerings to Indra is the mash of cooked rice, 
a victual whose very name, pakti, testifies to the importance of 
its having to be cooked.? For Indra pakti is cooked and Soma 
pressed and thus the God blesses the one who offers them to 
him.* Three hundred buffaloes are consigned to Agni during a 
ceremony and he prepares them®so that when they are well 
cooked Indra can, by their means and by Soma which he 
drinks, acquire enough power to perform his cosmic functions. 
Agni cooks a hundred buffaloes for Indra while the other Gods 
offer Soma in libation® so that Indra gains strength and is thus 
enabled to sustain and defend the world. Besides the ceremony 
of Soma, but still forming part of it, there are other offerings, 
whether of vegetables or of animals, which have to be cooked 
so that the act of offering be valid and pleasing to the Divinity. 
Indeed the act of cooking is so closely linked to the idea of 
sacrifice that the Vedic poet can testify that “Indra compen- 
sates in equal measure him who presses (Soma) and him who 
cooks (pakti)’’?, thus using these two concrete terms as synony- 


2. Cf. eg., RV III.52.1 indra  pratarjusasva, nah purojasam pacatyam 
Jusavendré gurasaa ca...; RV V. 73.8... vatsamudrati parsathah pakvah prkso 
bharanta vam ... etc. 

3. Cf. RV V. 29.11 4 tam rjisud sakhyaya cakre pacan paktir apibah somam 
asya.,, Qf. also ch. I note 23. 

4. Cf. RV VII. 32. 8 . ..sunotd somapdune somam indrdya vajrine/pacata 
paktir avase kraadhvamit preannit praate mayak. 

5. Cf. RV V. 29.7... sakhd sakhya apacat tiyam agnirasya kratod mahisa 
eri fatant... 

6. Cf. RV VLI7.11... vardhin yam visve marutah sajoséh pacac chatam 
amahisam indra rubhyém ... 

7, RY IV. 24.7 ya indraya sunavat somam adya pacdt paktir uta bhrjjati 
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mous to symbolize the whole act of the offering—which is an 
indication that the two ritual acts are so intimately linked to 
their respective sacrifices that, in each case, the ritual act can 
be understood to represent the sacrifice itself. It is well known, 
in fact, that the Vedic tradition often employs the term ‘pressing, 
(sutyd@) to refer to the whole ceremony of Soma, and that it 
calls, in the technical language of the ritual, him who takes on 
himself the offering of Soma, as the one ‘who presses’. From 
this it follows that the analogous use of the technical term ‘to 
cook’ to refer to the sacrifice places the act of cooking at the 
heart of the sacrifice itself of which it became the synonym. 
Moreover, this act of cooking does not merely signify or 
represent a superficial warming of an offering which has in any 
case to be later poured into the fire; one has to make quite sure 
that it is really cooked before it can be offered in sacrifice lest 
one incurs the risk of bringing on oneself the wrath of the God 
or risks to have the act becoming counter-productive. It would 
then be better to wait® and pronounce the invocation only when it 
is entirely cooked.® The same thing can be said of the morning 
offering of hot milk to the ASvins in agnihotra or in that other 
rite mentioned in the Samhita, which later came to be known 
by the name ‘Pravargya’. In these rites, the Agvins are invoked 
by a formula which informs them that: ‘‘the cauldron has been 
heated (atdpi gharmah) in the house of man’’.!0 The explicit 
mention of this detail leads us to think that it is precisely be- 
cause it is heated (tapta) that the offering is ready for the 
heralds of the dawning Sun. The fact that the milk, on this 
occasion as on many others," has to be heated is underlined in 
various ways not the least of which is by the name itself both 
- of the offering and of its container,a name which means just 
‘heat’ ( gharma). The tapta gharma (heated cauldron) is ment- 
ioned at the end of a hymn (which perhaps refers to rite) as 
the worthy remuneration of the officiating priest who thus 


dhanah ...; Cf. also RV II. 12. 14sq... yah sunvantamavati vah pacantam. 
$a jandsa indrah] yah sunvate pacate dudhra a cid ... 

8. Cf. RV X.179.1 yadi frato juhotana yadi afrato mamattana ... 

9. Cf. RV X.179.2 sratam haviro svindra pra yahi .. . 

10. RV VII.70.2 atapi gharmo manuso durone. 

11. As for instance in agnihotra. 
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prides himself of it: ‘‘and we these who officiate, have received 
the cauldron made of metal, heated for the pravrje.”!? Pravyje 
is probably the ancient form of Pravargya or perhaps an indepen- 
dent rite, similar to Agnihotra, which later was incorporated 
as Pravargya into the preliminary ceremonies preceding the 
grand Soma sacrifice, as we shall see later on.!* This vessel 
seems to have been exalted with almost greater pride than the 
. other valuable gifts which the priests received from their generous 
sacrificers (_yajamana) .14 But, even if the metal (ayas) expressly 
named as the material of the container had been of solid gold 
as Sayana says!5, this would not explain how it would have 
compared with or even been held in greater esteem than the 
four thousand heads of cattle mentioned in the same _verse.1® 
Besides the symbolic value which an object can assume by 
representing sacrifice itself, this value is conferred on it, as we 
can deduce from the successive Brahmanas, from the heat 
which it incorporated into itself during the rite which, for that 
matter, is stressed by the qualification tapta given to the gharma. 
Later, in fact, when the ritual of Pravargya will be more defi- 
ned in its particulars, the function of heat during the course 
of the ceremony will acquire such an importance as to determine 
the success or failure of the sacrifice as directly depending on the 
' quantity of heat acquired by the cauldron.” [n any case, this 
sensitivity to the symbolic value of heat, which developed 
throughout the centuries and especially in the period following 


12. RV_ V.30. 15 : ‘gharmas cit taptah pravrje ya asid ayasmayas tam vadima 
viprah’. See also Sayana’s comment in hoc loco, considering, as we shall see 
later, the cauldron as being made of gold. 

13. See below Ch. VIII. 

14. Cf, RV V. 30.12-15 where there is mention of four thousand cattle, 
of wealth and ornaments. 

15. Cf. SAYANA, Comm. RV V. 30. 15. It is to be noted that in this 
hymn, the cauldron is expressly mentioned as ‘metallic’ (ayas), although we 
cannot be too sure which type of metal is intended here. Later on, however, 
in Pravargya which is spoken of in the Brahmanas, this cauldron is made of 
clay, and this usage has to be religiously justified and mythologically 
motivated. Cf. e.g. SatBr XIV. 2.2.53 ff discussed in Ch. VIII. 

16. Cf. RV V. 30. 15 a: catuh sahasram gavyasya pasvah.. . 

17. Cf. text discussed below in Ch. VIII, note 179, and qouted in Ch. 


IV, note 26. 
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the Vedic hymns, seems to have already had its seeds in 
the rituals of the Rks. 

From what we have said so far, one can legitimately affirm 
that the cooking of the offering formed an integral part of the 
preliminary rites of the Vedic sacrifice from the time when the 
hymns were composed. From these general references, however, 
one cannot affirm too categorically that cooking had any 
specific character to distinguish it from that found in other 
sacrifices with a different pattern—except for the fact that here 
it is specifically indicated as being important for the God who 
receives the offering rather than for the devout person who 
consumes it, The buffaloes are cooked for Indra so that he can 
‘consume them and draw benefit therefrom; the Agvins can come 
because the cauldron is hot, etc.18 

Still, that this cooking has a function which is independent 
of the fact of whether or not the offering is consumed by the 
Divinity itself can be further deduced from those hymns which 
clearly indicate the bad effects which would eventually accrue 
if this cooking, or better, if a certain quantity of heat which 
is outwardly produced in the cooking, were to be lacking. This 
lack creates bad effects which are so serious, not only because 
of divine displeasure with a badly prepared meal, but also 
because the ritual act itself seems to be affected to the point of 
becoming sterile. This is a sign that the cooking does not 
serve merely to render the offerings edible but to impress on 
them, by means of the heat, a ‘stamp’ without which the 
sacrifice itself could turn out to be a failure. : 


(a) The Soma Sacrifice (somayajfia) : 

In the preparation of Soma, it is not immediately evident 
that the extraction of the inebriating part of it should require 
cooking. Indeed, it is probably not a condition for its consump- 
tion as is the cooking of the milk, the meat or the rice. The 
liquid can perhaps also be extracted from the raw root. And yet 
even here a certain amount of heat cannot be absent. Precisely 
because heat is probably not required in the process of prepar- 
ing the liquid as a drink and yet is still considered to be so 


18. Cf. notes 5, 9etc. of this chapter. 
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important that it cannot be done away with, it demands an 
explanation as to why it is so necessary—an explanation which 
will be taken up and strengthened by exegetico-philosophical sug- 
gestions found in the Brahmanas themselves. When, in fact, the 
plant in order to have its juice extracted, must pass, together 
with its solid mass, through a filter, this filter, in order to make 
the ceremony efficacious, must be intensely hot as is explicitly 
indicated by the adjective tapus qualifying it!®, No doubt both 
the filter and the heat serve to purify the drink, but it is. 
undoubtedly true also that the Vedic priest expected that 
something more happen to the liquid than a mere rise 
in temperature. After having declared that the filter is stretched 
out (pavitram te vitatam) and that the Lord (Soma) with all 
his limbs passes through all its parts, the priest continues 
in his recital of the hymn which accompanies the ritual 
and says, as if to justify an action which could perhaps 
have seemed superfluous, “that which is cold (dmak), whose 
mass has not been heated (atapta tanfir), does not reach it 
(na...a§nute) ; but that which is cooked (ready, Srtdsa) together 
with those who carry it, has reached it’’.2° This text has been 
taken up verbatim by the Paficavimsa Brahmana which accord- 
“ing to Caland’s translation reads as follows: ‘the strainer, O 
Brahmanaspati, is stretched out; surpassing its members thou 
goest around it onall sides. No creattre whose body has not been 
heated and who is raw, reaches it, but the cooked ones, who 
draw, have reached it’’.2! Now, though a literal translation 
may seem incomprchensible, the idea becomes sufficiently clear 
if we consider the properties of heat as the Vedic priest most 
likely understood them to be. The passage through the filter, 
which in the succeeding verse of the Rgveda is called tapus,22 
does not only give the Soma the possiblity of being purified, as 
every passage through an ordinary filter does, but it also equips 
19. Cf. RV IX. 83.2. 
20. RV IX. 83.1: pavitram te vitatam ... dtapta taniir na tad dmo aénute 
§rtasa id vahantas tat samasata. 
21. PancBr 1.2.8. W.CALAND confesses that he does not understand 
the meaning of what he translates: ‘“‘the meaning of the verse... is not 
entirely clear’? (Note in hoc loco). 


22. Cf. RV TX.83.2 where tapus qualifies pavitram of the verse 1 (quoted 
above in note 20). 
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it with an energy so that it may have the power to “arrive’, to 

reach its destination, therefore to move. Since heat is a giver of 
energy, the poet declares that that which remains cold (dmah), 

that is, whose body has not had the benefit of having received 

heat, remains inert. Moreover, according to the Paficaviméa 
Brahmana, this energy thus acquired by the offering overflows 

on to its carrier (the offerer ?) also, in such a way that he too 
may have the possibility of reaching the goal for which the 
sacrifice had been performed. The Paficavimsga then continues 
to incorporate two other Rgvedic verses (this time from 

Mandala VII)®* as if to make clearer the end to be attained 
by the passage of the Soma through the incandescent filter. 

These Rgvedic verses, it is true, do not by themselves show any 

direct link with the corresponding ritual action. The Brahmanic 
sensibility, however, still in close contact with the theology 
which developed concerning the effects of heat in the rite, 

makes this direct link clearly evident. Explaining these verses, 
the exegete comments : ‘‘Let the clear Goddess Prayer go 

forward from us as a chariot well carpentered and swift; for 

my long life become thou strained, for my glory become thou 

strained. Of Earth and Sky the origin they know, let hear the 

waters that flow down. Sing thou, O Soma, here as Chanter, 

for my long life, for my, spiritual lustre, for the weal of the 

sacrificer, for the reign of so and so’”.*4 The Siitras explain, in 

their turn, that these verses are recited while the Soma is being 

filtered*5. 

Now, if the ‘raw’ or the ‘cold’ do not have in themselves 
the energy to move something which only the ‘cooked’ 
have— this means that it is only at the time when the 
Soma passes through the incandescent filter that offering 
and offerer find their strength and that the divine and 


23. The verses are the first two of the RV VIII. 34.1-2: pra-sukrattu devi 
manisa/asmat sutasto ratho da vaji] | viduh prthivyd divo janitram| srnvanty apo adha 
ksarantih|. 

24 PancBr 1. 2.9 (Caland’s translation). We have quoted here a text 
belonging to the commentaries, because, although generally we prefer to 
avoid this type of quotations for this part of our study, sometimes, as in the 
present ease, the help of the tradition in explaining difficult passages may 
be useful. 

25. Cf. LatySS 1.10.21. Also W. GALAND and V. HENRY, L’Agnisjoma. 
op. cit., par. 131. 
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brilliant (sukra) prayer acquires the power to move, to go 
forward and therefore to precede the sacrificer. In fact, the 
Brahmana adds, in a verse of its own, that the liquid is puri- 
fied and therefore strengthened, by which it means to say that 
in that way the liquid acquires that energy which is necessary 
to prolong the life of the sacrificer and to augment his glory. 
“The song thus receives strength from the ritual and at the same 
time, being itself a way of infusing energy by means of the 
word”6, adds energy to the inebriating liquid which is being 
purified and heated. 
_ But even to remain within the very ambit of the hymns as 
far as the transforming power of heat on the liquid is concer- 
ned, the liquid’s passage through the slits (anva) of the incande- 
scent filter makes every single drop resemble the rising sun 
(sfirah),?” each acquiring the glory of the Divinity, the mythical 
Dawn. Moreover, the advantages obtained by those who offer 
it (and consume what is left over) are significantly described 
in terms which evoke light. The priest who communicates with 
the Divine by means of the drink (which is identified with the 
Moon) prepared in this way invokes in his chant the light, 
that light (jyotis) which belongs by right to the Divinity, and 
asks that he become brilliant as the fire of the sacrifice (literal- 
ly: ‘‘which is produced by friction”, mathita).28. The Soma, 
bringing us light, can make us perfect®, give us splendour and 
riches,®° heroism and treasures ofall kinds®! and also remove from 
us all evil together with false friends®*. In that light, the sacri- 
ficer reaches also the supreme good of immortality, the good 
par excellence which is the gift of Soma**. 


26. Cf. e.g., RV VIII. 78 (89). 7, where Maruts, “‘energise” (tapatd) a 
Sdman for Indra. 

27. Cf. RV IX.10.5: apandso vivasvato jananta usaso bhagam|sira anvam vi 
tanvate. : 

28. Cf. RV VIII. 48.6. 

29. Cf. eg., RV IX.4.1 ff. 

30. Cf. e.g., RV IX. 31.1 ff. 

31. Cf. eg., RV IX. 59.1 and 5. 

32. Cf. eg., RV IX. 104.6. 


33. (Cf. e.g., RV VIII.48.5 apdma soman amrtaé abhiimagan ma jyotir 
avidama devén .. . (‘‘We have drunk Soma and become immortal; we have 
attained the light, the Gods discovered”) (tr. GRIFFITH); and also RV 
IX. 113.8 etc. 
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All this gives credence to our supposition that the Vedic 
priest, when he entrusts his offering to Agni to ‘prepare’ or 
_ ‘cook’ it, does not mean mere cooking but rather he intends to 
give his offering the heat which signifies Divine energy. Such 
energy is indeed so essential to the sacrifice that its lack appears 
to him to be evidently deleterious. In fact, without this 
energy the sacrificed cannot reach its destination. A cold 
object, dmak, has no power to move. Since the filter has already 
in itself a purifying function, the passage of the Soma through 
the heat of the filter acts on the material of the offering in 
three ways : it purifies it, it transforms it and it endows it with 
a power to rise. Soma, thus, rises up to the gods, only when 
transformed, purified and fully endowed with energy. 


(b) The Horse Sacrifice (asvamedha): 


The place where these three motifs concerning the effects of 
heat on the offering stand out with greater evidence is in the 
Rgvedic hymn which accompanies one of the greatest sacri- 
fices, namely the afvamedha or the Horse Sacrifice. 

Here cooking seems to be, after the immolation of the vic- 
tim, one of the most important rites judging by the number of 
times it is mentioned in the first of the two hymns dedicated 
to it?4, After tracing the various particulars of the rite of presenta- 
tion, immolation and cutting of the victim, the hymn proceeds to 
emphasize in almost every verse the culminating moment of 
the preparation and cooking of the various parts of the horse®®, 
The immolators must cook the victim (medham Srtapakam) in 
such a way that the impure parts are purified and the foul 
smell of the flesh is changed into sweet perfume*®*, Indeed, it 
is this change of smell which signals to the sacrificer, to his 
priests and perhaps even to the Divinity that the preparation 
of the victim is finished and that the cooking has been done 


34. Cf. RV 1.162 and 163. 

35. Cf. eg. RVI. 62.6 and J0ff. 

36. Cf. RVI. 162.10 yad iivadhyam udarasyapavati_ya amasva kraviso gandha 
asti] sukrta tac chamitarah kravantita medham §rtapaikam pacantu || (‘food un- 
digested steaming from his belly, and any odour of raw flesh remaining, 
this let the immolators set in order and dress the sacrifice with perfect 
cooking”). (tr. Griffith) 
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' well.87 The flesh of the great principal victim, the courser, im- 
molated in the name of the Vedic Divinities, must pass through 
a transformation effected by the cooking to be able to become 
a worthy offering to the ‘sacred’ world. Without this transfor- 
mation, effected by the cooking, the flesh would remain 
impure, still inserted in the so-called ‘profane’ world, and 
so ‘inert’—to use the same expression used in connection with 
the Soma which was said to remain ‘inert’, devoid of the 
power to move, if it were not to pass through the heat of the 
filter®8, 

The hymn recalls at a certain stage all the equipment of 
the horse, especially those things which ‘have served it’ (pari 

. bhilsantyasvam) for its preparation. Among these are particularly 
prominent the utensils used for cooking, whether by way of 
boiling or by way of roasting. In fact the verse specifically 
mentions among the things which ‘serve the horse’: the large 
fork, the container for the meat, the cauldron (ukhd), the soup 
bowls, the smoking lids, the rice-pudding (caruna) (which is the 
cereal offering which usually accompanies bloody offerings), 
the hollow skewers*®. The fact that these are honoured by a 

"special mention in the hymn is indicative of the great impor- 
tance of their function in the economy of sacrifice and of the 
.importance, from a liturgical point of view, of their service to 
the horse. 

From the mention of the containers, we can also deduce that 
the flesh of the victim had to be boiled since many kinds of 
pots and bowls to drink the soup or juice are spoken of, while 
the presence of the skewers indicates that at least part of the 


37. Cf. RV I. 162. 12: ye vajinam paripagyanti pakvam ya imahuh surabhir 
nirhareti// (““They who observing that the Horse is ready call out and say 
the smell is good, remove it.’”’) (tr. Griffith). H.H. Wilson (in hoc loco, p. 
262) explains the verse as follows: ‘“‘it is fragrant, therefore, give us some; 
or it may mean, give it to the gods; nirhara, take off, or give, having no 
government’’. The change of smell which is here hinted at, is an essential 
means to understand if the meat is cooked, because at that time as it is 
still nowadays, it was formally forbidden to taste the food which is being 
_ cooked, Cf. later on in Ch. V. 

38. Cf. above pp. 29-30. 

39. RV 1.162.13: yan niksanam madms pacanyad ukhayd ya patrani yisna 

_Gsecandni ismagyapidhand cariigdm ankah sindh pari bhisanty asvam | 
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offering was roasted. A glance at the Siitra, which provides us 
with the ritual at least as it developed later, confirms the fact 
that the greater part of the flesh of the victim is in fact boiled 
in one container, and that the skewers are used especially for 
the heating and then the cooking of the omentum (vapa), the 
membrane covering the intestines, which is universally con- 
sidered to be the portion of the vietim specifically reserved for 
the Divinity®. Thus we can infer that the principal victim 
of the afvamedha was cooked at the time when the hymn in> 
"question was composed*!. This is confirmed by the poet who 
exalts the various containers which have been used for the 
purpose. 

After the victim has been cooked and the smell of the raw 
flesh has turned to that of cooked meat, it is placed on consecra- 
ted grass‘? and the offering volted into round balls (Pinda)** 
just as is the custom even to this day with all kinds of offerings. 
The victim in this form is then solicitously handed over to the 
fire a second time. 

Without entering here into the minute details of the afuame- 
dha ceremony as elaborated successively by the Yajurveda and 
by its Srauta Siittra and which, in time, will be developed in 
still greater detail“, we can already see from the formulas 
which are recited during the course of each of the phases of the 
rite, a process emerging in which cooking seems to have a deter- 
mining function in such a way that the three proper- 
ties of fire mentioned at the end of the previous section are 
brought out more forcibly than in the rite of the pressing of 


40. Cf. later on pp. 117 ff.in Ch. V. 

41. Namely RV 1.162. Not always, in fact, can we be sure that ritual 
changes have not crept in the period between the composition of the hymns 
and the systematization of the ritual rules. The changes registered in the 
methods of immolation (cf. later in note 51 of this chapter) may be an 
example of these occurrences. 

42. Cf. RV 1,162.11: ma tad bhiimyama Srisan ma troesu devebhyas tad 
ufadbhyo rétam astu/ 

43. CF RV 1.162.19: tata pindindm pra juhomyagnau . .. (‘‘this in the form 
of ‘round balls’ I offer in the fire’’). 

44, VajSam XXII-XXV & TaittSam V.2.11 ff. with SatBr XIII. See 
the collection of the Srautic texts referring to this important sacrifice in R.N. 
DANDEKAR, Srautakosa, Poona (Vaidika Samsodhana Mandala), 1958 ff. 
in various volumes which are not yet all published. Cf. also Ch. V below. 
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Soma. In fact, purification is obvious in the recovery and 
valorization of the less attractive parts of the animal flesh; 
transformation is especially indicated in the change of smell of 
the flesh when, after it was raw, it is now cooked—a change 
which is emphasized in the verses which are recited while the 
action is being performed; as for power to rise, which we have 
postulated as the more plausible reason for the specific charac- 
teristic of the Vedic rite, it appears here too in a negative 
way. The fact possibly seemed so obvious that there was no 
need to mention it. Only its lack seems to attract the attention 
of the priest. As is the case of the passage of Soma through the 
filter, so here too it seems that the normal means, to impart - 
power to the victim to ‘move’ is given by fire which transforms 
it from raw into cooked*®, What leads us to think on these 
lines is the problem which faces the rsis regarding those parts 
of the horse which, either by their very nature or because of 
causes independent of the will of the sacrificer, cannot benefit 
from the cooking as a means of propulsion. 

These parts are of twokinds : the first kind are the accesso- 
ries of the trappings which came into contact with the victim 
before its immolation: the mantle, the spurs, the rope which 
tied its legs (perhaps at the very moment of the immolation )4*, 
while the second kind are those small particles of flesh which 
“the flies have eaten, those which remain sticking to the 
sacrificial post and to the hatchet, and those which remain 
adhering to the hands and finger-nails of the immolator’’’, 

At first sight, it may seem somewhat strange to find these 
relatively small parts mentioned in the hymn with the injunction 
that these too join the rest of sacrificial victim which has 
already ascended to the Gods. The Vedic mantra which names 
_one after another the various parts which are refractory to 
transformation or lost because of accidental causes, continues 
with the invocation: may also these be with you (horse) with the 


45. Cf. what has been said above in notes 20 and 22. 

46. Cf. RV 1,162.16: yad afodya vasa upastraantyadhivdsam ya hiranydn yasmai] 
sanddnamarvantam padbisam priya devesva yamayanti| | 

47. RVI .162.9: yad afvasya kraviso maksikdsa yad vé svarau svadhitau riptam 
asti] yaddhastayoh samitur yan nakhesu sarod ta te api devesvastul/ 
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Gods.”’48 It seems therefore that these parts which were not 
subjected to the transforming action of cooking, were considered 
lost in the act of offering, and hence even though the above- 
mentioned mantra strictly speaking does not mention heat, has 
the function of taking its place as a propelling force. 

One could also suppose that these verses could not have been 

intended to substitute an eventual ‘missing cooking’. After all, 
the formula ‘may also these be with you (horse) with the 
Gods’’ could have been pronounced when these parts were com-, 
mitted to the fire during the final oblation. That the verses 
which explicitly mention those parts of the victim which could 
. not benefit from the action of the cooking, have this function 
in this important liturgical act is confirmed however by the 
ritual rules of the Sitras and the Brahmanas. Even if we would 
not want to consider these rules as already valid in all their 
completeness and subtlety during the more ancient period as 
mirrored in the Rgvedic hymn, it still remains a significant 
fact that tradition interpreted these mantras in this very way 
by applying them to the cereal cake (fasupurodafa) which is 
called the “completion of the sacrifice’. According to the 
Aitareya Brahmana, in it are gathered symbolically these lost 
parts to allow them also to benefit from the transforming action 
of heat*. Still, even if this rite was not yet present in the 
earliest times—and this is not even certain—the very fact that 
the religious sensibility of the following generations felt the 
need to provide a concrete item, which could be actually | 
cooked, confirms us in the view that the mantra pronounced on 
the ‘lost parts’ had the ritual function to supply that energy 
which only the heat of the sacred fire could bestow. 

Moreover, this insistence that the priest recovers even those 
smallest parts of the victim shows that no part, not even the 
smallest, should be missing for the sacrifice to be complete. 
This paved the way for another of those Vedic intuitions 
which, in the course of time, made clearly apparent the differ- 
ence between the Brahmanic cult and that of other religious 
cultures. The fact that the horse must go to the world of Gods 
whole and entire, including its equipment, makes one think 


48, Sarvd ta te api devesvastu: which is the ending of both verse 9 and 16. 
49. Cf. AitBr VII.1 (1.2.11) quoted below in Ch. V, note 135, The 
problem of the pasupurodasa will be discussed in Ch. V, pp. 135 ff. 
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that it does not ‘die’ after the fashion of the victims offered in 
sacrifice in other religions. If, in fact, the victim were destined 
simply to disappear and to be consumed in the divine banquet, 
_ there would be no need to equip it with everything that had 

served it in life by way of trappings, nor would the lack of any 
of its parts, even of those small particles of flesh eaten by flies 
or those that remained stuck to the finger nails of the immola- 
tor, disturb in any way its consumption on the part of the 
Divinity. 

The requirement that the animal be whole and entire in the 
divine world seems to point toa future life which awaits the 
immolated animal once it reaches its destination. Its death is 
simply a passage, a painful but necessary path towards an 
eternal future of glory. Beyond its slaughter, it is life which. 
presents itself to the horse, a life in a new sphere with a differ- 
ent reality belonging to the stable and joyful world of the 
Divine. And itis in fact precisely this assurance which is given to 
the equine representative at the moment of its difficult crossing 
over through the immolation : he will not die, but he will go 
directly to the world of Gods to enjoy anew life. His is indeed 
the shortest and most direct way to attain this goal, a goal 
coveted by all creation. He is moreover assured that he will not 
suffer, and lest his soul burns of fear, one prays that the hatchet 
be skilfully handled’by the immolator so that it should not 
remain in contact with the body more than the few necessary 
seconds, while the immolator is exhorted not to be in too great 
a hurry so that he will be able to hit in the right place and not 
damage the limbs®!, The victim is in fact subjected to a process 


50. Cf. RV 1.162.21: na vd u etan mriyase na risyast devdm idesi pathibhii 
sugebhih ... (‘‘No, here thou diest not, thou art not injured: by easy paths 
unto the Gods thou goest ...’’) (tr. Griffith). 

51, Cf. RV 1.162.20: ma tvd tapat priya adtmdpiyantam ma svadhitis tanva’d 
tisthipat te] md te grdhnuravisastatihaya chidrd gatranyasinad mitha kah|] (“Let not 
thy dear soul burn thee as thou comest, let not the hatchet linger in thy 
body. Let not a greedy clumsy immolator, missing the joints, mangle thy 
limbs unduly’’.) (tr. Griffith). We note that here one speaks of ‘hatchet’, 
svadhiti (f.). The term is peculiarly a Vedic one, and only rarely is it found 
in the Puranas. This leads us to think that in Vedic times (at least at the 
earliest period) the immolation was not performed, as in classical times 
beginning from the Brahmanas and the Sitras onwards, only by suffocation. 
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of dismemberment followed by the reunion of the parts of its 
body in the world of Gods. The means for this reunification, 
transformation and revivification is precisely the heat which 
changes it from raw to cooked. 

The destiny which awaits the victim after its immola- 
tion and cooking is made clear by the very adjectives which 
qualify it : the victim is called ‘the wealth of Gods’ (devdndm 
fusfe) and their ‘good friend’: (subandhum)®?, The divine world 
then, seems to receive power from the offering, not so much in 
the form of nourishment (as common elsewhere) but by welcom- 
ing in their midst a ‘friend’ who gives them power by his very 
presence full of energy®*. If the victim were merely destined to 
be consumed by Gods, as is often the case in other religions, 
for example, in the Mediterranean ones, it would notbe assured 
of future life. The consumed animal, in these other religions, 
generally speaking, does not remain alive (except in those 
cases where the Divinity is identified with the victim—something 
which is not the case in this type of sacrifice) and the eaten | 
parts, including those eaten by the Deities, are usually destroyed. 
The Greek myth of Pelops illustrates our point. In the banquet 
of Tantalus, the resurrection of his.son Pelops, who was offered 
as food to Gods, was possible only because the Gods themselves 
got to know of it in time and did not consume him. Only 
Demeter failed to notice it and ate her part, the shoulder, with 
the result that it could not be re-integrated into the whole 
body®*, The Vedic horse, on the contrary, has a different des- . 
tiny, and in its transformation by fire, he himself obtains the 


In fact, only if the animal had to face the hatchet while still alive, would 
it have made sense to comfort him and to ask him not to be afraid to 
approach the knife. This need. of exhortation and comfort would have been 
out of place if the hatchet had been used for the post-mortem dissection. 
This procedure of killing with a knife is, however, in contrast with the 
methods of immolation prevalent in the Brahmanic period. Even a pandita 
to whora I showed the passage remained uncertain about its meaning. 

52. Cf. RV 1.162.7 : devdndm poste cakrma subandhum. Pusfi “riches” is a 
Vedic term only. 

53. This does not mean, however, that because of usual expressions both 
in the texts and in the present study, we cannot continue to talk of the 
victim as “nourishment of the Gods’’. 

54. Cf. eg. APOLLOD MYTHOGR.., Epitome 1.10; also PLUT., Theseus 
221; etc. For a general survéy of the myth, see K. KERENYI, Gli Dei 
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immortality to which those who offer him aspire, and which he 
then extends both to the Gods waiting for him® and to the 
sacrificer and his family offering him. 

Moreover, lest the horse experiences the anxiety of death, 
which, no matter how beautifully represented, has always a 
terrific aspect, a secondary victim, a billy-goat, is placed at 
his side as his companion to help him crossing to the other 
shore. This billy-goat, of black colour, is led in procession to 
the place of immolation, already bleating, and placed in front 
of the horse®’, It issaid to bethe part destined to Pisan, the Sun 
in its meridian splendour, but here probably identified with the 
Agni of the Sacrifice®*. The function of this billy-goat is two- 
‘fold : on the one hand, according to its ‘official’ function 
described by the hymn itself, it is to precede the principal 
victim to announce its arrival to the Gods who await it®® and 


4 
t 


-e gli Eroi deila Grecia, vols, 2, Zurich, 1958, Ch. V; R. GRAVES, The Greek 
Myths, vols 2, Penguin Books, 1957 (Rep). 

55. Cf. RV 1.162.11 quoted in note 42 of this chapter. . 

56. Cf. RV 1.162.22: sugavyam no vdji svasuyam pumsak putram uta vifod- 
pusam rayim | andgds tvam no aditik kraotu ksatram no agvo vanatém havisman|| 
(“may this Steed bring us all-sustaining riches, wealth in good kine, good 
horses, manly offspring. Freedom from sin may Aditi vouchsafe us: the 
Steed with our oblations gain us lordship.’’) (tr. Griffith). Here, as very 
often is the case, the desire of immortality is expressed in terms of riches, 
sons and cattle. 

57. Cf. RV 1.162.2-3: yan nirpija rekpasd pravttasya ratim grbhitém mukhato 
nayanti{ supranajo memyad visvariipa indraépisnoh priyam apyeti pathah |] 2 |] esa 
cchagah puro afvena vdjind piisno bhdgo niyate visvadevyah| abhipriyam yat purola@fam - 
arvata tvasfedenam sausravasdya jinvati |/ 3 {| (“what timethey bear before the 
Courser, covered with trappings and with wealth, the grasped oblation, the 
dappled goat goeth straightforward, bleating, to the place dear to Indra and 
to Pisan. 2. Dear to all Gods, this goat, the share of Pisan, is first led 
forward with the vigorous Courser, while Tvastr sends him forward with the 
Charger, acceptable for sacrifice, to glory.’’3) (tr. Griffith). See also RV 
1,163.12: ajah puro niyate nabhir asyanu pascdt—(“... the goat whois his kin 
is led before him...”) (tr. Griffith) . 

58. Cf. RV 1.162.3: pisno bhagahR—The identification of Pisna with Agni 
has been suggested because of a parallel with another Rgvedic hymn: X. 
‘16.4, where the he-goat is the secondary victim and is said to be ‘“Agni’s 
portion.”” See below, note 67. See furthermore H. H. WILSON, Rg-Veda, 
vol, II, p. 259, who makes the same identification but by another means, 


59. Cf. RV 1.162.4: atrd pisrah prathamo bhaga eti yajitam devebhyah prati- 
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on the other hand, (if we can take this suggestion from another 
hymn®) , it is to protect the principal victim from the first des- 
tructive impact of the fire so that it should not be injured and 
can retain its full vitality. . 


(c) The Funeral Rite : 


Now, if this process of attaining to immortality instead of 
death is valid for the steed of afvamedha and, by extension, for 
the principal victim of any type of sacrifice (the secondary 
victim disappears as the consumed ‘portion of Agni’, as we 
have seen and shall see again), it is no wonder that the rgis 
‘saw’ (to use Vedic terminology )® the possibility of applying 
the underlying principle to the ‘ultimate’ victim of the sacrificer’s 
ultimate grand sacrifice, namely that of the yajamdna’s own 
body on the funeral pyre®?. Here the function of fire does not 
seem to be what it later came to- be under the influence of 
Upanisadic philosphy, namely, to eliminate the obstacle of the 
physical body by helping’ its decomposition and the dissolution 
of its various elements into the great elements of the universe. 
The Vedic hymns lay emphasis more on the revivification of 
the body through its sacrificial transformation than on anything 
else. Far from tending towards the elimination of the body, the 
whole process in fact aims at its reconstruction. This is clear 
from the very opening of the hymn, probably sung at the 
kindling of the fire or at the beginning of cremation, by 
an invocation to Agni to be gentle and “‘not burn nor consume 
the body, and not break its skin’’.68 In the course of the hymn 


vedayannajak (‘the goat precedes him, the share of Pasan, and to the Gods 
the sacrifice announceth”’.) (tr. Griffith) . 

60. Cf. RV X.16.4, discussed later on p. 42, and quoted in note 67. 

61. The ‘technical’ term, in fact, used by the priests to refer to the 

introduction of innovations in the rites is ‘to see’ (pag-); see e.g. RV 
VIII. 59.6 (Valakhilya 11): yajfam tanvands tapasdbhyapafyam (“.. weaving 
sacrifice, through tapas I saw ...’’). 
62. We are talking here aboiit the cremation of a sacrificer, a man wha 
has his own fire (called ahitégni). There are many funeral rites in ancient 
India, according to the caste and ritual situation of the deceased. Cf. P. V. 
KANE, History of Dharmasgastra, op. cit., vol. IV, p. 190 and also ff. for 
the full description of the funeral rites. 

63. RV X. 16.1 : mainam agne vi daho mabhi Soco masya tvacam ciksipo ma 
Sariram. 
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(and therefore of the funeral ceremony) the priest continues to 
beg the Fire for clemency not to destroy what he has been 
entrusted with®. Similarly in other funeral hymns of the 
Atharva Veda the fire of pyre is supplicated not to destroy the 
corpse, but to burn it gently (evenly) (Sam) on all sides®. 

If this is the case, that is, if the ancient Vedic people desired, 
as it seems they did, that the body of the dead man be main- 
tained and preserved intact, it seems strange that they should 
have recourse to cremation. Cremation, being a means 
more of destruction than of conservation, is, in fact, more 
consonant with the Upanisadic vision according to which the 
destruction of matter is required for the liberation of spirit. Fire, 
after all, is used especially to destroy not to preserve. It displays 
itself above all in violence and is not easily placated if its 
ferocious voracity is not satisfied. It-seems strange, therefore, 
that the people who aspire to a kind of corporeal life even beyond 
the grave should consign their terrestrial body to the flames to 
maintain it. The most plausible explanation for this behaviour, 
which is both ritual and cultural at the same time, ‘of these 
people so dependent on sacrifice in all its religious meanings, 
is to be found in the resemblance of the funeral rite to sacrifice 
itself. Throughout all his life as sacrificer, the yajamdna had 
sung, and made the priests to sing, the immortal destiny awaiting 
the victim offered on the sacrificial fire. Agni, he has always 
believed, does not destroy the victim, but prepares it and leads 
it to its destination. He can, therefore, believe that the same 
thing could be applied to his own body in its last earthly act 
when it passes through the same sacrificial fire on which he has 
offered, during his earthly life, innumerable oblations®, 

64. Cf. RV X.16.7 : agner varma pari gobhir vyayasva sam prorgusva pivasd 
medasa ca net tva dhrsnur harasé jarhrsdno dadhrgvidhaksyan paryankhayate (‘shield 
thee with flesh against the flames of A., encompass thee about with fat and 
marrow, so will be the bold one, eager to attack thee with fierce glow fail 
to girdle and consume thee’’.) (tr. Griffith). 

65. Cf. AV XVIII. 2.36 : gam tapa mati tapo agne ma tanvam dbek 
and also AV XVIII. 4.11 sam agne pascat tapa fam purastdccham iis bona 
arat tapainam ... ‘‘do not burn the body, burn gently Agni, your heat .. .”’; 
“gently look Agni, gently burn from rear, above, before and under...” 


66. In ancient times the fire for the funeral pyre was taken from 
the sacrificer’s own sacred fires. Cf, P. V. KANE. op. cit., p. 210. 
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Since the fury of Agni launches itself with force on whatever 
is committed to it, the fear which fire inspires is exercised by a 
rite also taken from the same sacrificial tradition. The rite 
consists in the device of adding a secondary victim, a billy-goat, 
whose limbs are tied, one by one, to the corresponding members 
of the corpse, with the omentum on the face. This corresponds 
to the billy-goat similarly tied to the body of the horse in the 
aSvamedha. There, however, its, function is explained, less dra- 
matically, as that of a herald announcing the majestic arrival 
of the victim into the world of Gods. Here, on the contrary, 
the necessity of having a billy-goat appears with a task which 
is more subtle and at the same time more terrifying. The 
billy-goat is consciously offered as an authentic ‘victim’ (in the 
general meaning of the term, and not in its ritual meaning) to 
the fury. of the first fire so that Agni launches himself on to it 
with all his first wrath and devours it in his flames, with his 
incandescent heat (the Socis, arcis and tapas of the Sanskrit 
terminology) ®, 

The Vedic priest is here perhaps more aware, than a was at 
the afvamedha, of the initial destructive power of Agni; and to 
make sure that Fire does not cause irremediable harm to the 
corpse, that is to the victim whose immortal destiny he has most 
at heart, he seeks to remedy the situation by giving a different 
interpretation to the secondary victim which, as we have already 
seen, is explicitly said to be the‘portion of Agni’. The fate 
of this billy-goat, is here, therefore, different from that of the 
one which, in the afvamedha, is tied to the limbs of the 
horse; here it is to receive the first violent fury of the 
devouring fire. This fire, in its destructive form as ‘eater of 
corpses’ (kravydd), is then removed by means ofa mantra to give 
place to a benevolent fire whose task is to energize and _ 


67. Cf. RV X.16.4: ajo bhadgas tapasad tam te focis*tapatu tam te arcih 
(already mentioned in note 58). The function of the he-goat was partly 
discussed in the context of afvamedha; therefore, it need not be discussed in 
the present context where there are no special differences to be noted. Other 
functions, however, performed by the secondary victim (or victims) will 
become clearer—also to the priests themselves—at the time of the 
Brahmanas. We shall discuss them in Ch. V.. 
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transform the corpse®, The initial fire which sets the pyre 
ablaze is, in fact, at the beginning ‘impure’ since it comes in 
direct contact with a matter, the corpse, which is not yet 
‘prepared’ and is a prey to the coldness of death and _ hence 
impure. This Agni, ‘eater of corpses’, has its sacrificial counter- 
part—as we shall see later®—in the fire of the immolator 
which is used to give a first heating to the omentum and to the 
other parts of the sacrificial offering. In this preliminary heat- 
ing, the ‘raw’ and ‘profane’ element of the victim begins to be 
transformed into being ‘sacred’ in such a way that when it is 
brought to the fire of the altar, it will already have left behind, 
at least in part, its earthly nature and thus will be able to 
come in contact with the consecrated Agni who is ready to 
bestow on it its final transformation and thus to make it worthy 
to become an ‘offering’ in all respects. 

The fire of the pyre, however, cannot be materially kindled - 
twice, nor can the corpse be reasonably displaced from one fire 
to another as is done with the omentum and the other parts of 
a normal sacrificial victim. So it is ritually divided into two, 
of which the first, after having burnt the offering which is 
meant to placate it in its initial force, enters in. contact with 
the members, still profane, of the deceased-yajamdna, to be 
later ritually removed by means of the appropriate mantra 
with the impurities which it has absorbed”; while the second, 
which assumes the benevolent title of jdtaveda, ‘Knower of what 
is born’ is called upon to perform the more important task of 
energizing the victim, in this case the body of the yajamana 
himself, in order to revive it in the ritual transformation. The 
second fire thus renders the corpse ‘ready’ (and here too the 


68. Cf. RV X.16.9 ab : kravyddam agnim pra hitomi diram yamardjfto 
 Batchatu ripravdhah (‘‘I send afar flesh-eating Agni, bearing off stains may 
he depart to Yama’s subjects’’.) (tr. Griffith). 

69. Cf. later on in Ch. V, p. 124. Not to overburden the present 
study, and lose sight of our main trend of thought regarding the 
positive agreeable use of hot energy in Vedic sacrifice, we leave it for 
another occasion to study the effecis produced by a possible lack of the right 
degree of the required sacred heat, including the problems arising from 
profane material when it is still ‘raw’. 

70. The mantra used is the one quoted above in note 68. 
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Sanskrit term used is frta, cooked)7! to be taken to its new 
dwelling-place in the world of the blessed”*. | 

From this it follows that just as Agni performs his task as 
the ‘carrier of the offerings’ from one level of Reality to another 
as Mediator par excellence between the human and.the divine 
spheres, so too, by extension he includes in his task also that of 
being an ‘escort of souls’ (or of ‘persons’ in their integrity) . 
But how different is this function of his from that, for example, 
of a Hermes psychopompos! Whereas Hermes is an ‘escort of 
souls’ in the sense that he guides to the divine world those who 
are entrusted to him, Agni absolves his task in the same way as 
in sacrifice, that is to say, by means of a transformation which 
he effects on the corpse, imparting to it the power to ascend to 
where its destiny calls it??. Even as psychopompos, Agni is always 
and principally a sacrificial Power who acts by means of the 
energizing and transforming force of his tapas, of his heat. In 
fact, as the Vedic priest had profoundly intuited during the 
‘performance of his sacrifices, the sacrificial fire is not simply 
destructive, but contains in itself the power of transforming and 
revivifying what is entrusted to it. Hence, in spite of the fact 
that the fire of pyre clearly burns the corpse and destroys it, it 
can also be seen as a valid means of revivification, if understood 
in the light of the analogy with sacrifice. And this interpreta- 
tion is also confirmed by the use of the word frta which designa- 
tes the positive action of the jdtaveda fire on the corpse. 


In fact, the use of the word frfa in connection with corpse, 
which is surely not meant to mean ‘cooked’ in the usual sense 


71. ‘O Jatavedas, when you have ‘cooked’ (frta) it, then you send 
it on the way of the fathers; when you have ‘prepared’ (frta) 1t, O Jataveda, 
then you give it to the fathers” (‘‘yadd Srtam krpavo jatavedo *themenam pra 
hinutat pitrbhyah |] 1 [/ §rtam yadd karasi jatavedo ’themenam pari dattat fpttr- 
bhyah...””) (RV X. 16.1 and 2). 

72. Cf. RV X.16.9 cd : thaivdyamitaro jatavedd devebhyo havyam vahatu 
prajdnan (‘But let this other Jatavedas carry oblation to the Gods for. he is 
skilful’) (tr. Griffith). 

73. Cf. RV X.16.3 : sdryam caksur gacchatu vdtam atma dydm ca gaccha 
prthivim ca dharmand | apo vd gaccha yadi tatra te hitamosadhisu prati tistha Sarirath 
{/ («The Sun receive thine eye, the wind thy spirit; go, as thy merit is, to 
earth or heaven; go, if it be thy lot, unto the water; go make thine home 
in nlants with all thy members’’.) (tr. Griffith). 
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of the word, rather signifies what is required from fire by the 
_Vedic priest whether in this particular case or in that of any 
other kind of sacrifice : transformation. ‘Cooking’ transforms 
what is cooked into a new life as a prelude tothe divinization 
to which it aspires. This function of fire, therefore, justifies 
cremation even where there is the will to live and even a wish 
for bodily immortality”. 

. And it is therefore here where a ritual language with a 
message of its own begins to come to light. Analyzing the pro- 
_ bable reasons which must have led the liturgist to cremate the 
deceased even though he had in mind the latter’s survival 
after death, including that of his body, one could perhaps 
arrive at a better knowledge of the Vedic conception, for us 
— still dim, of what lies beyond the tomb’, It is not the task of 
this study to delay on such a problem. It is enough to_ indicate 
here how many suggestions worth considering from a_ theolo- 
gical and philosophical point of view, can be found in a study 
| of the cult. 


) 2 Some Historico-religious Parallels : 


At this point it is interesting to attempt to draw a parallel 
with other religions and ask ourselves what specific characteris- . 
tic distinguishes Vedic sacrifice from that, for example, 
of the Greek or Judaic sacrifice—the two more significant 
points of reference in the Western culture, a culture which 
_ generally speaking is unanimously considered to bea paradigm 
- in such and other matters. 


74. Archaeologists begin to be more and more certain that the first 
Indo-Europeans used to bury their dead. In such case the change to 
cremation appearing in Vedic usage confirms the hypothesis of a sacrificial 
influence leading one to see in the pyre’s fire not a means of destroying the 
corpse, but of preserving through _ revivification. Only later on, will the 
evident destructive force of fire be adapted to the change in the philoso- 
.phical attitude, which occurred atthe time of Upanisads, towards death 
and cremation. Anyway, even nowadays cremation is not meant for 
‘all the Hindus, but is reserved, theoretically, to those entitled to have a 
sacrificial fire. 

75. It is somewhat significant that an American scholar, having finished - 
a thesis on tapas, found it meaningful to choose as theme for ‘his next study 
§rdddha, namely the ceremony for the dead. 
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In both of these religions, fire plays a vital.part in. the pre- 
paration and consumption of the sacrificial offering. In Judaic 
ritual, fire is an indispensable element, but among the many 
ritual regulations which Yahweh himself dictates for his 
cult, there is no special emphasis as to how to kindle it. 
Indeed, in one limit-situation itis not even lit by human 
hand but comes down directly from Heaven as a sign of God’s 
acceptance of the sacrificial gift?*. Ritually it does not seem to. 
have the same importance as that given to other liturgical 
particulars which are essential in the Judaic religious tradition. 
Here the emphasis is laid on the manner in which the sacrificial 
offering is to be consumed; or in the allocation of the victim’s 
blood which is to be sprinkled on fixed places of the altar; 
etc.77 Sometimes specific ways of cooking the victim are given, 
as for example in the Paschal commemoration, but here too 
the emphasis is laid not on the properties of the fire but rather 
on its consumption by the faithful?*. It is in the act of consuming 
the Paschal lamb that the message expressed by the sacrifice 
is conveyed; it is this same act which gives spiritual and 
historical meaning to the rite”, 

Moreover, God seals in the sacrifice every pact which he 
makes with his people, so that it is in the common partaking 
of the offering that the covenant is cemented. As the victim is 
to be eaten, logically it must be cooked. However, the portion 
destined for Yahweh is not cooked, but having been well pre- 
pared, is put to burn in the fire while still obviously raw. When 
Elijah challenges the prophets of Baal, in a divine contest, the 
decisive factor is precisely the appearance of the fire. This fire 
however has nothing to do with the preparation of the victim 
but with its consumption. The bull is cut in pieces and laid, 
still raw, on the wood of the altar; it is abundantly drenched 
in water so that the absorbing and destructive violence of the 
divine fire is manifested®?, 


76. Cf. below note 80. 

77. Cf. e.g. Mishna I. 1. 

78. Cf. e.g, Ex. XII. 1 ff. espec. vv. 9 and 11. 

79. Cf. Deut. XVI. 2 ff. 

80. Cf. I kings XVIII. 20-38 esp. from v. 33 onwards. 
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Similarly, in Greece fire is also the means by which the 
victim is offered to the Divinity®!. Cooking has an important 
part to play®?. As in Israel, itseems to be connected with the 
consumption of the victim by man rather than with the manner 
of producing an effect on the victim or on the Divinity which 
is to receive it. The myth of Prometheus illustrates this fact 
well: When Zeus discovers the trick played on him by the 
Titan over his own portion of the offering, he reacts by taking 
fire away from men so that they will have no means of consum- 
ing their part of the immolated animal®. Without fire it is not 
possible to consume the offering, so Prometheus remedies the 
situation by stealing again the fire from Zeus and returning it to 
mankind. Although this act earns him the well known punish- 

ment, he has completed his civilizing work for mankind*. This 
means that, in order to puta remedy to the effects of Zeus’ 


81. Cf. e.g. pertinent text in W. BURKERT, op. cit., pp. 80 ff." We do 
not have much information about Greek sacrifices, but surely fire was very 
important, so much so that the altar of Zeus in Olympia was built of ashes. 

82. The tripodes were very important items in sacrifices and there the 
flesh of the victims was boiled. Cf. W. BURKERT, of. cit., note 29 of Ch. 
II, and p. 83 (of the It. Ed.) 

83. One could recall here the well-known myth of Prometheus in 
HESIOD, Theog. vv 532 ff. The myth narrates how the Titan contrived to 
get for man the better portion of the victim offered in sacrifice, tricking 
Zeus to choose for himself the ‘classical’ portion, that is the long bones covered 
with fat. Disappointed, Zeus took fire away from men so that they be unable 
to consume their better portion. But Prometheus stole the fire again from the 

Gods, thus allowing sacrifices and civilization to proceed on their course. 
The myth seems to account for the ‘strange’ division of the portions between 
Gods and men. In a civilization where all the ‘best’ things have to be given 
to the Divine it is nonsensical to give to Gods the less comestible portion. 
This usage actually was handed down to the ‘civilized’ world from the 
prehistoric hunting period, where the vivification of the killed game was due 
from the reposition of the long bones covered with fat. But what at that time 
had a meaning, came to represent a ‘mischievous’ device in a different 
cultural situation. Hence the myth explaining this so-called ‘cheating’. 
For an interpretatiorr of this myth, see D. SABBATUCCI, Saggi sul misticismo 
greco, Roma (Ed Ateneo), 1955, pp. 77 ff. 

84. The punishment of Prometheus consisted in his being bound to the 
Rocks of Caucasus, with an eagle daily devouring his always growing liver 
(Cf. ESCHYLUS, Prometheus Bound). The punishment of men consisted in the 
creation of Pandora and her subsequently being sent to the world with her 
famous vase full of evils including Hope. (Cf. HESIOD. Theog. vv 567 ff.) 
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anger, Prometheus although himself an inventor, could not find 
any other means but fire to prepare. the sacrificial victim for 
consumption; although this cooking was not necessarily 
extended to the share of Gods. 

The difference between this and what we have tried to bring 
out in our exposition of the Vedic sacrifice is clear enough. It 
would become clearer still if we were to consider the eventual 
results stemming from lack of fire and absence of cooking in 
both Greek and Vedic sacrifices. When Zeus took the fire away 
from man, perhaps he meant to deprive him of the means to 
participate in a sacrifice where the eating of raw meat could 
besimply unthinkable. Yet, in the history of the Greek religion 
we know of a sacrifice which dispenses with fire and with the 
‘civilizing’ properties of cooking. This is the Orphic sacrifice 
in which the faithful—generally women-—-consume the victim 
raw as soon as it is killed. By means of the direct and immediate 
consumption of the victim when still pulsating with life, the 
faithful aim at entering into an immediate ‘mystical’. 
relation with the Divinity identified with the kid-victim 
without the mediation of fire. All the orgiastic rites of 
the Orphic-Dionysian mystery religion seem, in fact, 
to want to break out of the confines of social norms : the 
kid which is sacrificed is considered wild (whereas one of 
the actually universal conditions of the sacrifice demands that 

_the victim be domesticated). It is chased extra muros (outside 
the limits set by society) , and torn to pieces on the spot without 
preparation. This emphasizes the direct sacramental commu- 
nion of the faithful with the Divine in a mystical thrust which 
projects them beyond the conventions of society. In other 
words, the Orphic faithful who consume the sacrificial victim 
without it passing through the mediating and civilizing power 
of fire, perform an act which, though generally disapproved by 
conventional society, is religiously legitimized in Greece and 
assumes, in contrast to the normal sacrifice, certain special 
characteristics which may be called ‘mystical’, 


85. We recall that the word “mystic” is originally derived from the 
Greek word ‘mysticos’” connected with all that regards the Mysteries, 
especially the Eleusinian, but also the Orphic, Dionysian etc. 
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The situation is completely different in the Vedic ‘sacrifice’. 
In the Veda, where the lack of heat and of cooking is explicitly 
mentioned, it always has a negative character, even for the 
Divinity. It is the atapta taniir which lacks the power to arrive 
at its completion; it is that portion of the horse lost to cooking 
which has to be symbolically transferred on ‘something’ which 
could be subjected to cooking in order to make the sacrifice 
complete. Indra can be invited to receive the offering only 
when the priest is quite sure that it is sufficiently cooked or 
heated as we have seen. Besides, lack of heat is considered to be 
the mark of foreign peoples**, and it is precisely because these 
foreigners do not boil the milk (when the animals are not 
milked according to the rules) that their sacrifice is considered 
useless for the Divine®’. As a result the herds of cattle of alien 
peoples are useless and sterile from a religious, and therefore 
also a social, point of view, and their plunder by the Vedic 
peoples is seen to be more than legitimate®*. The unheated 
container is characteristically that used by foreigners (itarajand) 
and the poets of the Atharvaveda who perhaps have greater 
experience with ‘cold’ rites than their colleagues of the Rks, 
perceive the danger which lies in this lack of ritual heat and 
warn against its effects which they attribute to sorcery®®. Far 
from seeing it as a ‘mystical’ expression, the Vedic people con- 
sider lack of heat as belonging to what is generally known as 
sorcery. 

But, evenwithout search for those rites in which lack of heat is 
deliberately sought with a precise aim, suchas in the rites of black — 
magic, it is enough to see the negative effect which the failure 
of heat to reach a required degree has on the Vedic rite itself. 
We have already considered some key examples which have 
served us to eStablish the specific properties of heat in the 


86. Cf. e.g. AV VIII. 10.28. 

87. Cf. RV III.53.14: ... ndsiram duhre na tapanti gharmam (“They pour 
no milky draught, they heat no cauldron”) (tr. Griffith). 

88. Jbid. For a comment on this and similar texts see my ‘Ritual as 
Mirror Reflecting Rgvedic Life’ in Bharati, Bulletin of the Dept. of Ancient 
Indian History, Culture and Archaeology, vols. 12-14 (1968-71) dedicated 
to V.S. Agrawala, Benares (B.H.U.) 1971, pp. 281 ff. 

89. Cf. AV V1.17.4; V.31.1: yam te cakrur Gme patre .. (‘That (spell) 
put in the raw vessel...’”). 
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Vedic sacrifice : the pressing of Soma whose plant has toreceive 
theright quantity of heat in order to attain the fad,i.e. the goal to 
which it is directed. It is precisely here that the essential differ- 
ence lies between the use of fire inthe Mediterranean reli- 
gions and in the Vedic. In Greece, cooking is merely indicative 
of being a civilizing device and therefore can be occasionally 
dispensed with. In India, cooking is the principal agent which 
provides the victim with the energy to transform itself and to 
ascend to its proper destination, and so is indispensable. In 
India, its absence does not express a mystical attitude; it 
renders all the rites inefficacious or even counterproductive. Its 
presence gives the measure of the actualizing power attributed 
to cooking, a power which can determine the success or failure 
of any sacrificial activity. | 

In other words :in Greece, an offering which is consumed 
raw has its raisond’éire although remaining at the periphery of 
the official religion. It only alters one’s relationship to the 
Divinity, but does not abolish it; on the contrary, it strength- 
ens it. In India when a more intimate and more immediate 
‘mystical’ relationship with the Divine is sought it is rather the 
celebration of the rite whichis dropped altogether, but, 
significantly not the energy produced by it. This energy, as 
we are going to see, is interiorized through ascetic discipline | 
as tapas. 


«3. First Consequences of Ritual Cooking as an Agent of Transforma- 
tion : 


The Vedic priest was not fully aware in the beginning 
of the possible liturgical and philosophical implications which 
his manner of handling the offering entailed. He probably 
only knew that the rites he performs distinguish him from 
the priests of the surrounding peoples who “do not heat the 
cauldron’’®®, But as yet no precise references—but only hints— 
are given to explain the effects caused by ritual heat. Still, the 
idea that the heat of the sacrificial fire has an ‘energetic’ 
meaning is already latent in several passages of the Revedic 
hymns. | | 


90. Cf. RV III.53.14 quoted above in note 87. 
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The start of this Vedic interpretation of heat as an energiz- 
ing element in sacrifice may have been the observation of the 
transforming powers of fire and its heat which are able to 
radically change the properties of offering, modifying it from 
the raw to the cooked state and transforming its unpleasant smell 
into sweet fragrance. The attentive priests and poets must have 
then extended this process from the physical realm to therealm 
which is more properly religious. After all, this step could not 
have been too difficult for the Vedic man, who is attentive to 
every detail and is in search of a unifying principle between 
the transient world, from where sacrifice departs, and the 
eternal, divine, world where sacrifice arrives. The energy of 
heat, which has the power to transform a physical object in 
such away that it can become virtually unrecognizable from 
its previous condition, must also possess the power to effect 
another much more important transformation on the victim, a 
transformation which renders it presentable to Gods and accept- 
able for thém as part of themselves. It is this energy which gives 
fire the power to bring about not only the preliminary purifica- 
tion of the offering but also the total transformation which is 
necessary for the interaction between the two realms or spheres 
of the global Reality : the terrestrial and the divine. These 
two realms are felt to be not only separate from each other but 
also intrinsically different, though complementary to each other. 
In order to come into contact, therefore, the two natures must 
fuse into each other, and this cannot happen except through the 
transformation of the imperfect part into the perfect. The Divine, 
in fact, cannot, by definition, ‘absorb’ what is extraneous to 
it, namely what is non-divine. Thusin order that interaction 
should be effected, the terrestrial sphere needs to adapt itself, to 
the divine and to be transformed into it. Only then by the sacral 
transformation of its offerings which are called upon to pass over - 
from one plane to another can human nature bridge the abyss 
which separates it and its presents from the divine. The 
discovery of the sacred properties of heat, exhibited in the 
sacred fire enable the Vedic priest to make use of this energy 
“to surmount through using the transformation of the victim 
the distance between Heaven and Earth and to overcome the 
difference between Divinity and Humanity (tacether urith «11 
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transforms, prepares, ‘cooks’ the offerings, consecrating them 
into the very ‘substance’ of the Sacred. 

This observation, which at first sight may seem insignificant, 
will reveal itself, in the long run, to be full of consequences not 
only in determining ritual practice but also in all the subsequent 
Brahmanic religious and cosmological speculations. 

We have seen that in the Mediterranean world fire is used as 
the principal means to transfer, consume and eliminate the 
victim from the human world in order to bring it into 
contact with the celestial world receiving it. Theoretical 
speculation on the effects of sacrifice and hence too the litur- 
gical insistence on the ritual particulars which are judged more 
important for cultic purposes, concentrate on the blood of the 
victim—which, as life element, is in direct relationship with the 
Divine to which it belongs by right. As for the rest, the true and 
great protagonists of the whole sacrificial complex are primarily 
the Divinity who receives the offering and by it is placated or: 
pleased, and secondarily man who deprives himself of ‘a part 
of himself to give it to the Divinity either in homage, or in 
expiation, or in the hope of receiving an adequate recompense. 
In any case, the fire and the victim are just two elements of the 
whole sacrificial complex and are definitely subordinate to the 
dominant divine Reality, so much so that for the majority of 
the followers of the various theistic religions of the. world the 
offering of a sacrifice implies ipso facto a belief in a Divinity 
who receives it and who is naturally far superior to the rite 
which is dedicated to it. To portray graphically this concep-_ 
tion of sacrifice in its entirety, we could represent it by the 


following diagram : 


5 


4 


in which Alpha is man the sacrificer, Omega the Divinity who 
receives the offering and ‘S’ is the liturgical action by means of 
which the offering ascends, transforming itself to ‘sweet frag- 
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rance’ and spiritual food. The Divinity profits from this liturgi- 
cal action and along the same sacrificial line sends its grace in 
the form of various benefits, 

No doubt, the first Vedic sacrifice, in the oldest hymns of the 
RV, conforms more or less to the idea represented in the diagram. 
There we come across rsis who, to obtain favours for their kings 
and patrons®!, offer sacrifice to Divinities who dominate the 
world scene and are free to listen or not to the prayers of those 
who offer the sacrifice according as they have been well propi- 
tiated or not®*, The Vedic hymns are full of invocations for 
help addressed to the principal Divinities, which is a sign that 
they are considered to be powerful in themselves and clearly 
superior to the offering which they are implored to accept®?, 

Still the methods of cooking, liturgically imposed for the 
preparation of the victim after its immolation, put the victim 
in a position which begins to distinguish it, as far as its own 
destiny is concerned, from other sacrificial victims in most 
religions of the world. In the Vedas, the victim is energized 
and is transferred alive to the divine world. It seems that Gods 
do not consume it but welcome it to their company asa_ friend, 
gaining power from the energy of the new life which is added 
to theirs and to their world, without having to eat it, although 
_yajia is sometimes also considered to be a meal for them. In the 
final destiny of the immolated offering is contained the seed of 
— the new Vedic interpretation of sacrifice, a seed which did not 
remain unnoticed. When the rsis became aware of the trans- 
formation wrought by fire on the victim or on the ingredients of 
the offering an imperceptible change of accent occurred in the 
- whole Vedic sacrificial complex which was enough to give a new 
direction to their entire sacred act. 

Once the necessity of thermic energy in sacrifice, or better in 
_ its preparation, became clear to the rsis, all the theory and 


91. Cf. e.g. RV III.33; IV.30; VI.18; VII.33; VII.82; X.49; ete. 
92. Cf.e.g. RV 1.10 to Indra; RV III.28 to Agni; RV V.54 to the 
. Maruts; RV VIII.26 to the Agvins; RV IX. 66 to Soma; etc. 

93. Cf.e.g. RV III. 36 and 37 where Indra is invoked for the help he 
Bives in battles; RV IV. 13 and 14 where the sun rises due to Varuna, Mitra 
and the Agvins; etc. Cf. other texts in my previously quoted article 
‘‘Ritual as Mirror.” 
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practice of the rite began to hinge on this decisive point, 
developing it, in course of time, to its ultimate consequences”. 
If it is fire which, with its heat, imparts to the victim the power 
to rise to immortality, it is on this fire (already divine in 
itself) and on its power that the whole priestly attention during 
the liturgical action will be concentrated. It is, in fact, fire 
which . gives value to the whole action inasmuch as it renders it 
possible and efficacious. . 
However, since fire exercises its power on the victim itself and 
not on the offerers or officiants, much less on the Divinity, 
because it is the victim which is cooked and transformed, the 
centre of the sacrificial action is consequently displaced. The 
effect of the sacred activity during the rite is focused on the 
victim and it ison it that the liturgical attention of the priest, 
and, consequently, that of the Divinities also, is now turned. 
Thus the victim assumes the principal role in the ceremony. 
Not only does it undergo an ‘initiation’, a ‘con-secration’, a 
process, that is to say, implying death and resurrection which 
(like the courser of afvamedha) ensures that it will go alive to 
Gods by the shortest route, but it becomes itself the receptacle 
of the sacred energy and therefore the place where the specific 
power of the universal Godhead is accumulated. Having itself 
received life in all its fulness, the victim can, in its turn, extend 
its immortalized and sacralized glory both to the sacrificer and 
to the whole cosmos so that they may live.strengthened by it. 


However, even though it is elevated to the undisputed centre 
of the whole liturgical action, the victim is not divinized in 
itself. The victim is transformed, becomes both immortal and 
an agent of immortality, but it will not simply take the place 
of the Divinity, thus leaving unaltered the religious scheme 
generally adopted by the greater part of the world’s traditions. 
The diagram represented above always remains with its Alpha 
and Omega at the extremities of the line ‘S’ but now the accent 
falls on this line ‘S’, which is stabilized and which becomes the 
centre of attraction both of Alpha and Omega, both of which 
are attracted by its sacred Energy. Hence the diagram is now 
‘transformed in the following manner : 


94. The process, as will be seen, will reach its culmination in the time 
of the Brahmanas and the Sitras. 
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In fact, by attracting the liturgical attention on itself, the 
victim ends up by giving value to the sacred Action as such and in 
itself. By its being transformed by means of the power which is 
internal to the cult and operative within the cult itself viz., 
‘cooking’, the victim brings. into relief the nature of-the whole 
liturgical complex. If it is the sacred action itself, which effects 
the transformation and the immortalization of the victim, it is 
natural that it tends to become self-sufficient and independent 
of the whole: Ultimate Reality, absorbing in its own sphere of 
action both men and Gods. Sacrifice becomes a vivifying force 
independent of any other Agent superior to it, and acts directly 
first of all on the victim itself and then on the whole universe. 
Thus it gradually becomes the sole guarantee for the fulfilment 
of what is asked of it (from the continuation and maintenance of 
the cosmic order to the granting of progeny and wealth) indepen- 
dently of any eventual intervention by Gods. Thus, the whole 
‘sacrificial Action is divinized, by being made to represent the 
' divine activity par excellence, and later on by being absolutized 
in such a way that it itself becomes cosmic and eternal, the 
Absolute and Impersonal Godhead itself®5. The uniqueness of 
the develoments in the speculative and religious interpretation 
of the Vedic sacrifice consists precisely in this, as becomes 
apparent when we compare these developments with what took 
place in other religions. In other religions, the tendency is 


95. Cf. eg. RV X. 90.16 : yajftena yajftam avajanta devas tan‘ dharmani 
prathamanydsan ... (‘‘through sacrifice the Gods offered to the sacrifice: these 
_ were the first laws .. .””). This verse has been taken again from tradition on 
various occasions; see e.g. SatBr I.7.3.26 :... yajfte vajftam tanavama ... 
(**. .. we stress sacrifice . .””) which will be quoted later in Ch. IV, note 28. 
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either to divinize the victim itself (as, for example, in Christia- 
nity) or to identify it with God (as in Orphism) in such a way 
that it represents the Divine completely—in which case the 
Omega of our diagram remains unchanged. For the Brahmanas, 
on the contrary, the victim always remains a victim and it is 
the sacrificial Act as such which acquires Absolute Power; 
it is the Sacred Action which by itself completes and assumes the 
whole of Reality®*. This is the essence of immortality to which 
the various divinities of the Pantheon have recourse to complete, 
valorize and immortalize their existence. In terms of our 
diagram : the ‘S’ does not change place, but rather stabilizes 
itself and assumes gigantic proportions, attracting to itself, 
centripetally, not only Alpha but also Omega, thus ipso facto 
emptying the latter of its content (at least of that usually attri- 
buted to the Divine as ‘Person’) : that is why Gods shift their 
position from Omega into Alpha, becoming themselves per- 
formers alongside their position as Receivers*’. 

Thus the first and greatest victim, Purusa, that is, the 
Primordial Cosmic Man%’, becomes the basis of the whole 
creation which originates from the sacrificial dismemberment 
of his body®, and later on is transformed into Prajapati, the 
Lord of all the creatures which were born of him™®™, Still, it is 


“ 
r 


96. This pre-eminence of the Cosmic Sacrifice as Divine Reality entit- 
led the Vedic people to be called, rightly, ‘‘the people of the Sacrifice” in 
the same way as the Hebrews are described inthe Bible as ‘‘the people of 
Yahweh.” Cf. H. AGUILAR, of. cit., p. 57. 

97. Cf. below in the Conclusion, pp. 271 ff. 

98. We call the human ‘greatest’? from a ‘sentimental’ not from a 
‘liturgical’ point of view. In ancient India in fact human sacrifice was not 
considered to be the ‘greatest’ one. No mention is made of it in the traditional 
division (see below Ch. IV, note 18), and inthe texts its place is rather 
secondary to the asvamedha (see below, Ch. V, p. 103 and note 3). 

99. Cf, RV X.90.9 : .. .tasmad yajnat sarvahuta yeah sdmani jajnire chandamsi 
jajitire tasmad yajus tasmad ajayata ... (‘from this sacrifice integrally offered 
the rks and sama were born; the hands were born from this, from this the 
yajus was generated ...’’). This theme will be taken up again in Ch. III. This 
way of conceiving the role of the victim does not apply only to man, but 
to any victimor offering. We refer here to the universalization of the creative 
power of the victim in the Atharvic hymns quoted in the next chapter. 

100. Cf. e.g. SatBr X.2.2.1 : ekam purusam akurvantsa prajdpatir abhavatsa 
praja asrjata... (“they make (of him) a Man, he became Prajapati, he 
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not he who gives value to the sacred Action by his being an 
illustrious victim, it is the sacred Action as such which gives him 
value in his creative function. This is to say that the immolated 
Purusa himself—in the Rgveda his is not yet a self-immolation 
but it is the Gods who ‘stretch’ him out in sacrifice!®1—has a 
cosmic importance above all because of the Action which took 
place in the dismemberment of his body, and not the other way 
about. Purusa becomes the Absolute by means of the Action 
which is performed on him and which, in its turn, is the means 
by which creation takes place. Only in a second moment— 
especially in the Brahmanas—is the Cosmic Purusa personalized 
as Lord of Creatures (Prajapati), presenting himself as the God 
who receives the sacrificial offering; but even then he does not 
appear as the divinization of a particular victim but rather as 
the sublimation of sacrifice as such. ‘Prajapati is Sacrifice’ 
(prajapatir yajfas )'°?, It is his identification with the sacrifice which 
forms his grandeur and nobility, and not vice versa. This will 
equally apply'to the principal divine figure which appears in 
the following (Puranic) period, namely Visnu, who, as we shall 
see, will acquire the right to be identified with sacrifice! 
through a proper competition. 


4. The Role of Sacred Heat in the Divine World: 


It is important to emphasize, at this point, that the Vedic 
conception of sacrifice as absolute and self-sufficient Action has 
nothing of ‘magic’ about it. First of all,in the Vedic hymns 
the offering is still addressed to a given Divinity. It is the 
Divinity which is asked to grant one’s own desires, but even when 
the sacrificial action becomes independent and _ the focal point 
of whatever happens in Heaven, on earth and in the entire 


generated the creatures ...). 


101. Cf. RV X.90.6: yat purusena havisa devd yajflam atanvata... (‘with the 
purusha as offering the Gods stretched the sacrifice. ..”). As one can see, 
the word “‘stretching” used in the text is taken from the Vedic technical 
terminology. This hymn will be quoted again in notes 55 and 57 of 
Ch. III, and also in note 12 of the Conclusion, p. 275. 

102. SatBr V.2.1.4; etc. 

103. Cf. below Ch. VIII, pp. 220 ff. 
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universe, sacrifice is never severed from what is considered 
‘Divine’ in the true and most profound meaning of the word. 
In fact, if it is true that the sacrificial energy which in Vedic 
theology gives sacrifice its position is so powerful because it 
derives its force from the fact that it belongs to the whole 
liturgical and cultic complex, it is no less true that the entire 
sacrificial apparatus can produce such energy in itself precisely 
because by its means it is already in contact with the divine 
world. There is little that man and his ritual action can do if 
sacrifice is not already in some way connected with that Divine 
he desires to attain. What, however, specifically differentiates 
the concept of the Vedic sacrifice, in its religious and specula- 
tive development, from that of a sacrifice offered to a Personal 
God, Absolute Lord, is that, in the latter conception, such a 
God always remains superior to every sacrificial rite which 
simply serves to placate, satisfy and render Him well-disposed 
towards His devotees,, whereas in the former conception, the 
Divinity occupies an inferior place. In the Vedic liturgy, the 
connection with the Divine takes the form of an identification 
of Sacrifice with the Divine in an abstract sense, on creative and 
universal level. Sacrifice is the Divine and the Divine is sacrifice. 
The elevation of sacrifice to the cosmic level and to universal 
validity has its repercussions on the individual Divinities whose 
role, function and power are diminished and yet continue to 
exist and even to remain the recipients of the sacrifice at least 
for a certain time.104 

In the latest hymns of the Rgveda, the rsis gradually become 
aware of the inevitable philosophical change which their liturgy, 


104. This pre-eminence of a Divine Action over against a Divine Person 
has embarrassed: many a non-Indian scholar accustomed to a different 
cultic and religious relationship between the devotee and the Godhead (cf. 
e.g. the observations of Max Muller, Eggeling, S. Levi, etc. on this point.) . 
Since the norm in this matter is generally taken to be the Christian religion, 
it will be useful perhaps to recall here that all the arguments given by these 
scholars to demonstrate the ‘“‘magic’’ character of the Vedic sacrifice could 
equally apply and with equal force to the Christian sacrifice, which however 
is generally not considercd to be ‘“‘magical’’. We say this not to invalidate 
the Christian religion in its main cultic act, but to acknowledge the same 
faith to the Vedic people. Furthermore, today that a ‘personal’? God is no 
longer so important for religious Faith, perhaps the pre-eminence of a Divine 
act can be of help in the deepening of the knowledge of the Absolute. 
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centredon the symbolic power of heat, is slowly bringing about. 
In the process of exalting sacrifice to the detriment of the single 
Divinities the rsi rediscovers the balance between the sacred and 
sacrifice, precisely in the same sacred heat which had provoked 
the imbalance. By means of the energy developed by and in 
his rite, he attains directly to the heart of each Divinity, find- 
ing therein the deepest common characteristic of each beyond 
‘their various personalities and individual particularities. In 
this he finds the connection between the act he performs 
onearth, and the Divine he is attempting to reach. This 
characteristic or element is the intimate heat of the sacred Fire 
which, on the one hand, gives the rite its potential to be ‘ready’ 
(Sria) to ‘reach’ (afnute) the other shore and on the other 
hand reveals itself as the specific attribute of certain Divinities, 
especially those which are more directly linked to the creative 
activity. Appellations such as tapistha, atapas, samtapana, are 
predicated of the’ weapons of Agni! 5, of Indra! and of the 
Maruts associated with him}, while Agniis understandably 
the ¢éapistha par excellence and it is to him that the following 
rk refers: . 


tapa tapistha tapasd tapasvan*, 


All these attributes predicated of the heat emitted by fire, are 
expressed by terms which for the most part are derived from 
the root tap. This word, among the various roots which indicate 
more or less the same idea and experience of heat, refers, as we 
have seen, to a special kind of heat which warms slowly but in 


105. Cf. eg. RV IV. 5. 4 : pra tam agnir babhasat tigmajambhas tapisthena 
Socisa yah suradhah ... (‘‘May sharp-toothed Agni, the very liberal, consume 
with his hottest flames them . . .”) (tr. Bloomfield, Rg-Veda repetitions, p. 214) ; 
RV_ VII.15.13 :... tapisthair ajaro daha... (*‘O without age, burn with 
(your) very hot (flames) ”’). 

106. Cf. e.g. RV 1.55.1 where atapah is perhaps an attribute of Indra, and 
RV ITII.30.16 where a stone (afan), a weapon Of Indra is said to be tapistha; 
etc. 


107. Cf. e.g. RV VII.59.9 where the Maruts are said samtapana; etc. 


108. RV VI.5.4: “Heat, O you very hot, possessor of heat, with your 
heat’’. 
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depth and, though remaining mostly invisible, penetrates and 
transforms'®, 

This transforming power, however, does not present itself as 
a ‘bridge’ (asin other religious traditions) but rather establishes 
itself as a centre of attraction for them both. So, even before 
the rsis became aware of the absoluteness of sacrifice as such 
and elaborated the symbolism of the Sacred Heat of sacrifice; 
by now concretized into a neutral substantive, tapas, we 
observe it emerge from the bosom of Gods as their divine 
attribute. It presents itself, beyond their various personalities, 
as the Unique Centre of the Universe from which everything 
takes its origin, indeed as the Primordial Principle of the _ first 
pre-cosmic principles themselves—those of Night, Ocean and 
Rta the supreme Order. 

“Ria and the True (satya) are born of the incandescent Tapas; 
of it is born the Night; of it the vast Ocean’’!2®, 

When the Vedic poets fascinated by the grandeur of the sacri- 
_ ficial action which they are enacting and which has revealed 
to their understanding the profound depths of this action, ask 
themselves what is the power underlying its dynamism, a power 
that incorporated the Divinities!, they find their answer in 
that tapas which has been experienced by them as the essence 
of sacrifice and therefore of all Reality, whether divine, human 
or terrestrial 112, which unfolds from sacrifice. Thus, tapas, the 
principle of transformation, has transformed itself too and be- 
come, from the mere sacrificial ‘means’ which it ually was, 
the beginning and end of the Real. 


However, its transformation does not stop with its apotheosis 
in the Rgveda, Heat resumes its function as a transforming 


109. On the etymology and characteristics of tapas and tapati see Ch. I, 
pp. 21-22. 

110. RV X.199.1 : rtam ca satyam cabhiddhat tapaso’dhyajdyata | tato rdatry 
ajayata tatah samudro arnavah/] See my comment on this in U.M. VESCI 
“Das begriff des Tapas” in Kairos III, Salzburg, 1968. 

111. Cf. RV X.121.1 etc. regarding the ever-repeated question in the 
refrain ‘‘to which (kasmai) God shall we give the offering?’’ (kasmai devdya 
havisa vidhema). For the problem involved, see the whole hymn RV X.129. 
_ W2. Cf RV X.129.3 : ... tapasas tan mahind jayataikam ... (‘‘That was 
born as one for the power of tapas’’). 
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agent now sublimated out of the ritual while remaining 
essentially an attribute of what it transforms. Tapas, after hav- 
ing been for a short while the universal cosmic principle, soon 
resumes its place as an energetic element in Sacrifice as Creative 
principle, to appear still later as an attribute of sacrifice per- 
sonified, viz. Prajapati. | 


CHAPTER THREE 


RITUAL HEAT AS A SOURCE OF ENERGY IN 
THE ATHARVAVEDA 


In the first Veda, as we have seen, cooking is initially nothing 
but a means, even if very important, of preparing the sacrifice, 
and the indispensability of its function is asserted more as a 
fact than as the result of exegetical or other speculation. It is 
felt that the offering (havis) must be prepared or cooked (Jria) 
to be acceptable and the Divinity invited to partake of it; there 
is also the idea that cooking is necessarily linked to the prepara- 
tion of the havis so much so that the whole process of preparing 
every kind of offering, from its preliminaries to cooking proper, 
is significantly called by the single term ‘pakt’? from the root 
pac to cook. Still, the reason for this necessity is adumbrated 
only in one or two facts and even then in a negative manner, 
namely as the discomfort and the inconvenience which might 
be caused by its eventual lack’. 

The exegetical and philosophica] development of this small 
liturgical detail, so full of consequences for the entire specula- 
tive conception of the Brahmanic sacrifice, takes place unnotice- 
ably until finally it overtly blossoms all of a sudden into the 
philosophical hymns of Book X, the last chronologically as well 


1. Cf. e.g. the already quoted atapta taniir na... asnute of RV I1X.83.1 
discussed on p. 29, Ch. II, andthe texts RV 1.162.9 and 16 respectively 
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as kairologically?, in the apotheosis of the sacred. heat now 
considered as the Universal First Principle. 


While the Rgvedic pronouncements on sacrifice and on tapas 
seem to take place unexpectedly at the end of the Rgvedic 
Samhita, in the other Vedas the Revedic intuition ofthe power 
of ascension contained in the process of cooking is made more 

explicit and even expresscd in more detailed terms throughout 
the performance of the rite itself. 


Although, for a number of reasons the Atharvaveda has been 
the last to be included in the definitive Vedic canon, we will 
not discuss it as the last because it surely contains material 
which recalls the historical and social conditions depicted in 
the hymns of the RV rather than those described in the prin- 
cipal schools of the Yajurveda and their Brahmanas. There- 
fore, we have chosen to treat the Atharvaveda close to the 
chapter on the Rgveda, since both are closely related one to 
the other’, but are different from each other in as far as a great 
part of the Atharvaveda reflects an elaboration with a greater 
breadth of vision than that of the Rgveda. The Atharva, for 
imstance, has certainly taken a decisive step forward in the 
interpretation of sacred heat, tapas. 


In fact, what has been only intuited or conjectured from some 
hints in the Rgveda is now, in the Atharva, clearly and con- 


2. The terms are taken from the Greek cronos and kairos. See acomment 
on their use in R. PANIKKAR, Religione e religioni, Brescia( La Morceliana) , 
~—- 1966. | | 


3. According to the present writer the character of the Atharvaveda is 
very similar to that of the Rgveda: both have mantras that are 
mainly to be recited during rituals and sacrifices, and _ both, 
especially towards the end, lounge themselves in wonderful religious 
and cosmological speculations. Perhaps, one of the reasons why 
the Atharvaveda was not included for a long time in the traditional 
canon was that since the Atharvaveda was considered to be a duplicate 
of the Rgveda, no necessity was felt to do so. The question which could 
be asked is how it was that the Atharvic hymns, duly selected, never 
- found a place in the R& collection, as the hymns of other families for example 
the Mandala III of the Visvamitras, the VII of the Vasistha, the VI of 
Bharadvaja, etc. For a survey of the families (gotras) of the Vedic poets see 
C. KUNHAN RAJA, Poet-Philosophers of the Rgveda, Madras (Ganesh and 
Co. Ltd.) 1963, and V.G. RAHURKAR, The Seers of the Rgveda, Pune 
(Univ. of Pune), 1964. For a more specific survey of the Atharvic religion 
see also N.J. SHENDE, The Religion and Philosobhy of Atharva Veda, Puna 
(Bhan. Or. Res. Inst. ) 1952; id., Kavi and Kavya in the Atharvaveda, Pune 
{ Univ. of Pune), 1967. | 
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sciously established. Here the heat of cooking is directly and 
explicitly connected with what the sacrificer can obtain and even 
with the upward movement given to the victim itself, which is 
positively attested. Here the texts which indicate the great part 
heat has in the preparation of the sacrificial offering are much 
more numerous than in the Rgveda‘ and they now exhibit a_ 
greater awareness of the importance of sacred heat developed 
in and through sacrifice and its liturgical significance is fairly 
clearly expounded. 


1. Sacred Heat in the Rite: 


Unlike the rsis of the hymns previously considered, the 
Atharvan ysis are by now conscious of the link which exists 
between the heat of sacrifice and sacred energy and do not 
hesitate to relate the results of sacrifice to the heat which bursts 
forth from the sacrificial] fire. 

In a hymn dedicated to the sacrifice of billy-goat (ajamedha), 
after having puta pitcher of water on fire to boil and immersed 
in it the pieces of the victim, the priest asks the immolators 
who are in charge of its cooking, to surround it well with 
burning embers so that the offering when “‘cooked (frta) goes. 
to the world of recompense’’>, When it is heated further 
(atapthds) together with the offering of a hot pudding of grain 
(taptac caror), it ascends up to the third firmament (ndkam 
tritiyam)*®, The relation between the results of sacrifice and heat 
is evident, but the rsi takes pains to emphasize the propellant 
power of heat by addressing the victim in these words: ‘“‘As fire 
out of the fire have you emerged; conquer and win this efful- 
gent world of light’’?, A little further on in the same hymn, it 


4, The texts concerned are collected in the already quoted book of 
Ch. BLAIR which serves as background for the present study. We refer 
also to our study on The Concept of Tapas which is still in preparation, but a 
portion of which has already been published in La Critica Sociologica, Roma 
Nos. 57-58, Primavera-estate 1981, pp. 157-169. Here we quote only the 
most significant text concerning our topic. 

5. AV IX.5.5 ...§rto gacchatu sukttdm yatra lokah. 

6. AV IX.5.6 ab: utkrdmatah pari ced atapthds taptac caror adhi ndkam 
trtiyam, We follow WHITNEY’s cmendation which reads alapthds instead of 
ataptas. 

7. AV IX.5.9 cd : agner agnir adhi sam babhivitha jyotis mantam abhi lokam 
jayaitam. 


£ 
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isrepeated that itis when cooked that the billy-goat (ajah 
pakvah) offered together with the five rice dishes (the paficaudana) 
rises to the heavenly world (svarga loka) defeating Nirrti, the 
Goddess of Darkness, and conquering the worlds illuminated, 
by Siarya, the Sun’. At the moment, then, of the actual offering 
when the poet invokes the Divinities so that they receive what 
is being sent to them’, or invokes the Universe itself, divinized, 
and concretely represented by ritual entities made absolute,! 
he is keen to recall once again that the priest ‘cooks’ (pacata) 
both the billy-goat and the five rice dishes so that ‘the Quarters 
may accept it from you(the priest) .”’44 On another occasion, the 
Atharvic rsi addresses the billy-goat directly exhorting it to rise 
to the highest firmament, but he does so only when he is sure 
that it is well prepared and cooked (frta).!” 

The same thing happens with other kinds of offerings. With 
the odana can be obtained “the sacrificial word and all the 
worlds’’!8 provided, however, that the cereal-pudding is well- 
heated by the receptacle (gharma) which contains it. In its 
turn, the gharma which contains the. milk of the morning offer- 
ing to the Aévins, has a very close relation with heat—as its 


8. Cf. AV IX.5.18 : ajah pakvak svarge loke dadhdti paftcaudano nirrtim 
bddhamdnah| tena lokant séiryavato jayema {{ (‘‘The goat Paficaudana, when 
cooked, transporteth, repelling Nirrti, to the world of svarga; by him may 
we win worlds which Sirya brightens.”’) (tr. Griffith) 

9. Cf. eg. AV XI.6.1 ff. where the Gods invoked are Agni, Indra, 
Vanaspati, Visnu, Bhaga, Mitra, Varuna, Savitr, Pasan, the Aévins etc. 

10. Cf. e.g. AV XII.1.1 ff. where there is mention of satya (truth), 
brhat (sacred formula), brahman, yajita (sacrifice) etc. as worthy of praise 

_ and cult, 

ll. AV IX.5. 37: ajam ca pacata pafica caidann | sarvé difah sammanasah 
sadhricih santar desah prati grhnantu ta etam |] (‘‘He cooks the goat and the five 
cakes. May in accordance the cardinal directions and in agreement united 
the intermediary points accept it from thee”’.) 

12.: Cf. AV IV.14.9 : Srtam ajam Srtaya prorguhi tvacd sarvair angaih sam- 
bhrtam visvartipam | sa uttistheto abhi nakam uttamam padbhiscaturbhih prati tistha 

diksuj/ (Over a ‘cooked’ goat lay a ‘prepared’ skin to robe him ‘cooked’ in 
perfect form with ali his members; rise upward to the highest firmament, 
with their four feet stand firm in the regions’’.) 

13. Cf. AV XI. 3.19: ... odanena yajitavacah sarve lokéh samadpyah .. . 
(‘‘with odana the sacrificial word, all the worlds, have to be won. . .”) 

14. Cf. AV X1.3.18 : carum paitcabilamukham gharmo abhindhe ... (‘the 
cauldron flames around the offering with five open mouths”.) __ 


~ 
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very name, which, as we have seen, means ‘heat’, indicates. In 
the hymn which the Atharva Veda dedicates to the cauldron, a 
vessel very important for Pravargya,!® one can observe a new 
phase in the cosmicization of the sacred Action in the fact that 
specific tasks hitherto reserved for the Divinities have transferred 
to the ritual implements. The rsi is aware of this and stresses it. 
At a certain moment in the ritual, as’ we shall have occasion | 
to see later, the cauldron, gharma, filled with the milk of the 
offering, is put on the fire to boil. During the three stages which 
follow, namely, when the milk first comes in contact with the 
fire, when it begins to boil and rise and when it starts over- 
flowing—an overflow which is likened to milking—thé cauldron, 
through the increase of its contents ritually creates beings and 
time. This leads the poet to put in relief the transfer to the 
ritual implement of the creative role traditionally attributed to 
the Divinity: ‘‘it (the gharma) milking out the present, the past 
and the future, discharges all the duties (vrata) of Gods’’.16 

This is the first hint of the exalted development of Pravargya 
as it appears later in more detail in the Brahmanas. We know, 
in fact, that during the Brahmanic period the three stages 
mentioned above have a determining importance in the creation 
of the worlds which overflow from the sacrifice.” In the Brah- 
manas, however, creation is independent of any intervention 
on the part of any divine personality. Here, on the contrary, 
the wonder shown by the Atharvic poet tells us that we are 
witnessing the moment of transition between two conceptions, 
one which still assigns to the Divinities creative action, the 
other which begins already to attribute this action to the ritual 
itself, indeed to the very mechanics of the sacrifice. 


2. Divinization and ‘Cosmicization’ of the Offering: 


The result of this newly acquired conception of a special 
power obtained in the passage through fire and its heat is that 


15. Cf. later on Ch. VIII dedicated to this type of offering. 

16. AV IV.11.2 : bhdtam bhavisyad, bhuvand duhdnah sarod devdndm carati 
vratani | : 

17. The motif of the process of creation going through the stages of 
the boiling gharma full of milk is largely developed in the Brahmanas. We 
shall discuss it in Ch. VIII dedicated to Pravargya. 
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on the one hand the ritual Act becomes independent and 
assumes the tasks proper to Gods, while, on the other, the 
victim is regenerated taking on a new birth which it owes to 
the sacrificial fire. The billy-goat, for example, is identified 
with Agni himself and iseven called ‘light’ (jyotis) as if to 
indicate its acquisition of a new luminous nature, due to the 
effect of the ritual cooking.1® Thus re-born, it is transferred 
from this mortal world and, being firmly installed in his newly 
conquered position, ‘‘stands firmly with his four feet in every 
direction”’.® 
Hence not only isall attention now foscussed on the victim in 
its preparation for the salvific journey to the divine world?0— 
but also on it as the centre of the sacrificial Action, rather than 
on the Divinity. This speculative reflection, moreover, changes 
aspect when compared to the Rgvedic reflection on the same 
subject. In the Rgveda, it is the future of the victim which is 
taken into consideration; here, on the contrary, it is its being 
itself. It is the victim, and not the sacrifice or even the Divinity, 
which stands firmly in the firmament, spreading its feet in the 
four directions. It is installed there and therefore it becomes 
identified with it. Its transformation, by means of the cooking, 
has ‘cosmicized’ it. In the moment of its consecration, every 
part of the (male-)goat is assimilated to and identified with one 
or other of the various parts of the cosmos in such a way that 
when the time comes for its dismembering for the final offering, 
this dismembering will correspond to the unfolding of its sacred 
energy in the cosmos. Thus, the goat (aj2), by now one with 
the ritual action itself which has universalized it,24 is beyond 


18. Cf. AV [X.5.7 : ajo agnir ajam u jyotir dhurajam... (‘‘the he-goat 
is Agni, they call the goat light, the goat .. .’’) 

19, AV IV.14.9 d quoted in note 12 of this chapter : padbhif caturbhih 
prati tistha diksu. 

20. Cf. eg. AV IV.14.5 ff. : svar yantu yajamdndh svasti... tena gesma 
‘sukrlasya lokam svar rarohante abhi ndkam uttamam. (‘‘may the sacrificers go to 
heaven in peace; . .. may we go through this (victim) in the world of the 
blessed, climbing to heaven till the supreme firmament’’.) The same verse 
is found in AV XI.1.37 and also witn a slight variation, in AV IV.11.6. 


21. Cf. AV IX.5.21 : esa 0d aparimito yajito yad ajah paftcaudanah . ..(‘‘truly 
this incommensurable sacrifice is this goat-paficaudana . .”) 
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the limitations of Time and is ‘‘the unborn (aja) (which) in the 

beginning was divided: its breast became the earth, its back 

the heaven, its middie was the air, its sides the quarters, the 

hollow of its belly the oceans...”.22 The cosmicization of the 

immolated animal involves the whole macrocosm by a process 

of systole and diastole in which every thing is contracted down 

onto the microcosm of the victim and then expanded out again 

in every direction to sustain its cosmic existence. To this end 

the positioning of the goat at the moment of its immolation is . 
very important in order to facilitate the absorption of the energy 

of the ritual from its every part by the corresponding parts of 
the macrocosm. Thus the head must be turned towards the 

East, its right side towards the South, its left side towards the 

North and so forth, with its backbone facing the Zenith and its 

belly facing the Nadir. 

In its turn, as we have seen, the gharma, the receptacle used 
for pravargya, owes to the action of heat its power to appropriate 
to itself the specific task which belongs to the Divinities, namely, 
creation. That is to say, by causing the milk to overflow at 
the culminating moment of the preparation of the offering, that 
is by “milking it”, the cauldron itself, through the thermic 
energy which is thus developed around it, creates time as pre- 
sent, past and future—and with time also all that flows in it 
—transferring onto the mechanics of the sacrificial action what 
before was the specific task of the Divinities. 

To say, however, that already by now the Divinities have | 
lost their power is torun too far ahead in time. In the Atharva 
Veda, Gods are still powerful and important, especially Gods 
like Indra, Agni, Vayu and others. The Gods are still invoked 


22. AV IX.5.20 : ajo vd idam agre vyakramata tasyoro iyam abhavad dyauh 
prstham | antariksam madhyam disah parsve samudrau kuksi . . 

23. Cf. AV IV.14.7 ff. :. .prdcyim difi Siro ajasya dhehi daksindyam disi 
deksinam dhehi parsvam || 7 || praltesien dist bhasadamasya dhehi ittarasydm dify 
uttaram dhehi parfvam | irdhvayam dify ajasydnikam dhehi difi dhruvdydm dhehi 
pdjasyamantarikse madhyato madhyamasya |/8/ (‘‘Set the goat’s head toward 
the eastern region, and set his right side to the southern quarter; his hinder 
part turn to the western quarter, and set his left side to the northern region. 
Set the goat’s backbone upmost in the zenith and lay his belly downward in 
the nadir; set his mid-portion in mid-air between them”’.) (e Criffith. ) 

24, Cf. previously in note 16. 
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as those directly responsible for granting that for which the 
_ sacrifice is offered to them.*5 Perhaps, we are here in the 
moment of transit from the Vedic religion, which is still 
personalistic, to that religion of a ‘Brahmanic’ kind, in which 
the sacrificial Action becomes the prototype of cosmic Dynamism, 
Here the sacrificial Action begins to be universalized, becoming 
independently a means of obtaining directly what one asks from 
it. Thus it begins to gradually take the place previously allotted 
to the Divine. Therefore the praises which were reserved for 
individual Divinities are now addressed to it. The Atharva, 
consequently, dedicates entire hymns to the more important 
ritual implements.”* 

Still this transit takes place only in stages. For example, the 
gharma, to be adequately exalted, needs to be compared with 
those Gods who are still believed to be among the more power- 
ful and honoured. It is, indeed, because they are believed to 
be so that they are chosen as terms of comparison and are 
presented as personifications of the abstract sacrificial vessel 
which is by now on its way to being universalized. “Born as 
Indra, brightly glowing among men, the tapta gharma goes 
_ about....Parjanya is its stream, the Maruts its udders, the sacri- 
fice the milk, the priestly recompense (daksind) is its milking’?.*? 
Moreover, the cauldron is “Indra by form and Agni by its 
’ shoulders, the Lord of creatures (Prajapati), supreme 
sovereign’”’.28 Also the ucchisfa, the ‘left-over’ of the sacrifice, is 
exalted in the same manner.”® . 

Once, however, the process of making sacrifice absolute is set 
, in motion, it is no longer enough to compare the sacrificial 


25. Cf. e.g. AV XII.3.32 ff.; 44 and 55 ff. where the oblations are offered 
to various Gods according to the cardinal directions . . .etc. 

26. Cf. e.g. the hymns to the skamba (AV X.7), to odana (AV XI.3), to 
‘the goat (aja) of the ajamedha (AV IX.5), to the ghanma (AV IV.11). ete. 

27. AV IV.11.3 (ab) and 4 (cd) : indro jato manusyesvantar gharmas taptas 
arati Sosuciinah ...] ... parjanyo dhaéra maruta fidho asya yajftah payo daksina 
doho asya... 

28. AV IV.11.7 ab : indro ripendgnir vahena prajdpatih paramestht virdt ... 

29. Cf. AV XI.7.1 ff. : The whole hymn is dedicated to the “rest” of 
the sacrifice which is compared more or less with the same Divinities with 
whom the Gharma was compared in the just mentioned hymn (notes 
27 and 28). 
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implement with the most high Gods; the gharma will soon be — 
raised above everything, will escape its possible domination by 
men and Gods who areno longer able to use it as they please, and 
it will become the ‘Conqueror of all’, the ‘Sustainer of all’ and 
the ‘Maker of all’®°, It is also the ‘cosmic Bull’*! which sustains 
the Heaven, the Earth, the Air, the Regions, etc., in a word, the 
entire Universe®?, 

On the other hand, since it is the rite which by itself obtains 
what is asked of it and since the rite acquires its own power 
from the heat which transforms the ingredients of the offering 
enabling them to ascend to the immortal] sphere of Reality, the 
rite becomes itself, perhaps for the first time, the means which 
the Divinities themselves use to reach ‘‘the centre of their 
immortality” (amyrtasya nabhi)**. It is logical then that the 
sacrificer should go along the same route*. By so doing he 
paves the way towards his dependence solely and directly on 
the rite for his desired aims and for his attainment of immor- 
tality and divinization, detaching himself from the necessity of 
having to ask for graces and favours from the Divinities. Gods, 
who still seem to him to be charged with their power and whom 
he still sees being invoked all around him, begin to be for him 
simple models to copy and the guarantors of ritual power. Gods 
have surely secured their actual status as immortals and blessed 
beings through the rite which they have meticulously performed, 


30. Cf. AV 1V.11.5 (cd) : ... yo vifvajid vifvabhyd vifvakarm& gharmam no 
brita yatamas catuspat |(‘‘all-winning, all-supporting, all-effecting, which of 
all quadrupeds tell us, is the cauldron?”) (tr. Griffith). . 

31. Cf. AVIV.11.1 & 2 & 7 & 8 & 9 where the cauldron is said to be 
a@ ‘bull’ (anagodn or anaguhah) in order to justify the answer : the Bull given 
at the interrogation stated in the verse 5 of the same hymn (just quoted 
in note 30). 

32. Cf. AV IV.11.1 : anadvdn dadhdra prthivim uta dyam anadvdn dadhédrorva 
*ntariksam ... pradisah ... bhuvanam ... (‘the Bull supports the wide-spread 
earth and heaven, the Bull supports the spacious air ... the regions ... the 
universal world ...’’) (tr. Griffith). 

33. Cf. AV IV.11.6 (ab) : yena devdh svardruruhurhitud Sariram amrtasya 
ndbhim/ (‘‘whereby the Gods went up to heaven, the centre (omphalos) of 
life eternal, having left the body’’.) (tr. Griffith). 

34. Cf. AV IV.11.6 cd : tena gesma sukrtasya lokam gharmasya vratena 
tapasd yasasyavat: | (‘‘may we go to the world of beatitude with the service 
of gharma and fervour”’.) 
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so if man does the same, he too can obtain the same results. 
This is in fact, as we shall see later, the normal attitude towards 
Gods found in the two schools of the Yajurveda and in their 
Brahmanas*>. 

Hence, to focus the attention of the ritual on the victim means 
not only to put in relief the place occupied by the victim as 
victim (or by the offering as offering) but to centre on it all 
Reality, whether existent or non-existent, to the extent of 
subordinating to it any ulterior Divine entity, that is, all the 
created and uncreated universe, with a directness and audacity 
much greater than in the Rgveda. In fact, in the Rgveda the 
focus was always the sacred Action which very rightly was 
associated with, equated and assimilated to the Divine, while 
in the Atharvaveda, the emphasis was laid directly on the victim 
whose ‘entity’, before it is transformed into an offering, does not 
have—and shall never have—high enough ontological status to 
substitute the Divinity. This is to say that the goat, or the cereal- 
pudding or the gharma, also after they are consecrated, remain 
ordinary elements, ‘things’ which belong to the one who offers 
them, and have as such no ontic status of their own. But when 
they are prepared by means of the heat of the sacred fire, to 
which they are subjected before they are rendered worthy to be 
definitely consigned to Agni (the sacrificial messenger), in the 
Action they are transformed in such a way that there can be no 
other reality outside them—and yet they are not personalized 
into any determinate Divine entity. This means that the goat, 
which previously had to be transformed only to be acceptable to 
the Divinity who had to receive it, now has become itself (divine) 
cosmicized, yet it still remains impersonal. This happens not 
only because nothing which is less than divine is worthy of the 
Divinity as such (since as darkness cannot subsist in front of 
light, so nothing which is not divine or divinized can subsist 
before the Divinity), but also because nothing can exist outside 
of the Unique Action of which the victim is the Absolute 
Centre. 


35. Cf. e.g. TaittS VI.2.2.7 and SatBr I.7.3.26 which will be discussed 
later on in Ch. IV, on pp. 96 and 92 respectively and quoted in notes as 
and 28 respectively. 
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The passage from one conception to the other, made apparent 
through the ‘language’ of the ritual has a stringent internal 
logic. If already as a sacrificial offering presented by man, the 
immolated goat was the means of sustenance for Gods, the 
nourishment it provided them had to be adequate to their 
nature and their being. When later on, due to the change of 
emphasis in the understanding of the whole sacrificial complex, 
the focus is shifted from the Divinity to the sacred Action par 
excellence, the victim, the active recipient of the ritual trans- 
formation, must not only partake of the Divine, but concentrate 
in itself the very prerogatives of that Divine. 

Moreover, since on the victim, so transformed into the Divine, 
falls the responsibility of renewing and sustaining the world, it 
goes without saying that the world rallies around its microcosm 
to draw directly from it the needed energy. Every normal 
offering, whatever it be whether an animal, cereal cooked in 
milk (odana), or the milk itself of the gharma—when it is being 
cooked, is not only transformed into a Divine entity, but 
gathers into itself the whole universe as its material, spirit and 
liturgy. The cardinal points, including the Nadir and the Zenith, 
come to converge, as we have seen, on the sides of the goat; 
Heaven and Earth on its back and chest respectively; while 
Truth (satya) and the Cosmic Order (rta) become its eyes, 
Faith (Sraddhd) becomes its vital breath (prana), and Viraj its 
head**, In the same way, Brhaspati is the head of the. odana, 
Brahma its mouth, Heaven and Earth its ears, the sun and the 
moon its eyes...37 while the various ingredients of the offering, 
together with the instruménts used for its preparation, are 
equated with, become or simply are the various Divinities (for 
example, Diti and Aditi) ** or the various parts of the animal 
victim which are already symbolically homologized to the entire 
universe. When the odana is being cooked, and therefore being 


36. Cf. AV IX.5.21. .. satyam cartam ca caksusi visvam satyam Sraddhd prano 
virat Sirah | esa vd aparimito yajfto yad ajah paftcaudanah || 

37. Cf. AV XI.3.1 ff. : tasyaudanasya brhaspatih Siro brakma mukham | 
dyavaprthivi frotre siiryacandramasavaksini saptarsayah prandpanah ... 

38. Cf. AV XI1.3.3 ff. : ... caksur musalam kama ulikhalam || ditih §irpam 
adifik ... (‘‘vision is the pestle, desire the mortar, Diti is the winnowing 
basket, aditi...”) (tr. Griffith), 
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energized in the sacred fire in preparation for its transformation, 
the kumbha, or the receptacle which contains it, is the very Earth 
which takes this particular form in the same way as Heaven, in 
this truly cosmic sacrificial action, is the lid®. Hence, by this 
logical series of changes, the cosmic Action, which is performed 
around the universal grandeur of the victim, becomes the Unique 
Necessary and the Unique Existent to which all the Divinities 
turn, they themselves beginning to be more and more dependent 
on its universal energy. The sacred Action is the Centre around 
which Gods anxiously assemble, thus losing ever more their 
specific personalities while anything, which inheres in or 
comes in contact with sacrifice, becomes a starting point for 
profound cosmological elaborations“, 

Following the same line of thought, one can go a step further: 
if sacrifice begins to assume a cosmic character, other more or 
less abstract realities which owe their origin to sacrifice, e.g. 
diksa (initiation), brhat and brahman (sacred formulae), rta (the 
cosmic order), satya (truth), etc., become, consequently, 
cosmic, Above all of these is raised Brahman who, as is well 
known, evolves from a sacred formula to become the Absolute 
Principle, One without a second#?. Still, in the Atharvaveda the 
Brahman is still mostly linked to the sacred act of the offering of 
which it represents the recited formula. But apart from these 
realities which already in the Rgveda** have been cosmicized in 
the very womb of sacrifice, others emerge which owe their origin 
to the living heat inherent in or absorbed by the victim, or 
inherent in the ingredients of the sacrificial offering. These new 
realities figure in the successive Brahmanic speculative and 
practical field as coadjutors in the act of creation. Among these 


39. Cf. AV XI.3.11: iyam eva prthivi kumbhi bhavati radhyamdnasyaudanasya 
dyaur pidhénam| 

40. Cf. note 26. 

41. Cf. AV XII.1.1 ab : satyam brhad rtam ugram diksd tapo brahma yajfah 
brthivim dharayanti (‘‘truth, sacred formula, order, rite, consecration, tapas, 
brahman, sacrifice uphold the earth’’.) 

42. Cf. e.g. J. GONDA, The Brahman, Then Agen (Mouton), 1960. 

43. Cf. RV IX.113.2 : rtavdkena satyena sraddhayé tapasd suta indrayendo 
pari srava (‘‘Thou (O Soma) , pressed with the sacred order’s word, with 
truth, with faith and tapas, you run for Indra’”’.) 
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realities we find also tapas, that tapas which we have already 
come across in the Rgveda raised to the position of absolute 
First Principle**. In the Atharva, however, it does not soar to 
those heights, rather it is linked once again to sacrifice which it 
furnishes with a creative and regenerative power, undergoing a 
more mature and somehow ‘personal’ evolution—in that it is 
more directly connected with the person of the sacrificer or more 
particularly with the religious man who foments and makes it 
grow in him. Contrary to the other realities, such as Order and 
Truth which reveal themselves on a cosmic scale, tapas here 
assumes a subjective tone in that it refers to what the subject, 
the sacrificer, employs to perform uncommon acts and display 
supranormal powers. Thus the brahmacdrin, who prepares the 
oblation, invests himself with it (that is, in this specific case 
with the gharma) and by means of tapas, produced simultaneously 
both by the gharma boiling on the sacred fire and by his personal 
ascetical effort,“5 he performs a series of supranormal actions 
primarily those of protecting and maintaining heaven and 
earth*®, 


3. Prajapati: 


However, even as cosmic Action, absolute and independent, 
sacrifice remains always ‘something’ which is offered and there-_ 
fore needs in its turn to be received. In the Atharva Veda, it is 
true, there are still Gods who are sufficiently powerful to 
arrogate to themselves this right; however, even here their 
inadequacy .is felt more and more. Consequently Gods often in 
order to continue to be the masters of sacrifice become the 
performers as well as the receivers. The logic of things requires 
that the Receiver be superior to what he receives, otherwise he 
runs the risk of being crushed by it as indeed the Devas were to 
be. On the other hand the process of abstraction and of the 


44. Cf. RV X.190.1 where the abstract tapas becomes the origin of the 
First Principles of the universe. This verse has been quoted in note 110 
of Ch, IT. 

45. Cf. AV XI.5.5ab : pirvo jdto brahmano brahmacdri gharmam vasanas 
tapasodatisthat | (‘born before the brahman the brahmacdri- dressed in gharma 
rises through the strength of tapas’’.) 

46. Cf. AV XI.5.1 ff. and esp. 1,2,8. 
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divinization of the sacred Action has already been pushed too 
much ahead to be now arrested. The single Divinities, in their 
turn, are now about to lose their privileges together with their 
greatness and individual importance to be grouped ever more in 
an anonymous collectivity. It is now no longer possible for them 
to recover in full their importance as it is no longer possible to 
reduce the importance of Sacrifice which by now has 
replaced even Divinity in its highest form. Thus already from 
the end of the Rgveda, in order to respond to the new religious 
needs to bestow a certain amount of personality to the abstract 
cosmic Action, there began to emerge not only as an epithet but 
also as a divine personage in himselfa new divine figure: 
Prajapati, a being on the borderline between speculation and 
mythic personalization*’. As his name indicates, he is the Lord of 
Creatures and they proceed from him. He figures as the personi- 
fication of sacrifice which gathers into itself the whole universe 
and recreates it through the dismemberment of himself as victim*. 

Here, in the Atharvaveda, Prajapati is still a God among 
other Gods, but his name surfaces with increasing frequency as 
that of the absolute Supreme Being*®, There is no speculation 
about him as there will be in the Brahmanas as to who he is 
and how he is derived from the sacrificial rite. ‘Prajapati’ is 
used from time to time as an epithet applicable to certain Vedic 
Gods or cosmic principles, as a name of a God who is a God 
together with and by the same right as the others®!. It is also 

47 For Prajapati as a mythical and philsophical figure see U.M. 


VESCI, ‘‘Kah, le nome de Dieu comme pronome interrogatif” in Archivio 
di Filosofia, Roma, 1969, pp. 145-154, 


48. On Prajapati, see S. LEVI, op. cit. passim; L. SILBURN, of cit., 
passim; R. PANIKKAR, Myth, Faith, Hermeneutics, op. cit., etc. chapter on 
the ‘Original Fault’’, passim. 

49. Prajapatiis a name appearing rather late in the Vedas. He is 
mentioned only four times in the Rgveda, especially in the last mardala, with 
the exception of one passage in the Ninth (RV IX.5.9; X.85.43; X. 
169.4; X.121,10). In the Atharvaveda he figures already sixty five times 
with different shades of meaning. In the Yajurveda he is Supreme Divinity 
as in the Brahmanas. 

, 50. Cf. eg. AV IV. 11.7 : already quoted in note 28, and translated 
in the text on p. 69. 


51. Cf. e.g. AV ITI15.6 : tasmin ma indro rucima dadhatu prajapatif 
savitd somo agnih .. .(from here may Indra give me splendour and Prajapati, 
Savitr, Soma, Agni’’.) 
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the name of the ‘first-born of rta’ (which is also, at least initially, 
connected with sacrifice )®?; of a supreme God who is mentioned 
alongside other supreme entities, which are either abstract or 
personifications of sacrifice®?; of the Creator with a personality 
of his own, a Supreme Being superior to the other Gods even if 
not yet definitely their Father and Originator®*. Prajapati is a 
new Deity who emerges only with difficulty in the world of the 
Gods as no longer side by side with the others but more. and 
more frequently as a Being superior to other beings endowed with 
the characteristics of the Absolute, midway between a per- 
sonalized figure and an abstract concept. He appears here for 
the first time as. the Creator above the other Deities who in the 
first Veda are generally those responsible for the creation and 
the maintenance of the world. 

It is significant that the appearance of Prajapati coincides 
with the exaltation of Sacrifice as a means capable of obtaining 
by its own intrinsic worth results which normally are asked of 
Gods and their favour as in the Atharvaveda is still partly the 
case. When sacrifice becomes, as it were, self-sufficient, it becomes 
something desirable in itself both to men as well as to Gods. 
Thus automatically Gods become dependent on the ritual act, 
converting themselves more and more into celebrants—as in 
the immolation of Purusa where it is they, the Gods, who 
collectively, take on themselves the performance of the sacri- 
fice55 because as receivers they begin to desire so much for this 
‘gift’ that by begging for it they are losing their position as 
‘Divinities’ in the current sense of the term®*. If it is sacrifice 


52. Cf. AV XIL1.61 : ...prajdépatih prathamaja rtasya ...; etc. The 
epithet keeps recurring even for more ancient divine figures. 

53. Cf. eg. AV XI.6.11 : saptarsin vd idam britmo ’po devih prajapatim 
pityn yama ... (‘I invoke the seven rsis, this the divine waters, Prajapati, 
the ancients, Yama ...”). See also AV IX.7.1; X1.4.12; X1.5.7; XIII, 
PS ee 

54. Cf. eg. AV 1.34.4: vdyus fan agre pra mumoktu devah prajdpatih 
prajayd samrarégah (‘to them at the beginning Vayu, God, could give 
liberation, Prajapati rejoicing in the creatures’.) Cf. pertinent texts in S. 
LEVI of. cit., p. 21 ff. 

55. Cf. RV X.90.6 already qouted in note 101 of Ch. II, and 
recalled in note 12 of the Conclusion. —_ 

56. ‘Devas’ begin to be only used as a category for ‘Superior Beings’ 
but which are no longer Supreme. 
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which transforms and sustains the world by giving it energy to 
exist ; it must obviously be also sacrifice which is responsible for 
the world’s very creation, since the world is born and re-born by 
- the dismemberment of the victim5’. Gods, therefore, are excluded 
from this creative process, or rather, they remain ‘on this side’ 
of it, that is, they too are the products of Sacrifice as all other 
existent beings®’, and will give through it their immortality and 
their position as Gods. 

Now the rsi and the theologian (brahmavadin) who want to 
"inquire into Reality and find its poiat of origin, can no longer 
‘turn to an Indra or a Varuna to quench their thirst for 
_ knowledge as their predecessors used to do. These Divinities too 
have acquired their position and, as will be believed later, even 
their very immortality through sacrifice, and therefore they too 
belong, in a certain sense, to the created and passing world so 
they too cannot know that First Principle which the Vedic rsi is 
searching for beyond the supreme cultic Act. Prajapati is 
precisely the Being who emerges in answer to the urgent needs 
of the philosopher, and of the ritualistic man. He is the 
Creator, the Lord of Creatures, he who, when personified, 
gathers and makes his the fruits of sacrifice. In the Atharvaveda, 
he is still on the borderline between a Deity amongst others or 
an epithet detached from the Divinity, and made to stand 
_independently by himself and the supreme Being connected 
with sacrifice. The Atharva too, like the Rks, is composed of 
hymns and not of systematic philosophical reflections—even if its. 
hymns are often highly speculative. In these hymns Prajapati is 
indeed invoked but is not given a definite character except on 
certain points and in a vague manner, Still, the emergence of 
the figure of Prajapati with ever greater insistence and his 
gradual imposition on the other figures of the ancient world 
of Gods, is an indication that at the time when the Atharva 


57. Cf. the already quoted RV X.90 and RV 1.164, AV IX.5, XI. 3 
and also IV. Il. This motif is frequent in the Yajurveda and its 
Brahmanas. 

58. Cf. RV X.129.6 : ko addhé veda ka tha pra vocat kuta ajaétd kuta iyam 
visrstih | arvdg devd asya visarjanend ’thd ko veda yata ababhiiva ?—(‘‘who knows 
and who can tell us wherefrom this creation is born and is come? The Gods 
are on this side of creation, so who knows .. .?”’.) 
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took its definite form, sacrifice, while retaining the characteristics 
of the Vedic Divinities to which the collection of hymns is 
undoubtedly linked, had already risen, in the awareness and in 
the speculation of its theologians, to assume the status of crea- 
tive activity, indeed of the first creative being existing in itself. 
Prajapati is its concrete symbol, while the hymns of praise to 
the victims (goat or bull) ®, to the ingredients of the offering 
(odana® and gharma*'), even to the ucchis fa, the left-over which is 
the part consumed by the sacrificer and his priests®*, already 
show to what cosmic and universal height the sacrificial Act has 
risen—something which seems to have no precedents in the 
other religions of the world®. 

What seems to be on the way to becoming a definite acqui- 
sition in more ancient Vedic times, becomes a precise specula- 
tive datum in the Yajurveda and its Brahmanas which are a 
collection of hymns and exegetical commentaries regarding the 
performance of the sacrificial celebration. And it is to these 
that our enquiry will now turn. 


59. Cf. AV IX.5 and XX.,7. 

60. Cf. AVIV. 34 & 35 & X13. 

61. Cf. AVIV. 11 

62. Cf. AV XI.7. 

63. A distant resemblance to this can be seen in the Sacrifice of Christ 
in the Christian religion—although this type of sacrifice is seen more as a 
redemptive act than a cosmic creative action. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


RITUAL HEAT AS A SOURCE OF ENERGY IN 
THE YAJURVEDA AND IN ITS BRAHMANAS 


1. General Premises Regarding the Effects Obtained by the Sublimation 
of Ritual Heat: 


Ifin the Atharvic speculative hymns we witness a transitional 
period to a rite which, though still performed to please Divinities 
who are still superior to it, begins to be raised, by the univer- 
salization of the material of the offering, toa supreme Entity; 
in the hymns pertaining to the Adhvaryu, which belong to a 
Jater period (with social conditions very different from those 
portrayed in the Atharvaveda), the transition to the rite be- 
coming completely independent is by now an accomplished fact. 
In the Yajurvedic hymns sacrifice is by now considered to be 
the creative First Principle beyond the power of any divine 
Being. During this period, the ritual Action is the ultimate par 
excellence; thus, the obtaining of one’s desires, of immortality 
and the very maintenance of the world depend exclusively on 
the right and perfect performance of sacrifice and no longer on 
the intervention of any appeased Divinity. This evolution of 
the ritual, far from being, as is often believed, the decadence 
of ‘pure’ religion into ‘magic’ or into ‘empty ritualism”,, testifies 


1. Because of their difficulty of conceiving a ritual which is efficacious 
in itself independently of a “superior God”, many Western scholars in the 
past century and at the beginning of the present one passed a severely 
negative judgement on the Brahmanic ritual which they considered cither 
as a barren ritualism or as “magic”. Here it would be enough to give one 
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to a profound interior understanding of the rite. Today it is 
easier than before to understand, even if not yet to accept, a 
conception in which the Dynamism of the pure Act is superior 
to a belief in a ‘personal’ God. After all, the idea of a God who 
is principally a ‘Person’ is ‘no longer so essential to the religious 
spirit as it used to be previously, not even in the Christian 
West traditionally dominated by the figure of a Father God?. 
Indeed, the modern world is more inclined to believe in a self- 
creating nature which obeys its own ‘natural’ or ‘scientific’ 


example out of many . In his The Religion and Philosophy of the Veda... (op. 
cit., vol II, p. 379) A.B. KEITH writes : «... the Brahmanas ... show 
beyond possibility of doubt that the whole of the sacrifice was penetrated by 
conception of magic. Scarcely any rite but can be so adapted as to produce 
magic ends: the rites are often varied in detail for this very purpose, the 
mode in which the post is covered with the cord will determine the amount 
of rain which will fall. ... All we can say with certainty is that the desire to 
see magic in everything was one which was growing in the period of the 
Brahmanas, which degrade the sacrifice from the position of the appeal to 
the bounty of heaven to the position of the greatest power on earth, which 
controls the gods and produces whatever is desired by the priests. .. .The 
Position is natural enough; all religions have to contend with magic, and while 
the higher [ !] religions cast much aside, they cannot be successful in remov- 
ing all. The Vedic religion had, however, developed no [!] such moral or 
religious basis as would render it possible to demand the disappearance of 
magic rites, and thus magic flourished under its aegis in almost a dis- 
concerting degree.” (Italics ours.) It does not seem to us that such and 
similar judgements are justified. To characterize a ritual action as ‘magic’, 
one needs to have a specific conception of the “‘deity’’ and of man’s relation 
to it. In the Brahmanas we can witness a gradual but radical change in this 
conception where the ‘‘Deity”, man and the sacrificial action form part of 
a single Total Reality. In such a conception—obviously so foreign to the 
Western scholars referred to above—the very idea of ‘magic’ becomes mean- 
ingless. We could perhaps add too that such a conception where man, 
through and in his sacrificial action, is ‘at one’ with the ‘‘Deity” is a such 
deeper idea than that where man is an importunate beggar always demand- 
ing favours for himself from the ‘‘Deity”’. For judgements similar to those of 
KEITH, see S. LEVI, J, EGGELING (ofera citata) summarized in H. 
AGUILAR, of: cit., ch. IIT. 

2. A theistic religion—where the Absolute is ‘personalistically’ con- 
ceived and spoken of—would surely feel the loss of the image of God as 
“Father” more acutely. This feeling can certainly amount to a religious 
crisis in the religious tradition as a whole (as well in the individual 
believer in particular). This obviously applies too to the Indian theistic 
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laws than in a Creator God. Thus the evolution of sacrifice in 
India might also appear tobe a tantalizing anticipation of 
themes which have started to enter in modern Western cos- 
mology and theology as well. 

In fact, if today the hypothesis of a regulating and creating 
God has become for many mostly superfluous, a universal 
Dynamism in which both Man and Divinity (to the extent that 
this serves the intimate and private life of the devout) participate 
and to which they contribute, can be an idea which can be 
made to fall more or less in line with modern exact sciences, 
whereas the existence of a personal Divinity superior to man 
and the world remains at most a matter of faith for the indivi- 
dual’. According to the Brahmanic idea, Sacrifice, as the 
unique Act which is absolute and unrepeatable (in its very 
repetitions), consists in each single ritual act each one of 
which acquires absolute importance inasmuch as, and above 
all because, it does not recognize a Divinity'superior to it, in 
much the same way as the cosmic Dynamism is seen today in 
the totality of its natural laws as mathematically measurable with- 
out the necessity of having recourse to a basic transcendent 
Unity, or to a superior God, to explain and account for its 
‘birth’, evolution and maintenance‘. Hence, the new attitude 
of the so-called ‘modern’ world allows the modern scholar to be 
traditions, especially when they let themselves be influenced by the vicis- 
situdes in Western cultural society. But these latter could perhaps be helped 
to recuperate any eventual loss of religious faith in recalling their ancient 
tradition where Visnu, as ‘Prajapati, is the sacrifical Action par excellence! 


3. Cf. R. PANIKKAR, Il Silenzio del Buddha (ed. U. M. VESCI), op. 
cit., p. 256, note 109. 
4. We hasten to remark that by making such a comparison we do 
‘mot subscribe to the idea that the Brahmanic sacrifice isin any way to be 
considered as an exact science belonging to a “‘pre-scientific’” age. We want 
only to bring out a certain parallelism between both attitudes. In fact. the 
Vedic sacrificer treats the sacred world in the same spirit with which the 
modern scientist treats the material world. Both deal with an ‘exterior’ 
yreality, which both consider ‘objective’ governed by certain inherent laws 
‘which have to be discovered before man can react to them both in theory 
- and in practice. (And to discover such laws is, in a certain sense, to ‘create’ 
‘ them.) Both base themselves on experience of this reality, but whereas for 
the scientist as scientist the ‘real’ world is the material one, for the Vedic 
sacrificer—or for that matter, for any religious believer—the ‘real’ world is 
the sacred. 
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more favourably disposed to evaluate positively the process by 
which the Brahmanic sacrifice rose to such autonomy than was 
possible in former days. 

Atfirstsight, this state of ee ne may seem to have 
.been favourable to the priest engaged as he isin the difficult 
task of celebrating sacrifice. The fact that he is no longer to 
turn “with fear and trembling’ to a God who has to be pro- 
pitiated and placated ‘to obtain favours from him, seems to 
liberate the priest from the preoccupation of rendering himself 
pleasing to or acceptable to Him and to withdraw himself from 
the divine capriciousness. What counts now is the impersonal 
action itself. It is therefore enough to know how to perform _it 
properly to be able to be master of one’s life and one’s fortune 
without having toimplore grace from anybody, not even of God, 
exactly as the modern scientist who tries to solve the problems 
of humanity without having to have recourse to God. To put 
oneself in a condition not to have to depend on anybody, not 
even on God, seems to have been one of the greatest aspirations 
of thinking man®,. Thus the certitude of being able to solve by 
himself various problems, which have to dowith sacrifice, places 
the priest in.a position to be able finally to dominate the sphere 
of his own destiny and of the destiny of the cosmos which is now 
in his own hands. In a manner analogous to the feeling the 
modern scientist has within himself that he can dominate or 
foretell the behaviour of nature if he but know all its laws, 
‘the Brahmanic priest feels that, once he has discovered the 
way to regulate and increase the power of the sacrifice through 
an adequate production of thermic energy in the rite, he is ina 
‘position to be self-sufficient into providing for the need of him-_ 
self and of the universe which is entrusted to him. The only 
thing which is required of him is that he observe certain ele- 
mentary precautions which are necessary lest he expose himself 
too much to an excess of energy and so get both psychically as 
well as physically burnt. 


5. From the time when man started, in pre-historic times, to store food, to 
the time when he began to produce it by tilling the land and breeding 
animals, to construct water dams and create artificial rain, man’s history 
has been a long struggle to free himself from the whims of Nature and to 

_stop being helplessly passive in front of the ‘‘Will’” of God. . 
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Far from making matters easier for the Brahmana priest, 
however, the new ritual situation proves to be much more com- 
plex and unmanageable than the preceding®. Tc put it in the 
words of a well-known scholar of the last century: ‘The sacrifice 

is a difficult operation, and one which, to succeed, does not admit 
_ the omission of a single element’. Without the help of a 
supreme Divinity which, no matter how capricious in its favours, 
knows also how to be merciful, the task of the priest engaged 
in an Action without appeal, far from having been facilitated, 
has become terribly complicated. In fact, a rite which becomes» 
the guarantee of its own success meets with difficulties which 
- are indeed greater than those which it had in former times when 
- the Divinity was at liberty not to grant its favour. Now it is 
the rite itself which has to overcome the obstacles and it can 
only do so by itself through the help of its own creative 
principle: the heat. This new situation has the advantage of 
liberating the priest from any dependence whatsoever and of 
freeing him from being subject to the arbitrary acceptance or 
refusal, by the Gods, of his hymns and his sacrifice; but it also 
' has its disadvantages since the concentration of the sacred in the 
"sacrifice is difficult to actuate and sustain. 

As a matter of fact, impersonal Action cannot be handled with- 
out great effort. To ensure the best results, it is not enough ‘to 
know’ theoretically what is to be done—one needs also to have 

. the ability to do it and to remedy every defect or to avoid every 
mistake: an ability which, on the long run, will prove to be 
_ impossible even for the Gods or for the new sacrificial Supreme 
- God, Prajapati®: how much more, therefore, for man, Besides, 


6. This is, at least in theory, the problem which confronts man in a 
modern democracy. Free from the humiliation to have to submit to tyranni- 
cal lords who may or may not grant him favours at will, he is now confronted 
- by a more just even if impersonal law—a law which, at least in theory, is 
_ “equal for everybody”. But without favours, there is no ‘mercy’. 

7. §. LEVI observes (op. cit., p. 24) : ‘Le sacrifice est une operation 
_ difficile, et, qui, pour reussir, n’admet pas omission d’un seul clement.” 


(“The sacrifice is a difficult action and to succeed cannot afford to miss a 
- single element.”’) 


8. Cf. eg. GopBr 11.5.9; PancBr VIII.8.14, XXIV.11.2; etc. This 
topic will be hopefully developed in a separate study. See some passing 
-remarks in one already qouted article, “The role of heat in Vedic sacrifice’’, 
p. 415. 
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it is one thing to offer (worship) to a God, appealing to his 
benevolence, power and also mercy, and it is another thing to 
perform an act which has in itself its sole reason for being. In. 
the first case, it is enough to exctie the divine power to put - it. 
in motion and then direct it in one’s own favour; in the second 
case, power has to be created. That is to say, in practical terms, 
that a sacrifice addressed to a Divinity presupposes a Power 
‘which is outside it and which already has in itself the possibility 
of acting and granting what is asked of it; while a sacrifice 
which is an absolute Action in itself has to be capable of produc- 
ing this Power by itself. This requires much greater energy, 
bravery and ability on the part of him who performs it. The 
conquest of liberty through the rite costs dearly, since indepen- 
dence from a ‘master’ more powerful than oneself demands. 
substituting oneself for the ‘master’ and thus to possess as much 
force and power as he had—and this is not easy. . 

This is precisely the view which comes across to us in the 
two major schools of the Yajurveda. From them we come to. 
know how, after having caused the accent to shift from the 
Divinity to the sacred Action through the universalization of 
the victim, the priest finds himself, in his turn, involved in a 
rite which, in the economy of the sacred and the universe, has 
no other court of appeal than itself. The independence of 
sacrifice, so to speak, is full of consequences both practical and 
theoretical. We have just seen the theoretical implications. 
From a practical point of view, every single ritual acquires a 
determining and irreplaceable importance. Not only can errors. 
be no longer condoned, errors which now logically have dis- 
astrous results on a cosmic level and which can only be remedied 
by difficult counter-rituals®, but the cultic action itself becomes 
more and more complicated. This is not to say that the more 
ancient rite was intrinsically simpler and that it was only by the 
passing of time that it gradually became more complicated. 


9. Unlike the first Rgvedic hymns, in which an invocation to the Agvins 
or to Vigvakarman is enough to correct a mistake, Brahmahic literature is 
replete with expiatory formulas. See e.g. AitBr XXXII entirely devoted 
to expiations for various mistakes and casual faults, and SatBr XIII.3.3.1 
ff. which speaks of the expiations demanded by mistakes committed in the 


Horse Sacrifice. 
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Rather, the fact is that, when sacrifice was offered to a Divinity 
who was superior to the cultic act, the complexity of-the litur- 
gical acts was subordinated to the divine Will, their heterogeneity 
was amalgamated into the unity of the divine figure to which 
they were directed and their efficacy depended bn whether they 
were pleasing or not to a superior Power. But when this superior 
Power is attributed to the sacrifice itself, it follows that the 
value of the sacred Action is equal in each particular rite. 
Without a God to co-ordinate the various ceremonies and to 
assign them an order of importance according to his respective 
necesssity, what happens is that every rite cannot but be given 
equal importance because, if it is the act itself which is sacred 
and efficacious, there cannot be an act which has more weight 
than another. Therefore, since every rite is strictly linked to 
the one closest to it, the Brahmanic sacrifice is little by little- 
outfitted with a great complexity of actions, all of which are 
' equally important, to such an extent that it ends up by requir- 
' ing a big specialized personnel to perform it and a whole litera- 
ture as a guide to fix and explain its intricate rules. 7 

The result of all this was that with the passing of the cen- 
turies, really huge sacrifices were conceived entailing a great 
number not only of victims but also of rites, rules, gestures, — 
meanings, ingredients and priests in a manner nowhere surpassed. 
’ All this, as we have said, not out of a debatable taste to ‘“‘see 
_ Magic in everything” and to indulge in a ritualism which shows 
off the virtuosity of the specialists, but out of the necessity to 
meet the internal exigences of an absolute Act. 

The sacerdotal class needed to become more and more 
specialized and bigger. At least four priests (rfvij) are needed 
in the celebration of the more important sacrifices, and each 
- one of them may, in his turn, be assisted by three other helpers, 
which brings the number of persons attached to a sacrifice to a 
_ total of sixteen (or seventeen if we count the sadasya who is not 

always counted in all the traditions)!°. Each one of them has 
tasks to perform and hymns to recite. Among these hymns 


10. For an adequate description of the role of Vedic and of the 
Brahmanic priest, see respectively the studies of R.K. POTDAR (op. cit., 
s.v.) and of G.U. THITE (op. cit., pp. 199 ff.) 
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those of the Rks continue to be of great importance since they 
are the foundation of the entire mythology and religion™, but 
there now arises the need to refine and to amplify the recitation 
into song and hence the various Rks hymns are re-arranged and 
re-organized into sdman -whose recitation is entrusted to the 
Udgatr and his assistants (the Rks hymns are those of the 
Hotr). Similarly there arises a need for a whole series of new 
formulae to accompany the gestures, the deeds and the single 
actions of the sacrifice. These new ritual formulae, often inspired 
by or completely copied from the Rgveda, belong to the 
Adhvaryu and his assistants, since it ishe who busies himself 
with what has to be materially done during the performance of 
the sacrifice. These formulae are collected in the Yajurveda 
which is soon divided into many schools!*, This division can be 
‘explained by the fact that these formulae are related to practi- 
cal matters and therefore more likely to meet with immediate 
difficulties which can be solved differently by the various priests 
during the performance of their duties, Besides, the Yajurveda 
(studied here in one of its ‘white’, fukla, versions, namely, the 
Madhyandina, and in one of its ‘black’, kryna, versions, namely, 
the Taittiriya) is so strictly linked, in its formulae, to the 
activity which it accompanies that often it cannot be under- 
stood unless the rite to which it refers is known, For this reason 
it needed, from the very beginning, explanations as to how to 
use the formulae incorporated in it. The Yajurvedic hymns, 
therefore, were soon provided with exegesis (the Brahmanas) 
and later also with ritual treatises (the Sitras—Srauta and 


ll. Cf. eg. R. PANIKKAR, The Vedic Experience, op. ctt., passim. 

12. The main division is that between the White Yajurveda (Sukla), 
and the Black Yajurveda (krspa). Of these the Black seems to be the more 
ancient and it came down to usin four recensions : Taittiriya, Kathaka, 
Maitrayani, Kapisthala. The more common recensions of the White—called 
also Vajasaneya—are the Madhyandina and the Kanva. Most of the 
Brahmanas whom I know belong to (fdkhd) Madhyandina School of the 
Sukla Yajurveda, which appears to be the most common. In the South of 
India it seems that it is the s@khé Taittiriya of the Krsna Yajurveda which is 
the common. To these have to be added the Srauta Sitras, six of which are 
connected with the Taittiriya School and two with the Maitrayani of 
the Krsna Yajurveda. Only one belongs to the Sukla group of the Madhyan- 
dina school namely. the Katyayana. 
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Grhya) . Of these, the Vajasaneya school of the ‘white’ recension 
has kept the hymns of the Samhita distinct from its Brahmana 
(the Satapatha)!8, while Taittiriya school of the ‘black’ recen- 
sion interlaces the sacrificial mantras with immediate exegetical 
commentaries, More or less during this period, the two other 
collections of hymns, namely the Rgveda and the Atharvaveda, 
were provided with commentaries, both of an exegetical (the 
Brahmanas) and of a ritual nature (the Siitras)25. 


13. Namely the Madhyandina Sakhd of the Vajasaneya Samhita (abbr. 
VajSam) with its Brahmana, the Satapatha, and its Srauta Siitra, the 
Katyayana. 

14. This could perhaps reflect the original situation. It was only later, 
probably under the influence of the fukla tradition, that the Taittiriya 
collection too was divided into two group—or three if the Aranyakas are to 
be included, namely the Samhitas and the Brahmanas. Still, even 
though they were so divided, the mantras and the brahmanas remained 
mixed up. A Puranic legend (cf. VisP III. 5. 1-29) gives a strange 
reason why the two main portions of the Yajurveda were separated— 
into the ‘white’ and the ‘black’”—and why they became'‘to be so 
called. According to the legend, YAjiiavalkya (the hero of the Satapatha 
Brahmana) was one ofthe disciples of Vaigampayana who, in his turn, was 
a disciple of Vyasa. Once, YAjfiavalkya earned the displeasure of his master 
who ordered him to ‘‘vomit’’ the Yajus he had already learnt. The vomited 
Yajus was then collected by the other co-disciples of Yajiavalkya, who took 
the form of partridge (tittiri)—hence the name Taittiriya. It was called 
‘‘black” because of its ‘‘uncleanliness”. After having been sent away, 
YAjiiavalkya prayed directly tothe Sun (Sirya) that he might be given 
another Yajus greater than the one he had vomited. Sirya, pleased with 
his prayer, granted him the Vajasaneya Samhita with its separate Brahmana 
the Satapatha. Panini, however, who does not seem to have known of this 
legend (which does not mean that the legend is later than he), simply sees 
in the name ‘Taittiriya’ a derivation from the phrase ‘those who repeat 
what was said by Tittiri’’, an ancient Master (tittirind proktam : taittiriyah, 
PANINI IV. 3. 102). If this is the case, it is called “black” (krsna), accord- 
ing to a common explanation, because of its ‘‘obscurity’, since it contains 
mantras and brdhmagas all mixed up. 

15. These Brahmanas are, respectively, the Aitareya and the Kausitaki 
(and perhaps also the Sankhayana if this is to be considered different from the 
Kausitaki as against the traditional usage which takes the two to stand for 

’ two different names of the same school) for the Reveda, and the Gopatha 
for the Atharvaveda. For there are Srauta Siitras, two for each of the two 
Vedas. However we shall not be taking them into consideration the 
numerous Brahmanas and Srauta Sitras of the Samaveda—except for the 
Paficaviméa Brahmana, on one or two occasions. 
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It is this literature which has handed down to us the complex 
series of rites in which the Vedic sacrifice is enwrapped, with 
an abundance of particulars and often of mythological and 
quasi-philosophical explanations intended to stir up anew 
religious traditions which begin, with the passing of centuries, 
to appear strange or at least less understandable. If already 
from the most ancient times every sacrificial detail was considered 
to be so important that nothing in the economy of the ritual 
was allowed to get lost or wasted (not even, as we have seen 
in the Rgvedic afvamedha, the small particles of meat left under 
the finger-nails of the immolator'*) such complexity in the ritual 
was inevitable. Every detail has now become not only important 
but essential, nothing can be neglected and everything must be 
not only performed perfectly but also known and interpreted in 
its most intimate sense. 


If Sacred Heat was the energy which caused sacrifice to 
develop into an independent Action, we should expect there 
would be elaborated a doctrine which puts in relief this fact, 
both on the practical level of the performance of sacrifice and 
on the speculative level of cosmology, in a more explicit and 
conscious way than it was possible for the two previous collections 
of hymns. 


And this is precisely what happened. 


2. In the Rite: 


(a) In General: 


By the time of the Brahmanas-the necessity of liturgical heat 
and its effects is explicitly stated. The three functions of this 
heat, which we postulated on the basis of our initial intuitions 
we had from studying the original Vedic hymns, are here clearly 
formulated, thus confirming our interpretation. In the Brahmanas, 
of the three functions of Sacred Heat namely, | purification, 
transformation, and the bestowal of energy to the victim that 
it may reach its goal, it is the last which is especially stressed 


16. Cf. note 47 of Ch. II. 
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together with protection from malign spirits, the friends of 
cold and darkness!’. | 

Reference to the use of heat is essentially of two kinds: indirect 
and direct. We have an example of the first kind in the 
Brahmanic division of the various types of sacrifices in three 
big groups!® (of seven each) in all of which, in one way or 
another, cooking, or at least heating, is included., One of the 
groups is just called pdakayajfia, ‘the sacrifice of the cooked 
(offering)’. The second group is called haviryajfia, ‘the sacri- 
fice of obtations’— and the ‘havis’ is ‘something? which has to 
becooked’!*, The third group comprises the rites of the pressing 


17. Previously this protecting function had no great meaning because 
protection from demons and from other disruptive forces did not belong to 
rituals alone, but Agni and other Divinities, who were prayed during rituals 
for protection. 

18. Cf. the traditional division in GopBr 1.5.25 : sapta sutyah sapta ca 
bakayajiéh havir yajnah sapta ta ekavimsati | sarve te yajhd angiraso’ piyanti nitand 
yan rsayo srjanti ye ca srstah purdnaik] ‘seven (sacrifices, of) the Pressing (of 
Soma) and seven the pdka sacrifices and the offering sacrifices (havis) 
Seven; these are ‘twentyone. All these sacrifices the Angiras-s perform; 

the rsis create them new and these are created through the old 
({rituals)’’. On this last sentence a full commentary should be written— 
something which the present writer hopes one day to do. The separate 
names for all the sacrifices included in each of these groups are given earlier 
in the same Gopatha (1.5.23) as follows, : “‘sdyam pratar homau sthalipako 
navas ca yah| balis ca pitryajftas cdstaka saptamah pasur ity ete pakayajfiah, (<‘the 
morning and evening offerings, the sthdlipdka, the bali, and the sacrifices to 
the ancestors; the astaka and as seventh the animal sacrifices; these are the 
pakayajfas”). The text continues : agnyddheyam agnihotram pauraamasy amavasye| 
 navesti$ cdturmasyani pasubandho’ tra saptamah| ity eie haviryajnah/| (‘‘establish- 
ment of fire-altar, agnihotra, the sacrifices for the full and new moon, for 
the nine asterisms, for the four months, and the animal - sacrifices as seventh, 
these are the haviryajftas’’), and further on :—agnistomo’tyagnistoma ukthyah 
sodasimamses tatah | vdjapeyo’ atiratra cdptoryamdtra saptamah | ity ete sutyah— 
(. .“‘all these sacrifices” names with the aptoryama as seventh, these are 
sacrifices of the Pressing (of Soma)”.) However, another division is given 
in Ait Ar. I1.3.3—saesa yajftak paftcavidho ’gnihotram darsapirnamasau catur- 
médsdni pasuh somah . . .—(‘‘this very sacrifice is of five parts : agnihotra, new 
and full moon, of the four months, of animals, and of Soma...’’). For a 
detailed description of these sacrifices see in G.U. THITE, op. cit., pp. 104ff. 

19. Cf. e.g. SatBr 1.2.5.26—yad vai Sufruma devandm paris itam tad esa yajfto 
bhavati yacchytani havimsi kirpta vedis (*‘What we have heard of as produced 
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of the Soma where, as we have seen,” the presence of heat is a 
condition sine qua non for the sacrifice to be efficacious®!. Even 
today when, according to the smrti, cooking is not so_ essential 
and uncooked grain can. be offered in havana, all the preliminary 
ceremonies of the sacrifice still go by the comprehensive name 
of pakti ‘cooking’? 

The second kind of references, the direct ones, consists in 
straight allusions to heat as the principal cause of the success of a 
sacrifice, allusions which are in fact numerous, clear and explicit. 
For example, in the only reference the Rgveda makes to Pra- 
vargya®’, we recall how it was conjectured that the reason why the 


‘for the gods that is this sacrifice, that is to say cooked oblations and the 
prepared altar ...”) (tr. EGGELING) 

20. Cf. RV IX.83.1ff. quoted in notes 10 and 20 of Ch. II. 

‘21. We recall here the contrary opinion of Max Muller (Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature, p. 203) quoted by R.L. MITRA in his Introduction to the critical 
ed. of the GopBr, p. 28 : “‘although the cooking of rice is a sine qua non in 
these ceremonies, yet some authors are of the opinion that paka. here does 
not mean cooking. It signifies, according to Indian authorities, says Max 
Muller, ‘either small or good’. That paka is used in the first sense appears 
from such expressions as yo matpdkatarah ‘he who is- smaller than we’. But 
the more likely meaning is good or excellent or perfect; because, as the com- 
mentators remark, these ceremonies impart to every man that peculiar 
fitness without which he would be excluded from the sacrifices, and from 
all the benefits of his religion”. Of course, I take it that the word pdka is 
derived from the root pac which means to cook, as is the opinion of R.L.MITRA 
too. In fact, even in modern Hindi the term pakkd, with the meaning of 
‘perfect’, is also found in contexts of ‘cooked thing’, and not only of food 
or of ‘ripe’ but also of any object liable to be perfected by cooking as bricks, 
solid walls, main roads, as opposed to kaccd, ‘raw’, ‘unripe’, also used for 
food, unripe fruit, walls and paths made of earth etc. The same word pakké 
is then used to mean ‘truly’ ‘perfect’ also in a moral sense, as for instance 
“ta pakké hindu”, ‘‘a proper hindu”. This meaning of ‘perfection’ connected 
with a root which properly means ‘to cook’ matches perfectly with the 
Vedic meaning of the word, and this without supposing a lack of ‘common 
sense’. Actually, for the brahmanas—and therefore for their descendants 
what is cooked is truly perfect, or truly perfected. It is through the act of 
being ‘cooked’, ‘prepared’, ‘resistant through the right exposure to heat’ that 
both sacrificer and sacrificial objects receive that “‘peculiar fitness’ without 
which neither could partake in the sacrifice. 

22. Cf. Pt. V.R. SHARMA GAUDA, Yajita .Mimamsé, op. cit., fora 
summary of the sacrificial texts and their use in the tradition still alive 
today. 

23. Cf. RV V.30.15 quoted in Ch. II, note 12. 
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gharma acquired a great sacral value was precisely the fact that 
it was heated (tapia)**. Now, in the detailed description of the 
rite as handed down to us in the Satapatha Brahmana”*, at the 
climax of the ceremony when the receptacle with its offer- 
ing is in full boil, we find it affirmed :“... this is what the Adh- 
varyu, stepping forward, says: the gharma is incandescent 
(rucittah). And if it is incandescent, he (i.e. the priest) knows. 
‘that the yajamdna will become better (that is richer) ; but if it is 
not incandescent (arucitak) he knows that the yajamdna will become 
worse (that is to say, in a worse condition, poorer) ; and if it is 
neither incandescent nor non-incandescent (na rucito ndarucitah) 

_ the sacrificer will become neither better nor worse’’**, The text 
could not be clearer. The allusions in the Rks are taken up and 
fully developed in the succeeding period when the power to 
obtain the desired goal is openly connected with the very act of 
heating, so much so that the well-being of the sacrificer, or his 
poverty now depends on the quantity of heat which one succeeds 
in producing by the boiling of the gharma or mahdvira. 

Again, the cooking of the offerings, besides making them 
ready to be offered in sacrifice, produces so much energy, by 
means of the heat innate in the act itself, that it ‘thrusts’ him 
-who performs it towards the heavenly regions he wants to con- 
quer. In a dispute over which ritual fire is more suitable for 
the preliminary cooking—now such liturgical subtleties acquire 
their importance in the understanding of the sacred act—the 
ritualist: who insists that it is the dhavaniya (rather than, as is 
more usual, the gdrhapatya )?’ offers the following argument which 


24. Cf. previously in p. 26 where the passage is discussed. _ 

25. The SatBr dedicates to it the whole Kanda XIV. The whole ritual 
will be studies in detail in Chap. VIII 

26. SatBr XIV.1.3.33 :... tad adhvaryur upottisthannaha rucito gharma iti sa 
Jyadi rucitah sydcchreydn yajamano bhavisyatiti vidyad atha yady arucitah papiyan 
bhavisyatiti vidyad atha yadi naiva rucito ndrucito naiva sreydn na pdptydn bhavisyatiti 
vidydd yathé ... This text will be quoted later in its proper context in Chap. 
VIII, note 179. 


27. Cf. SatBr 1.7.3.27 : uto gdrhapatya ’éva srapayanti | dhavantyo va’esa na 
vd’esa tasmai yad asminn afttam Srapayeyus ... (“‘However, they also cook on 
the garhapatya, (because) this is the dhavaniya but it is not for this, therefore 
that they should not cook uncooked food on it. ..’’) 
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for us is significative: ““Let them cook the sacrificial food on the 
&havaniya; since from there, surely, the Gods ascended to Heaven 
and with it they toiled and worshipped, we too cook the havis 
in this way, we too act thus...the dhavaniya is the sacrifice and 
we will perform the sacrifice in the sacrifice”. 

Here, though the aim of the author of these verses was not 
to underline the effect of cooking but simply to indicate'on 
which one of the fires such cooking was to be performed, the 
need to follow the example of the Gods led the exegete to 
mention not merely their way of doing things but, more directly 
and in a descriptive and, at the same time, persuasive way, the 
result obtained by them. Once again we have here cooking 
which by itself achieves the first end of sacrifice. This fact 
exploited by the rsi to uphold his point of view against the more 
usual custom of preparing the offerings on fire taken from the 
garhapatya®, confirms our supposition that the energy, required 
for the proper functioning of sacrifice and which makes it rise 
up to Heaven, is given precisely by the transforming heat of 
cooking, as was already the case with the Atharvic goat who 
drew from the flaming cauldron the power to rise up to the 
‘third heaven’°, Only that, in the latter case, it was only a 
question of an isolated statement, whereas here the theme of 
the ascension into Heaven is made an argument in the ritual 
casuistry. Even if the solution of the dispute is finally based 
more on commonsense than on mere dry ritualism (the text 
after all concludes by leaving the priest free to cook where he 
thinks best)*, it is significant that every liturgical detail, even 
the smallest, is discussed. It is the act itself which is efficacious 

28. SatBr 1.7.3.26 : tad dhuh | dhavantye havimsi Srapayeyur ato vai devd 
divam upodakrémamseno *evdrccantak §rdmyantaf cerus tasmin havimsi Srapaydma 
fasmin yajftam tanavama ha... . yajfia dhavaniyo yajite yajam tanavdma ha? iti. |] 
‘This text has been already partially quoted in Ch. II, note 95 and will 
be mentioned again in the Conclusion, note 34 and Ch III, note 35, 

29. Cf. SatBr 1.7.3.27 : ... tasmai vd’esa yad asmimschrtam juhuyur ity ato. 
... (*... therefore this food cooked on it should be offered indeed ...”) 
{continuation of the text quoted in footnote 27) 

30. Cf. AV IX.5.6 quoted and discussed in Ch. III, p. 64 and notes 6 

and 7. 

31. Cf. the end of the first quoted passage. SatBr 1.7.3. 27 :... ato 

yataratha kamayeta tatha kuryat |{ (‘*... thus he may do as he likes’’). 
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and therefore it has to be weighed and evaluated in all its 
potentialities. Moreover, if ‘climbing’ from a fire is taken up 
for a point of reference in a dispute, it means that it is by now 
‘obvious’. 

So far we have discussed the ascension of the offering into 
Heaven, i.e. the attainment of the end of the rite. Support for 
our conjecture regarding the other function which the Vedic 
people attributed to heat, namely transformation, can be found 
in a term of comparison which the exegete uses to clarify the 
effects on the priest or on the sacrificer by his consecration 
(mahdvrata). He compares the priest or the sacrificer to an 
earthen vessel baked by the heat of his ascetic power~ 
(tapas, already in the sense of heat obtained by personal effort 
and abstinence). In fact the text says that the yajamdna who is 
not filled with tejas (energy) ‘would melt as a raw earthen 
vessel full of or sprinkled with water’’5?, Although this simile is 
meant to do no more than indicate the sad lot of one who is not — 
adequately prepared for. the sacred act he is about to perform, 
it is still significant in that it brings out the effect of heat in 
Consecration. Both man, who undergoes consecration, and the 
baked ritual implement, are transformed in such a way that 

they do not run any more the risk of ‘being melted’. Further, 

_ this simile seems to us to reflect the surprise of the first ssis— 
- which is still alive in their much later descendants—when they 
saw the changed properties of the clay after its ritual exposure to 
the sacrificial fire**, We are thus led to suppose that the 
ancients utilized raw clay for their everyday use, while they 
purified and hardened on the sacred fire only those clay imple- 
ments which are used for the cult, in the same way as they did 
with the food which was prepared to be offered to the Divinity 
and with the sacrificer who was initiated to his office. 

Moreover, the transformation effected by the heat, is compa- 

-red to the attainment of immortality. The baked clay of bricks 


32. GopBr 13.14.:... tatha peyurtha ’mapatram udaka dsikte nirmrjed evam - 
Jajamand nirmrjyernnuparyyupayanti ... Cf. also Ch, VII, footnotes 52 and 101. 

33. This statement refers especially to the making both of the ukha 
during agnicayana and of the mahdvira during pravargya,; and they will be 
explained further on in Chaps. VII and VIII respectively. 
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and vessels is called ‘immortal’ (amrta) since on it has been 
accomplished an irreversible process. Therefore exterior and 
interior exposure to the sacred fire signifies a certain kind of 
consecration aimed at assuring immunity from the possible 
negative effects of contact with the sacred—a contact which is 
always difficult to sustain. This immunity is attained by a kind 
of ‘hardening’, a transformation into the sacred itself without 
the possibility of falling back. An indirect confirmation that 
terracotta was used only in the ritual can be found in a much 
more recent text in Hindu ritual literature which applying . 
sacrificial usages to everyday behaviour even in the most pro- 
" fane situations—as often happens in the course of the centuries— 
formally forbids eating and drinking in earthen utensils®™. 

In any case, all this seen from our point of view seems to 
confirm the fact that a certain amount of heat in the rite, 
enough to effect the transformation both of the objects used in 
the cult and of the person, is necessary for the performance of 
the sacred ceremony. Without an appropriate amount of heat 
one cannot obtain either wealth, or interior change, or ascension 
to the higher worlds. | 


(b) Difference in the Amount of Heat amounting to difference of 
obtainment : 


If it is really the heat which is the major factor responsible 
for the acquisition of anything through rite, it is but natural 
that under the guidance of the attentive brahmavadins (theo- 
logians) a whole liturgy is also developed in which not only 


34. Cf. VYASA, quoted in Ahnika-Sitravalih, Bombay (Nirnaya Sagar) 
1953, No. 409. On this basis one can also explain the unwillingness of many 
Brahmanas even today to eat from ceramic or glass vessels. These are made 
of earth. Nevertheless, even in Varanasi, one of the places where there ‘are 
still many orthodox followers of traditional rules, though one finds it 
difficult to use vessels of a Western type (like the just mentioned glass and 
ceramic vessels) , small vessels of earth, cooked by fire, are used for drinking 
outside one’s house. The small terracotta-cups, in fact, are thrown away 
after use but one should be contaminated by using vessels already used by 
others. According to the explanation of a pandit living in Benares, in this 
city the rules of Vyasa are not transgressed because the earthen vessels are 
baked by fire and therefore are purified. For this. kind information we are 
grateful to Pandit DAROGA TIWARI and Dr. G. BONAZZOLI. 
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every kind of desire is sought to be fulfilled by means of heat, | 
but also different kinds of desires are sought to be fulfilled by 
means of different amounts of heat. One istherefore led to 
‘think that ultimately the amount of heat obtained in the | 
sacrificial action was considered to be the factor responsible 
for both the success of sacrifice and for the attainments of 
. various kinds. This isthe case in such rites as the Pravargya 
where, as we have just seen, the quantity of heat guarantees 
the success of sacrifice and in which the very way of presenting 
the offering to be cooked on the fire is in accord with the result 
one expects. In the same manner, to every phase ‘of the fire 
corresponds a different intensity of heat and this did not escape 
the attention of the Brahmana who was so keen on perfecting 
an act on which his own salvation and that of the world by now 
solely depended. Thus, if the receptacle full of the milk offering 
is warmed on a small flame, this flame, having relatively less 
calorific power, will only be able to obtain ‘what has been’, 
while if it is put to boil on the white-hot embers, the much 
intenser heat will obtain ‘what must come’. Hence, adds the 
text, the perceptive Brahmana “boils the receptacle on the 
embers; in truth, he obtains what must come, since what must 
come, is greater than what has been’’5, 

Similarly, every oblation offered with a view to obtaining a 
specific goal will be poured in a specific way, ata specific 
moment and on a specific form of the fire. If, for example, one 
wants to obtain a village, the oblation must be poured on the 
smoke (or, probably, on the still smoking fire), while if one 
wants to receive the luminosity of Brahman, it must be poured 
on the flame, and if one wants to acquire cattle (the highest 
form of wealth), it must be poured on the embers**, Elsewhere 
it is the sacrificer’s position with respect to the fire at the 


' 35. TaittSam V.1.9.2 :... yad arcisi pravyitiyad bhritam ava rundhita 
gad angaresu bhavisyad angdresu pravrnakti bhavisyad evava rundhe bhavisyaddhi 
bhiiyo bhitad... \ 

36. Cf. KausBr I1.2 : dhimdyantyam gramakamasya juhuyvdjjvalantyam 
brahmavarcasakamasya angdresu pasukamasya abhyddhdyeti ... (‘when it smokes, 

. in it should he offer for one who desires a village; when it flames for one 
who desired radiance; in the embers for one who desires cattle ...”) (tr. 

A.B, Keith). 
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moment of pouring the oblation which is determined by the 
goal : ‘‘He who desires brilliance and splendour must present 
his offering facing East, since the eastern direction is the bril- 
liance and splendour of Brahman; who,knows this and faces East: 
will possess tejas and brahmavarcas; he who wants food, let him. 
go with the offering towards the South, the eater of food and 
the lord of food is Agni...” Similarly, the officiant must face 
West for cattle and North for Soma, etc.®’. We see here that 
Agni can give food to him who faces in his direction; with his. 
heat he can also grant protection and power to him who asks 
for them in the rite. His heat is the power of tapas which, as 
we have already seen, is the energy generated internally by the 
ritual and initiated by the interior power which unifies the 
Divine and the Human in the specific act of sacrifice. The 
Devas—mostly looked upon as model because of their per- 
fect way of performing rituals—at the begining of time offered 
boiling milk to Agni and drank the amount reserved for them 
as the officiants at the sacrifice, the ucchisfa, to clothe them- 
selves with a fiery protection against their rivals, the Asuras, 
the traditional enemies of light which radiates life-giving heat. 
In their wake, the yajamdna too is invited to perform the same 
acts and to partake of the same boiling drink to obtain for 
himself those favours now offered by the rite to whoever knows 
chow to make use of it®. 


37. Ait Br. 11. 2 (1.2.8): yas tejo brahmavarcasam icchet praydjahutibhife 
pran sa iyat | tejo vai brahmavarcasam praci dik | tejasvi brahmavarcasi bhavati ya 
evam vidvan praneti yo ’nnddyam icchet prayajahutibhir es sa iyad | annddo vd eso 

*nnapatir yad agnih ... and so on. 

38. Cf TaittSam VI1.2.2.6 sq. devdsurah sampatta “asan te devd bibhyato 
*gnim prdvifan tasmdd Ghur agnih sarvd devatd iti | te “gnim eva variitham krtve 
*suran abhyabhavann agnim iva. khalu va esa pravifati yo avdntara 
Gntaradiksam  upaiti bhrdtroydbhibhityai bhavaty dtmand para "sya. Cf. 
Further on Conclusion, note 435. (‘The Gods and the Asuras were 
in conflict. The Gods in fear enter Agni; therefore they say ‘Agni is 
all the Gods’. They /6/ making Agni their protection, overcame the Asuras. 
Now he as it were enters Agni who undergoes the intermediate con- 
secration ...”) and further on :—bhrdatrvyo bhavatyaém dtmdnam eva diksayd 
pati prajam avantaradiksaya santaram mekhalaém samayacchate praja hyatamano’ 
ntaratard taptavrato bhavati ... yd te agne rudriyad tani ity dha svayaivainad 
devataya vratayati sayonitudya Santyai {{/ (‘che protects himself by the con- 
secration, his offspring by the intermediate consecration. The girdle he 
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_ Tosum up, the sacrificial thermic energy is very often expli- 
citly mentioned as the factor responsible for the success of 
sacrifice and the guarantee of obtaining what one desires. This 
it does in an abstract. way, in accordance with the dry and 
inflexible ‘order of nature’—only the one who succeeds in - 
attaining the required amount of heat gets the results. The~ 
power of heat is greater than any other ritual element compared 
to which every dispute about the liturgy, for example about the 
best way of offering the sacrifice or the direction to face when 
presenting the offering, loses its significance. One can always 
solve a dilemma without fear of error or of obtaining inferior 
results if one takes recourse to the power of thesacred heat and 
offers the libation on the most heated part of the fire. In fact 
“only with an offering on the incandescent fire (samiddhahoma) 
can the oblation be successful (samrddhda)’’®®. 


3. Conclusion : - 


The perfection and success of sacrifice rest on raising the 
heat of fire to incandescence compared to which all other 
ritual modalities lose their importance. The heat to become the 
visible expression of the sacred and guarantee of the results 
obtainable from the sacrificial action, must augment its power 
. and force until it reaches a true and real. incandescence. The 
heat becomes the fulcrum of this sacrificial action and the 
_ guarantee of its results and so must be increased in proportion 
_ to the external and internal exigences of sacrifice. Here, there- 
_ fore, the normal heat required for cooking as demanded by the 
_ first Vedas, is no longer enough; here we witness a conscious 


makes tighter, for his offspring are closer to him than himself. He drinks 
warm milk ... the dread form, on Agni, he says; verily with his own deity 
he consumes the hot milk for unity, for’ atonement.’”) (tr. A.B. Keith). 

. $89. SatBr 1.6.3.39 (fine) ... yatro ’eva santiddhatamam manyeta tad dhutir 
_jubuyat samiddhahomena hy eva samydahe Ghutayah |] Here the success of the 
sacrifice is due to the incandescence of fire, but this seems to be based 
mostly on etymological grounds : samiddhatam (incandescent) and samiddha 
_homa (hot offeriag) which are similar to samyddhd (with success). The text 
is inserted at the conclusion of a discussion about the ways of offering 
.clarified butter, the portion of Agni. 

40. Cf. Ch. BLAIR, of. cit., p. 90. 
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effort to augment the heat to its extremes, not only in the pre- 
paratory preliminaries—such as in the preparatory cooking of the 
offerings, of the bricks of the altar and other clay utensils, and 
indeed, in the preparation of the sacrificer himself by means of 
the tapas of his consecration—but'also in the final act of sacri- 
fice itself, that is, in the way the actual offering of sacrifice 1s 
made. .Thus, the texts seem to insist more and more on the 
need for greater heat. At the same time, parallel to this insist- 
ence, arises an abhorrence of the raw. All this leads us to think 
that from the time of the first Vedas to the time of the Brahmana 
of the Yajurveda the heat required for the, transformation of 
offering and the success of sacrifice increased, so much so that 
the problem arose whether man would be able to bear. such 
heat.@ | . , 

The need for greater heat can be explained by the fact that 
during the time of the Sambhitas, the attitude of the poet- 
priest toward rites was more or less spontaneous so that although 
he, the pott-priest, was to abide bycertain rules intrinsic to the 
ritual act, he was not as constrained by them since he had not 
yet begun to reflect on them very consciously. However, during 
the time when ritual exegesis was taken up in earnest, and 
perfection in the sacred act became a goal in itself, reflection 
came very much to the fore. Yet, reflection entails the loss 
of spontaneity which needs to be compensated with the 
acquisition of greater energy. In other words, any action, 
performed without being self-conscious, attains its end directly 
and -immediately, because, by involving no great circumspec- 

tion, it does not need an excessive expense of energy. If, on the 
contrary, it is performed in a manner full of reflective aware- 
ness in such a way that everything is weighed, controlled, 
anticipated, and every foreseen effect is consciously related to 
a cause so that every possible interference can be repelled, the 
energy, which is required to bring it to its end, will be much 


41. Since this study is only concerned with the good and positive 
effects of heat in Vedic Sacrifice, we cannot discuss here the effects of the 
lack of the required heat or of its excess effects which are equally, even if 
differently, damaging. We do so in a summarized form in our already 
quoted article The Role of Heat, Part II and EIT. We hope to take up the 
subject again in a longer study in the near future. 
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‘greater. Weighing seriously the reasons for and against one’s 
action weighs heavily on the action itself. Especially the reasons 
against, which have to be resolved in a conscious and painful 
way. The energy required is proportionaily much greater and 
tends to go on increasing as new difficulties arise. It is significant 
that now the word mostly used to express the attitude needed 
to perform a sacrifice is frama, effort. 

Here is not the place to stop and consider the possible dangers 
and deleterious effects which an excess of heat can produce. It 
suffices at present to point out the positive results of sacrifice 
when, through its accumulated energy, it succeeds in achieving 
its own ends, in spite of the many difficulties, 

To do this, we shall now study more closely and more syste- 


matically the use ofritual heat from this point of view in some 
of the more significant rites without pretending however to 
describe these ritesin any exhaustive manner. We shall consider 
in the first place the animal sacrifice (pafubandha) which is in 
all the religions of the world, or nearly all, held to be the 
sacrifice par excellence. In fact, in the various religions all 
the other rites which go by the name of ‘sacrifice’, but which 
do not involve a blood immolation, must somehow or other 
‘justify’ their name*®. This we shall do in Chapter Five. Apart 
from pasubandha we shall consider other rites, amongst which we 
have chosen the kindling of the first fire in the house of the 
young yajamana (agnyddhéna) which is the preliminary rite 
necessary before any sacrifice could be offered. That will be 
Chapter Six. Keeping close to the previous topic, we shall then 
consider in Chapter Seven the construction of the fire altar 
(agnicayana) during the Soma rite because of its importance 
both cosmological and philosophical which has been attached 


42. In academic disputes about the definition of ‘‘sacrifice’” and the 
possible extension of the term, scholars agree that the specific character 
of ‘‘sacrifice’’ is the ‘killing’ of the victim. Doubts arise when the term is 
extended so as to include in it other various ways of offering other types of 
victims. And here the disagreement is great. Cf. e.g. G. van der LEEUW, 
op. ctt., par. 50; A. BRELICH, Introduzione alla Storia delle Religionit, op. cit., 
p. 43 ff.; G. MENSHING, Religious Sociology (op. ctt., in French tr.); V. 
MASSUH, El Rito y lo Sagrado, op. cit., passis; R. PANIKKAR, Le mystére du 
cult dans 1’ Hindoutsme et le Christianisme, op. cit. 
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to it ab antiquo. We shall, however, consider here only the two- 
or three phases of the rite which bear on our subject, such as. 
the baking of the bricks and the preparation and baking of the 
- ukha, the earthen pot used for fire-offering during the construc-. 
tion of firealtar. We then proceed to consider mahdvira in. 
Chapter Eight, the preparation and baking of the earthen. — 
vessel used for the Pravargya, to bring out certain similarities. 
between these last two implements. | | 
Our aim, as we have said before, is not to reconstruct and: 
present the Vedic rites in all their details and peculiarities, but. 
to bring into relief a religious and speculative process which. 
took its point of departure from a ritual detail in order to. 
follow this process in its main lines of development through a. 
description of some relevant rites serving as examples, — 


PART II 


THE.CREATIVITY OF RITUAL HEAT IN 
SOME VEDIC RITES ACCORDING TO THE 


BRAHMANAS 


CHAPTER FIVE 


ANIMAL SACRIFICE (PASUYAJNA or 
PASUBANDHA) 


In Vedic India, animal sacrifice, pafuyajfia, had various 
forms. As pasubandha, where the animal to be immolated is tied 
to a sacrificial stake, it is included in much greater and comp- 
lex rituals. It is also, as we have seen, a sacrifice in its own 
right listed both among pdkayajfia and among haviryajiia'. The 
great rituals which include various rites, among which is 
pasubandha, are themselves often centred around a greater vic- 
tim which sometimes is immolated in a manner peculiar to 
it alone. These are, for instance, the sacrifice of horse (asva- 
medna)*, the human sacrifice (purusamedha)* and that of ox 


1, See note 18 of Chap. IV. 

2. The texts which refer to afvamedha are, besides the already quoted 
Vedic hymns (RV I. 162 & 163), the VajSam which dedicates to it Adhyayas 
XXII to XXIX inclusively and its Brahmana, the Satapatha which dedi- 
cates to it the whole of Kanda XIII: The Taittiriya School treats of this sacri- 
fice in various places without any order. The AitBr and the KausBr ignore it 
completely, but their Srauta Sitras do treat of it briefly. 

3. That purusamedha is a sacrifice of minor importance, in spite of the fact 
that the Rgvedic hymn X. 90 considers it to be a major one, and that it is per- 
haps derived from asvamedha, can be inferred from the place reserved for it in 
the Brahmanas. The Satapatha dedicates to it the end of Kanda XIII, as _ if 
in an appendix to afvamedha. Similarly the VajSam dedicates to it Adhyayas 
XXX to XXXI, that is those coming immediately after the treatment of 
efvamedha to which many more Adhyayas are dedicated. Purusamedha is not 
treated by the Rgvedic Brahmanas; it only refers to it in the legend of Sunah 
fepa which gives an arnbivalent judgement regarding the place held by the 
human sacrifice. See also Chap. VII, p. 177. 
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(gosava)*. Although the principal victim of each of the great 
rituals is one, the number of secondary victims in a related 
pasuyajiia is often great and varies in accordance with the nature 
of the sacrifice. Thus in afvamedha eleven victims are offered to 
Soma, seventeen to Prajapati besides other types of animals 
which must be symbolically offered “‘torender the sacrifice © 
complete’’s. 

Now, what principally interests us in this context, is to see 
what effects heat has on the victim: In order to be as clear as 
possible in our exposition, we shall take pasubandha mainly as it 
appears in one single sacrificial complex. We choose, therefore, 
as our guiding sacrifice the pressing of Soma, sinceit is the 
_ one in which animal sacrifice of secondary victim is given. 
greater evidence by the texts®. Occasionally, we shall refer to 
the animal sacrifice which accompanies asvamedha’, while we 
shall treat only in passing, the ritual handling and immolation 
of the more important victim, i.e. the horse’. 

In our description of the role played by fire, we shall have 
occasion to note the function of ritual heat that was responsible 
for that peculiar Brahmanic deviation from and modification 


4.. For more details regarding this sacrifice, which are of smaller interest 
to us than the others, see G. U. THITE, of. cit., s.v. 

5. Cf. e.g. SatBr III. 7. 2. 1 where there is mention of eleven sacrificial 
poles, plus a‘ twelfth for the. animal sacrifice which is to be performed in con- 
nection with the Soma, and SatBr XIII. 2. 2. 13 which speaks of the seventeen 
victims which are needed to complete the horse-sacrifice offered to Prajapati 
who is, precisely, represented by the number seventeen or, at least, by a number 
related to it, see also TaittBr III. 7. 6; JaimBr IL, 113 and the various perti- 
nent Sitras, 

6. There is, in fact, a pasubandha included in the group of seven sacrifices 
of the havis, which is different in some of its rites from that found in the whole 
. Soma sacrificial complex, but definitely less important than it. This can be 
inferred from the way the two are treated in the various Brahmanas. For ins- 
tance, the Satapatha dedicates to the animal sacrifice of the Soma sacrificial 
complex all of Kanda III, while to the animal sacrifice as an independent 
rite only a couple of short Adhyayas (XI, 7 & 8). The Rgvedic Brahmanas 
speak of the ceremonies related to the animal sacrifice only in connection with 
the Soma Sacrifice. See AitBr VI & VII (II. 1 & 2) and KausBr X. 

7. As results, for example, from note 41 below and in other similar 
passages. 

8. See pp. 32 #f., Chap. II. 
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-of the more common and more diffused way of considering and 
interpreting sacrifice. 


1. Circumambulation of Agni (paryagni) : 


In pasuyajiia, fire; the subject of our study, appears for the 
first time when, after various preliminary rites which do not 


concern us directly®, one of the priests, the hoty, recites, on the 
anvitation of the adhvaryu, the hymns concerning the circu- 
mambulation of Fire (paryagni)!°, The rite is performed by the. 
-agnidhra while the victim is still alive. He takes a firebrand from 
the sacrificial fire dhavaniya, and moves it round the victim as if 
to protect it by a continuous and uninterrupted line of heat". 
‘This. ceremony existed already at the time of the Rgveda even 
ifin a somewhat different form. It was performed for the 
benefit of the horse, the principal victim of afvamedha, and for 
the one goat which had to accompany it as a secondary animal 
‘victim. But in the Rgveda the circumambulation (paryasvam) 
‘was performed. by the horse around the fire altar and not the 
other way about!*, Its meaning was therefore also probably 
different. At that time Agni was still an important Deity sup- 
‘erior to anything in the entire complex of the sacrificial system. 
‘The victim which is despatched to him, or which is despatch- 
‘ed by him to other waiting Deities, goes around the fire in its 
fireplace, to render him homage. In the Brahmanas, on the 

9. . As, for example, the erection of the sacrificial pole in SatBr III. 7. 3. 1: 
Pasusca vai yilpasca na vd’ rte yiipat pasumdlabhate..See also SatBr III. 6.4.1 ff. 
for the animal sacrifice connected with the Soma; SatBr XIII. 2.2.1 ©, 
XIII. 2. 3.1 £€., XIE. 2.4. 1ff., etc. for the victims connected with afvamedha. 
“This ritual detail is very important and the yipa is so significative that it gave 
‘rise to a whole philosophy or to a spiritual development of its own. See, e.g. 
the hymn to the Skandha in the Atharva Veda X.7, which, however, we 
‘cannot examine here. Or the binding of the animal before its immolation, 
-e.g. in SatBr III. 7.2.3 (Somayajfta); XIII. 2. 2. 2 (asvamedha), etc. 

10. Cf. SatBr IIT. 8. 1. 6: athadha paryagnaye’ nubrihiti (“then he says: 
tecite the circumambulation of Agni.”). The verses which are to be recited 
-are taken from RV IV. 15, 1-3. 

11. Of. SatBr IIT. 8, 1. 6 (continuation of the preceding text):.. -ulmukam 
Adaya agnit _paryagnim karoti tad yat paryagnim karoty acohidym evainam etad agninad 
parigthnati nedenam nastra raksamsi pramrsan ity agnir hi raksasdm apahanta tasmat 
paryagnim karoti tad yatraigam Srapayanti tad abhi partharati. 

’ 12. Cf. RV. IL, 162. 4a : trir maénusah paryasvam nayanti. We refer to our 
previous discussion on this subject, in Chap. II, pp. 32 ff. 
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contrary, itis the fire which goes around the victim. The 
explanation which the exegete feels bound to give—probably 
to justify this change in the ritual—has recourse to the idea of 
‘protection’ : the uninterrupted line of fire serves to raise a 
barrier of heat against the malignant spirits (raksases) of whom 
Agni is the destroyer per antonomasia from very ancient times’*. 
The same protection is extended to the place where the victim. 
will be cooked—another very important and therefore vulner- 
_ able point!*, The Rgvedic Brahmanas which deal with the same 
problem insist on this idea of ‘protection’ and to support it 
refer to the constant war raging between the Devas and the 
Asuras, The circumambulation which is threefold, as_ threefold. 
too was the horse’s walk around the fire, builds around the 
the victim a triple citadel of defence which the Devas built 
around their sacrifice when they saw their enemies advancing 
with hostile intentions!5, The same gesture is therefore re-enacted 
by the earthly sacrificers to defend their own rite and them-. 
selves!6, 


However, the Satapatha Brahmana gives one to understand— 
though not ina totally explicit way—that the circumambulation 
of the fire around the victim has a further use which seems to 
go beyond that of mere ‘protection’. The Adhvaryu, as the priest 
in charge of the material performance of the various sacrificial 


13. See the last part of the text quoted in note 12. For a list of pertinent 
texts, see our already quoted article, “Ritual as mirror reflecting Rgvedic 
Life” and Ch. BLAIR, op. cit. 


14. Cf. SatBr III. 3. 1. 6 (the last phrase of the text quoted at some length 
in note 11). See also BharSS VII. 12. 4. 


15. Cf. AirBr VII. 1 (II. 2.11) tan dprite pafau pura iva paryagneh | yiipam 
prati purastdd updyamste devah pratibhudy Ggnimayih puras tripuram parydsyanta 
yajftasya cétmanas ca guptyai | ta esam ima agnimayyah puro dipyamdnd bhrajamdana 
atistham |/sté asurd anapaghrsyaivépadravam|ste ’gninaiva purastad asuraraksamsy- 
apaghnata, .. The same idea is expressed more gr less in the same words in KausBr - 
X.3 towards the end. 


16. Cf. AitBr VII.7 (II. 2. 11) which is the continuation of the text quo- 
ted in the preceding note, in which the sacrificer, with the same procedure and 
the same ritual, repeats the action of Gods and protects himself and his sacri- 
fice with the same three citadels. 
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rites, has the responsibility to see to their co-ordination and to 
the eventual legitimacy of the execution of certain acts within 
the ambit of a liturgical code of a much greater significance,— 
a code which seems to be defined little by little as the rite 
develops and becomes firmly established. When the sacrifice 
becomes independent of a superior divine figure, there arise 
unforeseen problems. When the sacrifice is dependent on a 
superior Deity to whom it is offered, the various rites, of which 
it is composed, find their natural cohesion in the divine power 
which prescribes them, as we have already seen; when, 
however, the sacrifice is independent of sucha superior Deity, 
its various rites must find their cohesion insome kind of logical 
connection inherent in the rites themselves. This connection is 
not always easy to discover, especially because in the majority 
of cases, it simply does not exist. Evidently to solve one of the 
many problems which arise out of the necessity to find an inter- 
connection between the various rites, the theologian informs us 
that the circumambulating Agni has not only protected the 
victim but has also ‘swallowed’ it in such a way that the fire- 
brand cannot be put back in the sacred fire from which it has 
been lifted!”, In this way the ‘swallowing’ of the victim by 
Agni seems to refer also to a form of admittance of the victim 
into the sacred, or as a kind of ‘consecration’, a symbolic pre- 
figuration of that transformation into the Divine which will be 
later effectively accomplished when the victim itself will be 
_ cooked before its final offering. This act of preliminary . trans- 
formation through the swallowing of the animal while still 
alive by fire serves two functions : on the one hand, it already 
renders the animal sacred so that when it passes from this world 
to the other it is already a divine or quasi-divine being, and 
on the other it tries to solve the important and difficult problem - 


17. Cf. SatBr IIT. 8. 1. 8 : ..yatha vai grasitam evam asyaitad bhavati yad 
enena paryagnim karoti sa yathd grasitam anuhdyacchidya tad anyasmai prayacched 
evam tat tasmdd etasyaivolmukasyangdrannimrdya tasminn enam Srapayeyuh || But, on 
the other hand, cf. ApSS VII. 15. 3 and perhaps too BharSS VII. 12. 7, where 
it is said that the firebrand after the triple deambulation, must be put down 
and then carried three times again, in the opposite direction, before it is finally 
put back in the dhavaniya. Thus, the firebrand, in a certain sense undoes the 
performed action and can be laid inside it intact once again. 
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of how to overcome the intitial raw state ofthe offering. The 
‘swallowing’ of the victim by the fire directs our attention on 
another difficulty—ignored for the time being in our study—with 
which the Vedic priest has to reckon when he comes to syste- - 
matize the rules which govern sacrifice, namely, the contact 
‘with what is yet raw. 

Since the rite whereby the victim is admitted to the sacred 
is, as it were, a pre-immolation, it allows a full series of litur- 
gical subtleties with respect to various complications arising 
from the incompatibility of certain Brahmanical ritual forms 
required for the completeness of the sacrifice and the demands of 
the liturgical ‘rules’ which cannot be broken, not even because 
of local needs. Thus, the movement of the fire around the 
victim, by its symbolic ‘swallowing’ becomes itself a symbol: of 
immolation and can therefore replace that very immolation in 
those circumstances where it is required by the Brahmanic rite, 
although expressly forbidden by the ‘general rules’. Contingen- 
cies of this sort are not rarely to be found in the Brahmanas. 
An example is pasubandha itself, when linked to some liturgical 
complexes of much greater importance, as for example, the 
afvamedha or the somayajfia. Here amongst the animals called 
to be immolated with the horse or Soma, some are rightly 
‘quietened’ while others as for example, wild animals or 
animals which are still vigorously fertile! are not at all fit for 


18. For the afvamedha, cf. SatBr XIII. 2. 4. 1 : prajdpatir akdmayata ubhau 
tokavabhijayeyam devalokam ca manusyalokam ceti sa etdn pasiin apasyad grdmydmf 
cdranyams .ca tan dlabhata tair imau lokdvavdrunddha gramyair eva pasubhir imam 
lokam avdrunddhéranyair amum ayam vai loko manusyaloko *thdsau devaloko yad 
grdmydan pasin alabhata ’ imam eva tair lokam Jajamano *varundhe yad Srenjon amum 
tai |] 

(“Prajapati desired: I want to conquer both worlds, the world of the gods 
and the world of men; he sees these victims, the tame and the wild; he took 
hold of them and through them he possessed these worlds, through the tame 
animals he possessed this world, with the wild that. In fact, this is the world 
of men, that is the world of the gods. Thus when the sacrificer taxes hold of 
the tame animals, he possesses, through them, this world, and when (he takes 
hold of) the wild, he (possesses), through them, the other.”) Wild animals, 
‘which do not belong to the sphere of human culture, serve, in afvamedha, to 
-complete the domesticated world produced by man with that other sphere of 
Reality which is beyond it. 

19. In the case of pasubandha of Somayajiia, however, the ‘forbidden’ 
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such an immolation. They must be bound like the rest to their 
respective sacrificial stakes to comply with local demands (other- 
wise the sacrifice cannot be considered to be complete), but 
they cannot share the same fate as the rest of the victims, 
otherwise a much greater ‘law’ would be transgressed, namely, 
the ‘order of ritual nature’, Normally, a sacrificial victim must 
be one which man himself has reared; in other words, it must 
belong to the human sphere as the product of his labours,— 
although at the same time it must not be ‘contaminated’ by 
participating in human work. It is precisely here that the 
difference lies between a sacrifice and the offering of first fruits. 
While the latter presupposes a cultural and religious back- 
ground where the means of sustenance are considered to come 
from a world which already exists independently of human 
labour, sacrifice is the cultic form more typical of a culture of 
a productive economy where man is aware that what he 
possesses belongs to him by right because it is fruit of his own 
effort, work and personal inventiveness. What he offers in 
sacrifice represents him wholly and inall respects is identi- 
fied with him. It must therefore be a product of his labours— 
of his agriculture or his cattle-rearing. The victim to be immo- 
lated cannot be but a domestic animal®, The wild animal, 
on the other hand, cannot according to the ‘sacrificial code’, 
be immolated and offered since it does not belong to man 
and his labour, To capture a wild animal is to somehow violate 
a world which is alien to man and which pertains to the ‘numi- 
nous’. It has no value in a ritual of this type since it is nota 
‘human offering’, so much so that it would not need a ‘consecra- 
tion’, if it should be offered, because it is a creature which 
already belongs to the Divinity. 


anjmal is the adult male already capable of procreating. This must be offered 
to Tvastr, Cf. SatBr III. 7. 2. 8 : atha patnibhyak patniyiipam ucchrayanti | sarcat 
odya nueva patniriipa ucchriyate tat twasfram pasum dlabhate twasfa vai sitkam reto 
vikaroti tad esa evaitat sitkam reto vikaroti muskaro bhavaty esa vai prajanayita yan 
muskaras tasman muskaro bhavati tam na samsthépayet paryagnikrtam evotsrjet sa yat 
samsthapayet prajayai hantam iydt tat prajdm utsyjati tasman na samsthdpayet.... ) | 

It is a male animal which is required for the yidpa offered to the fondle 
‘consorts of the Devas, but its immolation would go against the more general. 
rules of sacrifice. 

20. Cf. W. BURKERT, of. cit. 
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Now, all this furnishes us with a further proof with regard to 
the efficacy of fire and ofits heat, whose presence is already 
enough to symbolize a whole sacrificial process. When in the 
course of the development of Brahmanic sacrifice, internal 

exigencies begin to clash with some of the rules of nature 
governing the sacrifice®!, the power of heat can help to find a 
solution in the difficulty. Thus it has happened with the rite of 
the circumambulation of Agni as conducted by the assistant of 
the adhvaryu®®, This rite, which has come to symbolize the immo- 
lation of the victim, is used at the place of the true immolation 
when Brahmanic development of sacrifice introduces on the 
altar animals which, strictly speaking, cannot serve as victims. 
The sacrifice now apotheosized by Brahmanic speculation into 
an identification with cosmic creative action must be able to 
reach out to all the spheres of the universe and not only to the 
. human cultural sphere. But how is one to represent on the altar 
the ‘other world’ ? The most direct way of doing this is to include 
wild animals also in the sacrifice. If the domestic animals which 
live in contact with man and his world can represent him and 
his sphere of life and action, the wild animals which live in that 
part of nature which is not yet subjugated to the needs of man, 
can obviously represent the world of the ‘numinous’, of the - 
beyond, of what is imponderable and unmanageable*’, But, as 


21. On this point, we refer to what we have already said in the Introduc- 
tion and to the following note 23. See also Chap. VIT, note 24. 

22. See the last part of SatBr III, 7. 2. 8 quoted in note 19 and for afva- 
medha SatBr XIII. 2.4. 3 which is the conclusion of the text quoted in note 18: 
. paryagnikrtdn evotsrjanti... 

23. And it is in this that, at least to the present writer, lies the difference 
between the sacrifice, strictly so-called, and the offering of first fruits parti- 
cularly that prevalent among nomad and non-agricultural peoples. The idea 
behind the latter is principally that of a de-consecration while that behind 
the former is that of a consecration or, simply, of a sacralization. This is to 
say that the cultural and religious background of the sacrifice is a vision of the 
world in which everything is already given, independently of human labour, 
and of which man takes possession by means of harvesting, hunting (or fishing), 
Thus, anything which surrounds man does not belong to him but to the ‘Deity’, 
to the Lord of the animals, from whom he takes things for his own use. To 
be able, therefore, to consume his portion, he must first ‘de-sacralize’ it and 
restore the first fruits to their legitimate owner. On the contrary, in the con- 
text of a productive economy, man is conscious of the fact that anything which 
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-we have seen, wild animals cannot be immolated without 
transgressing the ‘general order’. Thus, although the inclusion 
of wild animals in the sacrificial complex serves to symbolize 
the non-human world in order that the entire universe might 
be fully represented—as expressed by the previously stated 
' desire of the Supreme Lord to win an appropriate place for 
himself on all the levels of the cosmic Act#*—yet, on the other 
hand, this would not be legitimate : the sacrificial rite as such 
precludes it. Obviously the brahmavddin cannot know of this 
very rule, however, he does perceive it, so much so that he 
speaks of violation and profanation of the sacrifice (_yajfiavesasa) *5 
‘when the above considerations lead him to bring to the altar a 
type of victim which cannot be officially immolated. He comes 
out of this impasse by performing a symbolic immolation, by 
means of the circumambulating fire, of these ‘pseudovictims’ 
and then letting them go free. In this way, the application of 
sacred Heat, whose transforming capacity enables it to act as a 
substitute for the actual immolation allows the priest to per- 
form his rite without transgressing the ‘general rules’ and at the 
same time without failing to meet the Vedic demands. All this, 
however, is for him neither a simple matter nor immediately 
evident, so much so that the Brahmanic theologian finds him- 
self obliged to look for plausible excuses why it is impossible 
that his theory be materially implemented in its entirety.®6 


he possesses belongs to him by right since it has been produced by his own 
labour. But since this belongs to him, it belongs to this world of his, and if man 
wants to offer it in sacrifice, it needs first to be ‘consecrated’ and thus rendered 
worthy of being offered. It must be made ‘sacred’ to be able to be absorbed by 
the Deity without rendering it profane, to come in contact with the Tran- 
acendent without this stopping being such. 

24. Cf. SatBr XIII, 2. 4. 1 already quoted in note 18. 

25. Cf. SatBr XIII. 2. 4. 3 : tad dhuk | apasur va esa yad dranyo naitasya 
hotavyam yajjuhuyatksipram yajamanam aranyam mrtam hareyur aranyabhaga hy aranyah 
pasavo yanna juhuyadd yajftavefasam sydd itt paryagni..It is to be noted, however, 
that even today a sacrifice is performed, during a great festival, in which the 
sphere of wild animals (lions, elephants, etc.) is included. Wild animals are 
regularly immolated and then thrown into the sea. This happens in the island 
of Bali. This phenomenon, which goes counter to the universal rules which 
govern ihe sacrifice needs to by studied separately to bring out clearly its inter- 
nal and external motivations. 

26. It is interesting to note that the Vedic brahmavddin, obviously without , 
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What has been said of the wild animal applies equally well 
to the male domestic animal which is fully potent and which is 
offered to the Goddesses (the divine spouses of the Gods) . The- 
‘general rule’ seems to require that the victim be always a young 
male animal (usually two years old) , not yet capable of reproduc- 
tion and’ ‘which has never worked”’ (a phrase which also ap- 
plies to other animals related with the sacred). If this could not 
be the case it has to be motivated and/or adequately dealt with.?7 
Hence even here the Brahmanic priest must stir midway between. 
the demands of the rite to please the female Deities with a fully: 
potent male animal and the ‘general rule’ which forbids its. 
immolation. Hence here again the circumambulation of the fire: 
with its symbolical ‘swallowing’ of the victim, serves to ‘immo- 
late’ the victim dedicated to Tvastr while leaving it alive. 

The triple movement of the fire around the victim serves a 
function which is consonant with the general character of sacred. 
heat : it consecrates and prepares the victim in all respects 
even to the extent of taking the place of an actual immolation™, 


ne eee 
knowing anything about the modern theories of sacrifice and without being 
able to compare and contrast his rites with others more or less similar to or 
dissimilar from his, must have felt that he had to relate the offering of tame 
animals to the advantages of ‘civil’ life, and the improper offering of wild. 
animals to its disadvantages, to the trespassing by the wild elements of nature 
on domestic life. Thus the improper offering of wild animals could only cause 
insecurity. Cf. SatBr XIII. 2. 4. 2 : 

sa yad gramyaih samsthdpayet | samadhodnah kradmeyuh samantikam grdmayor 
gramantau sydtim na ‘rksikah purusavyaghrah parimosina dvyadhiny astaskard aranve- 
sodjayeranyaddranyair vyadhvanah krdmeyur viditram gramayor graémdntau syatamryksi- 
kdh purusaypaghrah parimosipa aoyadhin | yastaskard avanyesvdjayeran. 

27. The sacrifice of ox in ancient Greece is an exception which must 
havé had a mythological reason. See, for example, A. M. DI NOLA, Antro-. 
pologia religiose, Firenze, (Vallecchi), 1974, pp. 202 ff. Even the phrase used by 
the Rabbi of Nazareth to specify the kind of colt which had to carry him to his. 
messianic triumph in Jerusalem (‘fon which no one has ever sat” cf. Mk XI. 
2 and Lk XIX. 30) may be understood in this sense. Matthew and John do 
not report the phrase. 

28. Cf. the last parts of SatBr III. 7. 2. 8 and of XIII. 2. 4. 1 quoted already 
in notes 19 and 18 respectively. It would be interesting to relate this interpre- 
tation of the initial rite of sacrifice with the still prevalent custom of carrying 
the fire three times around the funeral pyre before this is set on fire. The signi- 
ficance of this custom is by now lost to the greater number of people who per- 
form this gesture or who have it performed for them. Is it meant to protect 
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It can, however, also count in an opposite sense, that is, to 
express the fact that immolation has taken place where there 
was no animal to kill. Such is the case where the circumam- 
bulation of fire is performed around the cereal cake, the vege- 
table offering which is offered together with the animal and in 
certain cases can take its place”. 


2. The Torch : 


When the ceremony of the circumambulation of Agni is over, 
the firebrand is broken near the sacrificial stake and the same 
priest, the agnidhra takes another one (probably from the same 
fire as before) and proceeds towards the place of immolation 
followed by the victim. Whilst he does so, he must think : 
‘Agni will repel the malign spirits in front’®°, thus assigning 
to the fire its primary function which is protection against bad 
spirits loving the ‘cold’. As he walks towards the place where 
the victim is to be ‘pacified’®!, immediately followed by the 


the corpse from the malign spirits at the extreme moment of its existence ? 
Or does it still perhaps retain a reference, by now lost, to the consecration of 
the body as a (last) sacrificial victim ? 

29. Cf. SatBr I. 2. 2. 13 where it is affirmed that that the cake must be 
given the circumambulation of Agni as protection against the Raksas-s: tam 
paryagnim karoti { acchidram evainam etad agnind parigrhnati nedenam nastra raksamsi 
pramrSan ity agnir hi raksasam apahanta tasmat paryagnim karoti// And a little further 
on it is added that the purodaéa is the substitute for the victim:. .pasur ha vd’ esa 
Glabhyate yat purodasak {{ This affirmation is followed by the list of the various 
victims which are replaced from time to time by less and less important animals 
even, finally, by cereal offerings. See, however, our own interpretation of this 
topic later on in the section dedicated to the pasupurodasa. 

30. Cf. SatBr III. 8. 1. 9 : ...agnim evaitad purastat karoty agnih purastan 
nastrd raksdmsy apaghnan nety atha bhayend nastrena pagum nayanti... , 

31. We too avoid using the word ‘to kill’ to indicate the immolation and 
the suppression of the victim so that we retain the spirit of the Scriptures which 
we are commenting’ since these explicitly forbid the usage of such a word. 
Cf, SatBr III. 8. 1. 10 : tad anvevdrabheta na vé’etam mrtyave nayanti yam yajiaya 
nayanti tasmad... On this point see also SatBr III. 7, 1. 15 where the terms used 
are anvaganniti which means ‘‘to go behind” and samjiia which really means 
“to accept’’. With these terms, the intention is to bring out not only the peaceful 
nature of the passing over of the victim but above all willingness of the victim 
to go and mect its destiny: tann dha jahit mdrayeti mdnusam hi tat samjiapaydn 
vagann iti taddhi devatra sa yad dha anvagann ity etar hi hy esu devadn anugacchati 
tasmad ahanvaganniti {{ Indeed, this willingness is so important that consent and 
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victim, the victim is guided by another priest who touches it 
with the point of the two spits which will serve to roast its 
interiors. This latter priest is followed by the Adhvaryu who, in 
his turn, is followed by the sacrificer, all in direct contact 
with one another®?, This procession, in which physical contact 
is very important, establishes a close union between the victim 
and its sacrificer through the mediation of the other priests. This 
union is a kind of identification, made ‘in a mysterious way”’, 
_between the one who offers and his offering, so that he may 
receive its benefits. 

Thus, identifying himself with the animal through the media- 
tion of his priests, the sacrificer hopes to transfer to himself 
the apotheosis to which the victim is destined. This apotheosis, 
however, cannot be obtained except at the price of death. It is 
for this reason that certain priests, who realized the danger 
implied in this identification with the victim on its way to meet 
its death, seek to avoid this risky contact, prefering to forego 
the important resultant benefits rather than face the moment 
of trial83, Others, however according to the Satapatha Brah- 
mana, want to maintain the identification and react against this 
fear, but can do no better than repeat with the Rgveda that 
the victim will not die and hence that yajamana need not fear*, 


approval are also asked from its parents, brothers and even its companions in 
the fold. Cf. AitBr VI. 6 (II. 1.6: anvenam métd manyatdmanu pitdnu bhrata 
sagarbhyo ’nu sakhd sayithya iti janitrair evainam tat-samanumatam Glabhante || See 
also ManSS VII.3. 3. We cannot, however, delay on this point which is 
extremely important to understand the psychology of sacrifice. 

32. Cf. SatBr IIT. 8. 1.9 : ..tam vapdasrapapibhyam pratiprasthad tanvadrabhate 
pratiprasthataram adhvaryur adhvaryum yajamaénah || See also BharSS VII. 12. 
3 ff.; ManSS I. 8, 3. 22 ff., etc. 

33. Cf. SatBr ITI. 8. 1. 10 : tad aGhuk | naisa yajamanenanvarabhyo mrtyave 
hy etam nayanti tasmén nanvarabheteti... See also BharSS VII. 12, 12 where the 
Adhvaryu with a formula separates the Breath of the sacrificer from that of the 
victim lest they should be too united in the same destiny. Also ManSS 1.8. 
3. 31. 

34. Cf. SatBr III. 8. 1.10 (continuation of the text quoted in the pre- 
ceding note) : tad anvevdrabheta na vd etam mrtyave nayanti yam yajidya 
nayanti tasmad anvevérabheta...And the phrase which the theologian adds to justify 
the desire of the yajamana to withdraw from that contact which leads to death, 
is characteristic of the general brahmanic conception of the sacrifice. The 
text continues:..yajfadu haivatmanam antariydd yan ndnvdrabheta tasmadd anvevdra- 
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But the Brahmavadin of the Rgveda sees the importance of 
the obligatory passage through death and he in no way 
minimizes it but rather faces it as, for that matter, the victim 
itself has to do in spite of the many assurances given to it that 
it will not die. Thus, the Aitareya Brahmana which limited the 
function of the circumambulating firebrand to a mere chasing 
away of demons, contrary to the Satapatha Brahmana, assigns 
to Agni which precedes the procession the important task of 
opening the way to Heaven and explains this task with a myth. 
When the goat was proceeding at the head of the procession to 
meet the Gods, who were anxiously waiting for it, all of a 
sudden it saw Death in front of it and was afraid. It therefore 
stopped and refused to proceed. The Gods, seeing their expec- 
tations being deluded by the legitimate hesitation of the victim 
about to be sacrificed, began to entice it to come forward pro- 
mising it Heaven if it had the courage to proceed beyond 
Death. The goat let itself be convinced but to overcome its per- 
sistent fear, asked that one of the Gods precede it on its way to 
the great trial. This God was none other than Agni who, under 
the form of a firebrand, went to the head of the procession and 
guided both the victim and its sacrificer towards heaven.*5 

Here again, heat appears as the power which reveals its charac- 
ter as a protector against demons, as guide and _ propellant 
force through the passage towards transformation. The animal 
enters into a direct relationship with Agni, a relationship which 
is extended to the sacrificer by virtue of his touching it. This 
identification, merely alluded to in the Brahmana of the Sukla 
Yajurveda, is clearly stated in the Aitareya : “the sacrificer is 
truly, essentially this victim’’**. It is also stated there that the 
torch is the divine guide of both, the victim and its sacrificer, 


bheta. ..See also BharSS VII. 12. 6 where during the circumambulation of Agni 
is recited the verse found in TaittSam IIT. 14, 1, 2 wishing the victim to go 
alive to the Gods. 
35. Cf. AitBr VI. 6 (IL. 1. 6): prasma agnim bharateti | roe vai niyamanah 
Sa mrtyum prapasyat | sa devanndnnvakdmayataitum | tam devd abruvannehi svargam 
vai tvd lokam gamayisyama ttt | sa tathety abravit tasya vai me yusmakamekah purastad 
aitviti | tatheti tasyagnih purasion ait } so’ gnim anu pracyavata [| tasmadd dhur agneyo 
| vdva sarvah pasur agnim hi so ’nu pracyavateti { tasmad vasydgnim purastad dharanti |] 
36. AitBr. VIL. 1 (IY. 2. 11) : yajamano va esa nidanena pat pasuh. 
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and the guarantee of their salvation through the passage 
through Death which needs to be traversed in order to obtain 
immortality in the supreme world : “With this light the 
sacrificer goes to the celestial world having light in front of 
him’’®’—this is what the tedophoros (torch-bearer) should think 
whilst approaching the place of immolation. 


3. Blood : - 


When the victim is finally ‘pacified’, the next important 
ritual concerns its blood. In all the religions of the world where 
sacrifice is practiced, the blood poured out in sacrifice is the 
most sacred element in it. ‘The blood’, in the words ofa scholar 
at the beginning of the century, “is essentially the living part 
and either can be treated as efficacious (as in the Greek puri- 
fication ritual by blood) or as too full of divinity through 
contact with the god for the use of the sacrificer’’*8. However in 
Vedic India blood is treated in a rather disconcerting way : it 
is the first portion of the victim to be extracted and is assigned 
to the raksas-s as their portion (as ifit were nota ‘portion’ at 
all). In this way they are excluded from receiving the benefits 
of the true and real sacrifice®®, while the formula which accom- 
panies this ‘pre-offering’ aims at driving them away*. 


37. AitBr VII. 1 (ID. 2. 11) :...anena jyotisd yajamanah purojyotih svargam 
lokam esyatiti [ tena jyotisd yajamanah purojyotih svargam lokameti || 

38. Cf. A. B. KEITH, in the Introduction to his translation of TaittSam 
(vol. I, p. CVII). This comment is correct as far’ as the qualities attributed by 
the majority of religions to the blood are concerned, but it seems strange if it is 
meant to explain how the blood was treated in brahmanical India—as we 
shall see later. 

39. Cf. SatBr III. 8. 2. 14 ff. : sa_yatracchyati] yata etat lohitam utpatati tad 
ubhayato’nakti raksasam bhdgositi raksasdm hy esa bhago yadasrk |] tadu pasyabhi 
tisthati | idam akam rakso’ bhitisthamidam ‘aham rakso’vabadha’idam aham  rakso 
*dhamam tamo naydmiti tad yajitenaivattanndsfra raksamsyavabddhate. .See also AitBr 
VI. 7 (IL. 2. 7) asnd raksah samsrjatad ity dha | tusair vai phalikaranair deva havir 
yajitebhyo raksamsi nirabhajann asné mahdyajitat {| sa_yad asna raksah samsrjatadityéha 
raksamsy eva tat svena bhadgadheyena yajitén niravadayate || Also BaudhSS 
(ed. Dandekar, P. 819): BharSS VII. 14. 10; ManSS I. 8. 4. 1 ff. 

40. Cf. the formula of the White Yajur, VajSam VI. 16 : svadhite maizam, 
himsih | raksasam bhago °si nirastam raksa....and that of the Black Yajur, Taitt- 
Sam I. 3. 9. 2 : raksasdm bhago’asidam aham rakso’dhamam tamo nayémi... 
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In Vedic India, the blood, far from representing the vivifying 
part of the sacrificial offering and being offered to the Gods as 
something which belongs to them by right, is thrown at the 
demons as a weapon of death and destruction. Only the blood 
of the horse, the major victim of afvamedha"', has a different way to 
be offered. It is claimed as oblation by the Gods who choose it 
as their portion in order to defeat the demons. And because it 
remains as portion to the Devas, the horse’s blood as _ oblation 
is offered not only on a different shrub but also on a different 
part of the altar : the blood of the horse on its Northern part, 
and the blood of the accompanying victims on the Southern®. 
Even then, the blood is not the sacrificial element pre-eminently 
pleasing to the Gods as our author states*3, because the obla- 
tion in a sense retains its ‘demonic’ character since in all its 
three successive phases it is practically offered to Rudra“, 
the Vedic God who is the one who has all along remained 
on the border-line between the ‘demonic’ and the ‘divine’. The 
reasons for this strange behaviour accorded to blood as oblation 
can for the time being be left aside since they would lead us too 
far beyond the scope of our study. Suffice it to say that we 
cannot see any other plausible way to account for it than the 
fact that blood cannot be cooked, and so cannot be adequately 
transformed. One can easily understand how the raksas-s who 
are so much at home with the raw and the cold would desire 
it, 


4. Omentum (vapa) : 


The next ritual in which heat and cooking are important is 


41. Cf. SatBr XIII. 3. 4. 2 : te (devdn) ’bruyan | agnayah svistakrto ’Ssvasya 
vayamuddharam uddharamahai tendsurdn abhibhavisyam iti. 

42. Cf. SatBr XIII. 5. 3. 8 : nadnyesdm pasiindm tadanyd avadyanti] avadyanty 
asvasya daksinato ’nyesdm paSsiindm avadyanty uttarato ’$vasya plaksa sakhasvanyesém 
pasiinam avadyanti vetasasakhasvasvasya |] Cf also Panc Br xxi.4.13. 

43. See the continuation of the text quoted in note 38. 

44. Cf. SatBr XIII. 3. 4. 3-5 where agni vifvakrta is clearly and three times 
identified with Rudra. 

45. Ali of this part is concerned with the brahmanic ritual procedure 
when there is a lack of heat. This topic is treated in our already quoted article, 
“The Role of Heat...” and will hopefully be taken up again in a separate 
study. This is the reason why we are not dealing with it here. 
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that of the offering of the omentum, the membrane which enve- 
lops the intestine. The history of this offering goes back to the 
remotest antiquity tracing its origin most probably from the 
pre-historic use of people, living on fruit-gathering and hunting, 
of setting aside (as an offering ?) the long bones of the animal 
caught in the hunt covered with fat and the interstine mem- 
brane for the regeneration and preservation of the same**, This 
usage continued, and later found expression in the sacrifice 
where the omentum was an offering specifically reserved for the 
Gods. However as religions became more and more organized. 
and the Divine assumed absolute rights over the faithful, the 
division of the parts of the victim began to seem incongruous. 
Having lost its original significance as a means of regeneration, 
the omentum began to be regarded simply as the part of the 
animal which is discarded as uneatable. Hence a contradiction 
arose between the ‘traditional’ (i.e. pre-cultural) demands and. 
the new human consciousness demanding that the best part of 
_ everything be offered to the Gods. To offer the omentum seemed 
at times a deceit or to be selfish. Thus some religions have felt 
the need to justify in their myths the importance of this 
offering. 

An example of this can be found in the Promethean myth 
which makes Zeus himself, through the cunning of Titanus, 
responsible for choosing that part of the victim*’. Also in 
ancient India, the extraction of the omentum and the rites which 
are performed on it, and indeed the disputes about it, all 
testify to its traditional importance’. On the other hand, the 
new consciousness finds expression in the fact that, as we shall 
presently see, greater significance is given to the havis which is 
rightly considered the best part of the victim to eat. 


46. See, for example, W. BURKERT, of. cit. 

47. See, for example, Theog., pp. 535 ff. and our remark in Chap. II, 
p. 47 notes, 83-84, 

48. For the disputes on the normal rite of pasubandha included in the group 
of the Soma sacrifices, see, e.g. SatBr IIT. 8. 2. 18 ff., AitBr VI. 6 (II. 1.6), 
VII. 2-4 (II. 2, 11-14) and KausBr X. 5. For the disputes on the vapd of the 
animal sacrifice of Vajapeya, see SatBr V. 1. 3-4 (in its entirety but especially 
V. 1. 3. 4-6 and V. 1. 4. 12). The vapd is also disputed in connection with 
the offering of other collateral sacrificial victims of asvamedha —see SatBr 
XIII. 5. 3. 1-7. 
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In any case, the privileged status which the omentum enjoyed 
from remotest antiquity permits the attentive Brahmanic 
ritualist to make use ofit for his own liturgical ends in spite of 
the fact that its status is now superseded by that of the havis. 
We have already seen*® that from very ancient times the 
sacrifice had to be a complete action without break or omission. 
However there are many libations to perform, the medha or the 
rasa can try always to escape, parts of the offering may fall to 
the ground...; there are, in short, an infinite number of con- 
-tingencies which could prevent the victim reaching its goal 
intact. Thus for the priest who is faced with the performance of 
such rites which are so demanding, socomplex and elusive, it is 
always better to try to complete sacrifice on every occasion even 
before the final conclusion. The offering of the omentum is one 
such rite. The omentum, in fact, was considered to be the best 
offering. Inspired by the idea that from time immemorial the 
omentum stood for the complete offering, the priest tried to take 
advantage of this idea and attempted to identify in a conscious 
way the part with the whole®, in such a manner that by per- 
forming this libation before any other offering of the animal, 
he may be sure to have already offered ‘‘a sacrifice with the 
complete victim, in its entirety, even though the libations are 
many’’5!, Thus there are no longer irreparable risks. If, in _the 
course of the sacred act, anything came to be missing—as could 
often happen—the priest, in the name of the sacrificer, is already 
assured that the sacrifice is somehow complete precisely since 
the omentum, that portion which both because of its traditional 
status and because of its having been the first to be extracted, 
can be rightly considered the part most adapted to assume the 
role of the whole. In this way, the omentum, retains its privi- 
leged position. 

Nearly all the Brahmanic texts which mention the animal 
sacrifice dwell upon the subject of the extraction of the 


49. See Chap. II, pp. 33 ff. 

50. Cf. AitBr VII. 3 (the end) (IF. 2. 13) : t viduriyan vava kila pagur 
yavati vapeti | sa etavan eva pasur yavati vapa || 

51. AitBr VIE, 3 (II. 2. 13), continuation of the text quoted in the prece- 
ding note: bhiiyasibhir hasyahutibhir istam bhavati kevalena hasya pasunestam bhavati 
ya evam veda || 
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omentum,>* and also the Siitras speak about it at some length.5? 
Often there are disputes asto which Deity the omentum isdue, or 
as to order of precedence in which the omentum of the secondary 
victims, in the larger and more complex sacrifices, has to be 
offered. For example, Indra claimed for himself the omentum 
of the special victim dedicated to the Maruts®4—perhaps to 
assert by this his lordship over them. Therefore, some priests 
thought that because of the importance assumed by this offering 
it must be the first to be consigned to the fire without waiting 
its turn®>, Others, however, do not accept this claim prefering that 
everything be done in accordance with the rules and that each 
omentum be offered following the normal order of the preparation 
and offering of the many victims, These speculations and 
others of the same kind5’ have their importance for us not 


92. A detailed description of how the vapa is to be treated in the animal 
sacrifice of Agnistoma is given in SatBr III. 3. 2. 18 ff., AitBr VI. 6 (II. 1. 6), 
VII. 2 (11. 2. 11-14) and KausBr X. 5. These texts will be quoted almost in 
their entirety later on when we shall come to deal with the subject. A descrip- 
tion of how it is to be treated in the other animal sacrifices of Vajapeya and 
Agvamedha is given in SatBr V. 1. 3-4 (esp. V. 1.3. 4-6 and V. 1. 4. 12) and 
SatBr XIII. 5. 3. 1.5 respectively. 

53. Cf. eg. BharSS VII. 15. 1 ff; VIL. 16. 1 ff; BaudhSS (pp. 819 ff.); 
ManSS 1.8. 4. 11 ff.; ete. 

54. i.e. the spotted sterile cow in SatBr V. 1. 3. 4 in the Vajapeya :tasya 
avrt |] yatra hota mahendram graham anuSamsati tad asyai vapayad pracareyur esa va’- 
indrasya niskevalyo graho yan mahendro. . (‘the course of procedure thereof is:when 
the Hotr recites after the Mahendra libation, then let them proceed with (the 
offering) of her omentum, for that Mahendra is Indra’s special libation. .”’) 

55. Cf. SatBr V. 1. 3. 4 (end) : indro vai yajamanas tan madyata evaitad 
yajamane viryam dadhati tasmad asyé’atra vapaya pracareyuh {{ (“..now the sacri- 
ficer is Indra thus he thereby puts strength into the sacrificer in the middle 
(of the sacrifice) ; that is why they should proceed with her omentum at that 
particular time.”) (tr. EGGELING). 

56. Cf. SatBr V. 1. 3. 6 : tadu tatha na kuryat | hvalati vd "esa yo yajiapatha- 
detyeti va esa yajftapathadya evam karoti tasmdd yatraivetaresam pasiindm vapabhih 
pracaranti tad evaitasyat vapayd pracareyur.... 

57. Cf. SatBr V. 1. 3. 12-14 for a discussion about the omentum of the victims 
dedicated to Prajapati in the Vajapeya. Some want it to be offered immedia- 
tely after the recitation of the Vamadevya while others want the order of the 
offerings according to the victims to be respected: tesdm dort | yatra maitrdvaruno 
vamadevyam anusamsati tad esam vapabhih pracareyuh prajdnam vai vdmadevyam praja, 
nanam prajdpatih prdjdpatyd ete tasmdd esam atra vapabhir pracareyuh |[\2]].... |] 
tadu tathd na kurydt | hualati vd esa yo yajhapathadctyeti va "esa yajfapathddya evam 
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directly for their subject-matter but because they indicate that 

the omentum is a part of the animal worthy of note, whose 

offering cannot be made arbitrarily. Yet, among them we may 

take note of one dispute which seems to be rather significative. 

In this dispute, those who, as we have seen, are for making a 

special offering of the fat of the spotted sterile cow before its 

turn, are also for cooking the offering in two distinct parts. Why, 

then, this distinction in cooking, which as such is an unicum in 

Vedic ritual ? The reason can only be that, since one of these 

two parts is destined to the Gods, and the other is evidently 

destined to be consumed by the sacrificer and his priests®8, the 

two cannot be prepared in the same cooking because of the 

sacrality of the offering. This can be inferred from the fact that 

those priests who are against the two cookings, do not approve 
as well of the idea of eating a part as sacred as the omentum®, 

In their opinion to do so would mean to want to push a little- 
too far the divinization of man—even if this is the more or less 
consciously declared goal of any sacrifice in India. Thus 

because the orthodox do not accept communion with the ‘left- 

over’—the ucchista—of the omentum, then for them a division in 

the cooking becomes evidently superfluous, and this confirms 

our supposition. 

This fact is of interest for us because it brings out even more 
clearly the sacred energy which is attributed to this important 
ritual act. We know® that thesacrificer has no right to any 
specific portion of the sacrificial victim; all that is due to him 
is the ucchis{a, namely what remains of the offering already 
made. This ucchista can be taken from any or almost any part 
worthy to be offered asa libation. Strictly speaking, there 


Karoti tasmad yatraivetaresam paSiinadm vapabhih pracaranti tad evaitesém vapabhih 
pracareyur yatraivetaresam pasiinam havirbhih pracaranti.. |[14] See also SatBar 
XITIT. 5. 3. 1-6 for a discussion about the opportune moment to offer the omentum 
of the secondary victims of asvamedha. There a list is given. of the ritualists 
together with their opinions. The last to be mentioned is Yajniavalkya. 

58. Cf, SatBr V. 1. 3. 5 : dvedhdvadanani Srapayanti | tato ’rdhandm juhodm 
upastirya dvir dvir avadyati sakrd abhigharayati..atha yad etaih pracarati tena daivim 
visam wjayaty athardhani d manujyai visa ’upaharati teno manusim visam ujjayati || 

59. Cf SatBr V. 1. 3. 6:.. ekadhdvadanani Srapayanti na manusyai visa ’upa- 
haranti || 

60. see what we have said earlier in Chap. I, p. 17. 
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would normally be no place for a ‘separate cooking’ since there 
is no ‘separate portion’—as the more traditionalists in fact 
affirm. Therefore, if such a need is felt for the omentum that 
means that the innovators, in spite of their audacity, did not 
dare to take the ucchista of the omentum, but thought it better to 
separate during the cooking the part destined for human con- 
sumption from that to be offered to the Divine. 

Is it therefore the cooking which renders the omentum so sacred? 
Or it is the case that, since the omentum was already con- 
sidered to be sacred in itself from pre-historic times, the 
brahmavddins are led to consider that, once the omentum is 
cooked, man is not allowed to partake of it? Or, on the 
contrary, that it is precisely in a separate cooking that man 
looks for strength when he approaches what is normally not 
due to him? In. any case, the fact remains that, at the 
moment when man may dare usurp the portion which is 
mostly reserved for the Divinity, he does not dare do so with 
portion which is cooked together with the portion offered to 
the Divinity. 

We come now to the description of the rites performed in 
connection with the cooking of the omentum®!. As soon as the 
animal fat membrane is extracted, it is wrapped around two 
special spits (vdpasrapanis) made ofa particular kind of wood®. 
While this is done, the formulae which are recited identify 
these two spits with the primordial cosmic couple and so 
addressing the fat they say : ‘‘May you envelop Heaven and 
Earth with ghee”’.® In these spits is found the sap of the sacri- 
fice which escaped in primordial times when the Gods ‘‘stretch- 
ed out” the first victim,** and so there is the need to 


61. In this respect we shall follow above all the description of the animal 
sacrifice with the Pressing of Soma. Cf SatBr III. 8. 2. 1 ff. The other rites 
of other sacrificial complexes are not so substantially different. 

62. That is, the wood called karsmarya of which we give more details in 
note 65 below. 

63. SatBr ITI. 8. 2. 16. The formula is taken from TaittSam I. 3. 9. 2: 
ghrtena dydvdprthivi prornuvatham iti.:.See also BharSS VII. 14. 13. 

64. Cf. SatBr III. 8, 2. 17 : karsmaryamayyau vapdasrapanyau bhavatah| yatra 
vai devd agre pasum Glebhire tad udicah krsyamanasyavan medhah papdata sa esa vanas- 
patir ajayata tad yat krsyamdnasydvan patat tasmat karsmaryas tenaivainam etan medhena 
samardhayati krtsnam karoti tasmat kaérsmaryamayyau vapasrapanyau bhavatah |/ 
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restore it. There is always the fear of losing the essential part 
of the victim its rasa, sap, or essence (medha) , which invariably 
tends to escape from both the Gods and men who imitate them®, 
The door for such an escape is generally the cut whichis made 
on that part of the victim which has to be offered. And each 
time the sap is believed to be gathered up again and inserted, 
once more, in the sacrifice through the use of the last ingredient 
‘to be used in the sacrifice, where it is believed to have taken 
refuge. In this particular case, the sap which escaped from the 
sacrificial victim, to the detriment of the entire cosmos, is 
restored to heaven and earth through the use of the wood of 
the spits where thesapis said to have taken refuge®*. Even though 
this idea of an escaping ‘essence’ to be gathered up again and 
re-integrated in the sacrifice may seem strange, the vision 
which is unfolded here of the sacrifice has a deep and wide 
significance. Here we are confronted by an act which involves 
a whole cosmic dynamism in an exchange of energies, which, 
though auto-sufficient, has nothing of ‘magic’ about it in the 
strict and pejorative sense of the word®’. 

To return to the omentum. As soon as the priest has finished 
enveloping the spits with it and is about to approach the fire 
to cook it, he is faced with a new problem—a _ problem which, 
judging from the texts of the two groups of the Samhitis 
described earlier,*® does not seem to have been noticed at the 
time. We have seen that the blood which flows out first is 

offered to the Raksas-s because it is raw and the spirits of evil 


65. See preceding note. See also SatBr I. 2. 3. 6 where in the sequence of 
animals which from time to time are substituted one for the other it is the medha 
which escapes and takes refuge in the successive animal. The same thing is 
said also in AitBr VI. 8 (II. 1. 8). see also SatBr III. 8. 3. 12. This idea is 
_ very common and it is usually the reason given to justify the use of an utensil 
or a sacred object, namely, that in it has sought refuge, cither immediately 
or mediately through other animals, the medha of the sacrificial victim. The sac- 
red object is the last one in which has taken refuge the medha. See below note 130. 

66. Cf. SatBr ITI. 8. 2. 16 (continuation of the text quoted in note 64): 
.-.tad ime dyavaprthivi’ iirja rasena bhdjayaty anayor iirjam rasam dadhati te rasavatyd 
*upajivaniye *imah prajé upajivanti |} (In the kapva version ‘rasa’ is replaced by 
‘medha’.) 

67. See what we have got to say on ‘magic’ in Chap. IV, note 1. 

68. See Chaps. II and III. 
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are attracted to what is theirs : the raw and the cold®. Now it 
is clear that the omentum, when it is extracted, is still] raw and 
hence cannot be put in contact with the sacrificial fire”. The 
problem is solved, however, by making use of the firebrand 
which served to accompany the victim to the place of its ‘paci- 
fication’! and which has remained lit for the occasion”*, Accor- 
ding to others, one must, instead, light near the immolator a 
new fire altogether—which is, therefore, considered in a sense 
‘profane’, The use of this fire, called pasusrapana, is to render 
the omentum ‘‘cooked already there’’?4 thus solving for the priest 
two otherwise insoluble difficulties : that of approaching the 
altar with its sacred offerings and sacred fires ‘‘with an element 
which is still raw’? and that of placing on the sacred fire itself 
something which is still ‘raw’, or profane, which thus would con- 
taminate it. In fact, according to the Kanva version, the priest 
while putting the fat on the fire of the immolator must think : 
“(Ido this) lest I should cook it on the dhavaniya uncooked””’, 
This ‘abhorrence of the raw’ inevitably develops in a ritual con- 
text where everything is centralized on the energizing effects 


69. See above Chap. IV, fn 41. 

70. As we have previously noted, we are leaving the negative effects of 
the lack of the required heat or of its excess for a separate study. In the meantime 
we refer to some relevant texts in our article “The role of ritual heat in the Vedic 
Sacrifice’’, art. cit. 

71. See above fn. 31. ; 

72. Cf BharSS VII. 12.13 where it'is stated that the Agnidhra, after having 
performed the circumambulation of the victim with the firebrand and accom- 
panied it to its place of departure, must break the firebrand while facing north. 
In the following verse (v. 14) it is also stated that the lit coal, left on the north 
side of the place of immolation, becomes the fire of the immolator. See the same 
idea expressed in ManSS 1.8. 3.28. 

73, Cf. BharSS VII. 12. 15 where other possibilities aré given of how to 
establish the fire of the immolator. Besides using the burning cinders of the 
firebrand with which one had performed the circumambulation of the victim, 
one can, optionally, either take it again from the garhapatya, or produce it by 
friction with two pieces of wood. 

74, SatBr III. 8. 2. 18 : tatho hasyatrapi §rta bhavati... The passage is inserted 
as follows: tam parivdsayati{ tam pasusrapane pratapati tatho hasydtrapi. ..‘‘fumigates 
it (perfuming it); warms it on (the fire) pasusrapana (which cooks the raw ani- 
mal) and thus it becomes cooked just there.” , 

75. This version is found in the translation of J. EGGELING, S.B.E., 
vol. XXVI, part IT, p. 195, note 1. 


- 
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of cooking and of heating in general. The problem of dealing 
with the raw emerges as soon as one affirms the necessity of cook- 
ing. Thus the Srauta Sitras for this first heating recommended 
the formula : ‘‘the Raksas-s are burnt, the malign spirits are 
burnt’’’S, It is in the first heating that the evil forces attached to 
the raw and the cold are attached and dispersed. . 

After this first cooking, which actually amounts only to an 
intitial warming of the victim, the priests approach the 
Ghavaniya’? where the adhvaryuheats the omentum facing North 
after having gone around the fire from the South to propitiate 
it, Here another precaution is taken: as the priests approach 
with the omentum to go and cook it on the dhavaniya, they take 
care not to pass across the middle of the sacrificial platform 
lest they risk bringing what isnot yet perfectly cooked in contact 
with the rest of the altar and with the other food ready to be 
offered”®. Here, the brahmavddin is carried by two considerations: 
the fear of contaminating the sacrifice with the not-yet cooked 
and the fear of stepping out of the sacrificial ground®, Anything 
which takes place during the sacrifice must, by definition, take 
place within the confines of the sacrificial grourd which 


76. Cf. BharSS VII. 15. 1 : Samitre vabam pratitapati | pratyustam raksah 
pratyus}a@ ardtayah iti |] Cf. also ManSS§ T. 8. 4, 20. The formula, however, is 
found only in the Srauta Siitras and only ‘they add the imprecation against the 
Raksas-s and the enemy during the first boiling of the omentum. It is not found 
in the Brahmanas, nor are the formulas to be found in the ritual sequence 
given by the yajurvedic mantras. (See VajSam VI. 16 and TaittSam I. 3. 9.2 
where the missing formula should have been found between ‘k’ and ‘I’.) 

77. Gf. SatBr TIT. 8. 2. 18 :...punar ulmukam agnidédatte te jaghanena cétvalam 
yanti ta’dyanty dgacchanty dhavaniyam... 

78. Cf SatBr III. 8. 2. 19 : athottaratastisthan vapam pratapati | atyesyan 
va’eso gnim bhavati daksinatah paritya Srapayisyamstasmé ’evaitan nihnute tatho hainam ~ 
eso’tiyantam agnir na hinasti tasmdd uttaratastisthan vapdm pratapati || 

Cf. ManSS I. 2. 4. 23 where it is the Pratiprasthatr who cooks the omentum, 
sitting down on the south side of the Ahavaniya. See also BharSS VII. 15. 3 ff. 

79. Cf. SatBr TIT. 8. 2. 20 tam antarena yiipam cagnim ca haranti | tad yat 
Samaya na haranti yendnydni havimsi haranti nedasrtayd samaya yajfiam prasajima iti 


_ vadu bahyena na haranty agrena yiipam bahirdhé ha yajaat kuryus tasméd antarena yipam 


cagnim ca haranti daksinatah paritya pratiprasthata frapayati [| Cf. also BharSS VII. 
15. 6; ManSS I. 8, 4. 22; etc. 

80. Cf. the preceding note. The altar is the universe and one cannot step 
out of it ! 
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represents, indeed is the entire universe®!, Nothing can therefore 
be consciously taken out of it; anything which for some reason 
or other quits it is lost for ever and falls into the ‘profane’, that 
is the ‘non-sacred’, which is ‘non-world,’ a ‘nothing’. However, 
what interests us here is the possible contamination by contact 
with the ‘uncooked’. The clause which states that one cannot 
pass with any object across the middle of the altar seems to refer 
almost exclusively, or at least principally, to raw food because, 
since there are cases of cooked food being subjected to thesame 
prohibition (for example, the heart of the victim as we shall 
see later), the Brahmana wonders why and feels the needs to 
give an explanation®, 

When the preliminary cooking and the cooking on the two 
fires is over, the actual offering begins®®, The offering too has 
its own preliminaries. First Vayu is called upon to participate 
in the offering by placing the tip ofa blade of grass under the 
omentum®™, and then Agni. To Agni, the carrier of the offerings 
to the other Deities is allotted a more sophisticated offering: a 
spoonful of melted butter is poured onto the omentum as soon as 
this is cooked so that the drops fall into the fire as the offering 
are made more potent by their initial contact with it. The 
invocatory verses pronounced during the libation are addressed 
to Agni that he may perform his task as carrier of the offerings 


81. Cf. fn. 80 and also SatBr ITI. 7. 2. 1 where the altar is likened to the 
earth whose breadth it has: ydvati vai vedis tavati. See also, e.g. SatBr TX. 2. 1. 
20 where it is agnicayana which is likened to these worlds: ime vai lokd eso’ gnir.. . 
For agnicayana we refer to Chapter VII. 

82. Cf. SatBr III. 8. 3. 10 : tad yat samayé na haranti yendnyani havimsi harantt 
Srtam santam nedangaso...As one can see, an explanation is sought for the 
anomaly of the fact that the heart “although cooked”’cannot be carried through 
the middle of the altar. We shall see the reason why later. 

83. We recall that we are talking of whole sacrificial complexes where 
the secondary offerings are many, as for example, Somayajiia with its eleven 
secondary offerings, the sacrifice offered to Prajapati with seventeen, Asvamedha 
with even more, etc. 

84, Cf. SatBr III. 8. 2. 18 : sa etat tranam adhvaryur Ghavaniye prasyati vayo 
veh stokandm iti stokanam haisa samit {{ The same is said in BharSS VII. 15. 7. 
while BaudhSS XXIV. 36 ({.<, ed. DANDEKAR, 2, p. 819) points out that 
the oblation to Vayu is laid on the grass so that the omentum is heated on the 
grass itself: etya ’havaniyasyd ’ntam esvangdresu vapdyai pratitapyamandyai barhiso’ 
gram updasyati.. 
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and make plants fertile*®. The Brahmana which always seeks a 
more profound explanation than that given by the Sitras and 
looks for reasons to justify*each parts of the rite, is careful to 
explain that these drops of liquid fat poured on and strengthened 
by the other offering of fat (the omentum) which is still boiling 
or almost cooked are meant to add, as it were, heat to heat ‘a 
cooking to a cooking’ (thus acquiring double energy)*. Thus, 
doubly energized, the offering has the power to bring down 
rain’?, The Brahmana seems to suggests that because this is 
not the usual fruit of the sacrifice it needs a greater quantity of 
energy to realize it. 

At this point the omentum is finally cooked and the priest in 
charge, the pratiprasthatr, must announce the fact§8. This 
announcement, and the confirmation that the offering is ready 
once it has been completely cooked, is rarely omitted—which 
fact indicates that the offering’s transformation by the sacred 
fire is a necessity and cannot be allowed to happen secretly 
but must be openly proclaimed. Only after this announcement 
is made is the offering finally gathered by a special spoon and 
prepared to be libated. This preparation includes a fresh sprink- 
ing of the omentum with melted butter—an act which gives rise 
to endless ritual discussion®® which leads to the placing of two 
pieces of gold above and under the whole portion of vapa™®. 
Gold, an eminent symbol of vitality is here used to symboli- 


85. Cf. BharSS VII. 15. 8; See also BaudhSS XXIV. 36 (p. 819), ete. 

86. Cf. SatBr III. 8. 2. 21 : ...tatho hasyaite stokah Srtah sudhakrta ahutayod 
bhiitvagnim prapnuvanti |] 

87. Cf. SatBr ILI. 8. 2. 22 :...tad vad dgneyi stokebhyo’nvahetah pradand vai 
vrstirito hyagniy vrstim vanute sa etaih stokair etdntstokdn vanute ta ete stokaé varsanti 
tasmdd.... 

88. Cf. SatBr ITI. 8. 2. 23 : athdha pratiprasthata §rta pracareti | 

89. That between Yajfiavalkya and Garaka Adhvaryu regarding which 
should come first, the basting of the vara or of the ghee. Here too the central 
issue of the dispute regards the possibility of anointing something which ‘‘is 
not cooked’’. On this subject see also SatBr III. 8. 2. 24-25 which, for reasons 
already given, we have to leave out of our present discussion reserving it for a 
separate study. 

90. Cf. SatBr ITI. 8. 2. 26 : athdjyam upastynite | atha hiranyasakalam ava- 
dadhaty atha vapam avadyannéha...atha hiranyasakalam avadadhaty athoparistad 
dvirajyasyabhigharayati |] See also BharSS VII. 16. 3. ManSS I. 8. 4. 32, etc. 
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cally restore the victim to life before its definitive oblation®: 
‘‘The reason why there isa piece of gold on both sides’’, the 
Brahmana explains ‘‘is this, (namely that) when they offer the 
victim in the fire they slay it; and gold means immortal life. 
Hence it (the victim) rests in immortal life. And so it rises from 
hence, and so it lives; for this reason there is a piece of gold on 
both sides’’®?, Moreover, the offering needs to be composed of five 
parts in order to be complete,® and the gold added to it sees 
that this completeness be there. A Sitra adds that ifno gold is 
available the priest can replace it with ghee®4, Gold, asa 
guarantor and restorer of immortal life, is often met with in the 
sacrifice. The sacrifice, in fact, is closely linked to death, and 
every offering (and not only in the obvious blood sacrifice) 
must in some way undergo its own immolation. However: the 
victim, we have seen, must still be alive to be able to accom- 


91. The addition of gold is common to many brahmanic rites and serves 
to assure immortality. See, e.g. the text quoted in the following note, and also 
SatBr VII, 5.2.8 where the gold putin the heads of the victims offered in sacri- 
fice for the construction of the altar (about which we shall speak in Chap. 
VII) serves to reinfuse in the victims the vital air (préna) which had come out 
of them when they were immolated : athaisu hiranyasakalén pratyasyati | prana 
vai hiranyam atha vd’ etebhyah pasubhyah samjRapyamanebhya eva praéna utkramanti tad 
yaddhiranyasakalén fpratyasyati prandn evaisvetad dadhati |} See also SatBr V. 3. 
5. 15 where gold intertwined in a filter serves to purify and vivify the water 
used for the consecration of the king; or SatBr XII. 5. 2. 6 where gold serves 
for the immortalization of the dead agnthotrin, etc. Still, in spite of its properties, 
gold cannot replace the heads of the sacrificial victims for agniciti —as we 
shall see in Chap. VII, p. 181 and note 40. 

92. SatBr ILI, 8. 2. 27 : tad yad hiranyasakaldvabhito bhavatah | ghnanti va 
*etat pasum yad agnau juhvatyamrtam ayur hiranyam tad amrta *dyusi pratitisthati tathata 
udeti tatha samjivati tasmdddhiranyasakaldvabhita bhavata [asravyahagnisomabhyam 
chagasya vapam medhah presyeti na prasthitam ity aha prasute prasthitam iti vasatkrte 
juhoti } 

93. Cf. BharSS VII. 16. 4-5 : sé paficdvattad bhavati | yady api caturvatti yaja- 
manah paicdvattaiva vapd bhavati {] For the importance of the number five to 
render the offerings “‘complete’’, see later on in Chap. VI, note 30, and in Chap. 
VII, note 12, 

94, Cf. BharSS VII. 16. 6 : yadi hiranyam na syddajydt pratyavadyet] See 
also BaudhSS XXIV. 36 (SK, p. 820) where gold is recommended by Saliki 
and fat by Baudhayana himself. Also AirBr VII. 4 (I. 2. 14) where it is said 
that if no gold is available, two layers of ghee at the beginning of the offering 
can be used instead, for ‘“‘in fact ghee is immortal {ambrosia ] and gold is im- 
mortal [ambrosia], therefore. .’’ : amrtam vd djyam amrtam hiranyam tatra sa.. 
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plish fruitfully its divine and cosmic mission. While in the 
Samhitas the problem is solved by assuring the victim (for 
example, the horse) that it will not die®, here the priest adapts 
the rite itself to the formula and without leaving anything to 
his imagination or to the whim of the Gods (who are now 
impotent before the power of the rite), ensures the revitaliz- 
ation of the victim himself by what he thinks to be the most 
appropriate means®6, 

At this point the entire oblation, after another assurance that 
it is completely cooked, is poured with the verse vasaf into the fire 
while a prayer is offered to Agni that he do his duty as hoty of 
consigning to all the waiting Gods this first offering of the 
animal sacrifice*’. The prayer is first addressed to Indra and 
Agni®®, or toSoma and Agni®, and then to all the Gods together!™™, 
Immediately after the offering is thrown into the fire, the 


95. Cf. RV I.'162. 21 already discussed in Chap. II, p. 37 and quoted, in 
part, in note 50. 

96. The necessity of infusing life again in the killed animal is very acutely 
felt—as can be gathered from the many formulas and rites for the purpose 
which are found all throughout the text regarding the animal sacrifice. These 
rites, spread all over, accompany many different ritual actions. Cf. e.g., SatBr 
IIT. 8. 2. 4 ff. which describes the rite of purification of the killed animal, per- 
formed by the principal wife of the sacrificer in virtue of her procreative 
nature : atha pasoh prandn adbhih patny upasprsati | tad yad adbhih pranan upasprsati 
fivam vai devdndm havir amrtam amrtandm athaitat pasum ghnantiyat samjnapayanti yad 
viSdsaty dpo vai prands tad asminn etdn prandn dadhdti tathaitaj jivam eva devandm havir 
bhavati amrtam amrtandm |/4/] atha yat patny upasprsati | yosa vai patni yosdyai vd 
imah prajah prajdyante tad enam etasyai yosdyat prajananti tasmat patni upasprsati]/5]] 
See also SatBr IIT. 8. 2. 27 (quoted above in note 90) where gold is added to 
the omentum, and SatBr III. 8. 3. 8 where the heart of the dead animal is anoin- 
ted so that life might be re-infused into it after it has suffered and been deprived 
of it : sa hrdayam eva agre ’bhighdrayati | dtma vai mano hrdayam pranah prsadajyam 
Glmany evaitan manasi praénam dadhdti tathaitaj jivam eva devandm havir bhavaty 
amrtam amrtanam || 

97. Cf. SatBr IIT. 8. 2. 23 : ..sudhakrtibhyah presyeti vasajkrte juhoti. 


98. Cf. BharSS VII. 16. 1 : indrdgnibhyam chaégasya vapdya medaso ’nubrithi 
iti... (repeated in v. 7); see also ManSS I. 8. 4. 33 ff.; etc. 

99. Cf. SatBr ITI. 8. 2. 26: ...vapdm avadyannahagnisomabhyam chagasya 
vapdyai medaso ’nubrithity atha.... 

100. Cf. BharSS VII. 16. 9 : tata uttaram parivapyam juhoti devebhyah sudha 
iti. See also ManSS 1. 8. 4. 35; etc. 
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spits too which had served to gather the omentum when it was 
extracted from the animal and to cookit, are thrown into the same 
fire with appropriate mantras’. This offering of the fat mem- 
brane is particularly pregnant with ‘sacrality’ and hence extremely 
powerful. Even those objects which come into the close contact 
with it have to be destroyed lest they should endanger the 
‘everyday world’. Their destruction too has to be, as it were, 
‘sacralized’ and turned into a regular offering with mantra, sudhd 
and dedication (to the son of the Maruts, Ordhvanabhasa). 
After this last rite of ‘reposition’, the Siitras conclude this part 
of the sacrifice with gifts to the adhvaryy®? and go on to des- 
cribe the other sacrificial rites which still need to be per- 
formed?%, , 

It would seem, therefore, that surrounding the least eatable 
part of the victim with a geater ‘sacrality’ than others did not 
cause the satrakdras any concern. Anyway the Siitras are not 
concerned with problems of this kind. Such problems concern 
the Brahmanas, and these do seem in a sense alarmed by the 
status enjoyed by the omentum. Its role and importance seem to 
the Brahmana exegetes strange and difficult to explain, ina 
world where the better part of the sacrificial victim tends to be 


101. Cf. SatBr III. 8. 2, 28 : Autod vapam samicyau | vapésrapanyau krivanu- 
prasyati soaha krte ’indhvanabhasam mariitam gacchatam iti nedime ’amnyd sato ya- 
bhyam vapim afisrapameti [{ See also BharSS VII. 16. 10; ManSS I. 8. 4. 38; 
etc. It is clear that, unlike the heart the vapd does not seem to be considered 
capable of suffering. In fact, the heart is the organ where the suffering of living 
beings is but concentrated, but this is not necessarily the case with the fat which 
envelops the kidneys. That the vapd is not considered to suffer when it is pierced 
with the spits and put into the fire is shown from the fact that these spits are 
laid ‘to repose’ in the fire when the ceremony is over. They are in fact sacred 
enough to be burnt after use but uncontaminated by suffering so that the sacred 
fire can receive them. The spits which have been used to [pierce the heart 
and to save it from suffering—see below., note 142—-cannot be similarly burnt 
even though the sacrality of the rite would have demanded it (cf. SatBr III. 
8. 5. 9). The sacred fire refuses to participate in any manner in this suffering. 

102. Cf. BharSS VII. 16. 14 : Autdydm vapdyém varam dadati kanydmalam- 
krtaémanadvéham tisro vd vatsatarih. (“When the vapd has been offered, he must 
give a present: an adorned virgin or a draught-ox or three horses.’’) 

103. Cf. BharSS VII.17.1 which goes on immediately to speak of the 
preliminaries of the next rite, the pafsupuroddsa and its offering, without delaying 

too long on the rites regarding the omentum and without looking for explanations. 
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regarded as the more eatable. The schools of interpretation are, 
therefore, divided between the necessity of remaining loyal tc 
the tradition which held the omentum in high esteem—now no_ 
longer understandable!4—and the necessity of relegating it toa 
less important position because of its ‘inedibility’. 

The Aitareya Brahmaya, though it is contemporaneous with 
or even later than the Brahmanas of the Yajus, remains in a 
‘certain sense ‘archaic’ and traditional when it comes to comment 
upon the rites. Thus it respects the idea of the pre-eminence and 
grandeur of this offering and tries to explain it by having re- 
‘course toa divine example. When the Gods stretched out the 
sacrificial offering for the first time, their intention was to find 
the way which led to heaven and to be assured of immortality. 
The rites they used for this purpose were the normal ones of 
yajfia, frama and tapas; but no sooner had they extracted omentum 
than their desires were immediately appeased and they found 
the way to heaven. Hence soon after they had offered this part 
of the sacrificial victim, they abandoned everything and with- 
out bothering to finish what they had started, they departed to 
the world above. The aim of the sacrifice was achieved and 
consequently its continuation seemed superfluous. The obvious 
conclusion drawn by the priestly exegete who continues the 
work of the Gods for his own salvation and that of the whole 
cosmos, is that the vapa has the power by itself to be a com- 
plete sacrificial offering. The Brahmana continues that this is 
what was immediately understood by the rsts who were watch- 
ing the Gods to extort from them the secret of their success. 
Seeing the sacrificial victim left in its place but without its en- 
trails and without the omentum, they understood at once that the 


104. The present writer hopes one day to publish a separate study in which 
it will be shown how the sacrifice—and more generally, many cultic actions— 
consists of rites which surpass the coordinates of time and space in which they 
are, on a practical level, inserted. The different cultures,in fact, receive them 
from a time which preceded their respective history. These rites, therefore, 
are felt to be in a sense ‘traditional’, that is, belonging to a tradition with which 
these cultures have not as yet broken all links. Still these cultures interpret 
them in accordance with their own new cultural requirements and hence these 
rites are in a certain sense too an adaptation of ‘alien’ elements which pertain 
to a different way of life. See on this topic, eg. G. MENSCHING, op. cit, ° 
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- victim was in fact the omentum (sa etdvdn eva pasur ydvati vapd) 
The equivalence is quickly made: not only is the omentum amb- 
rosia (amrta) as much as is ghee and Soma, but even more so. 
because of its strange behaviour at the fire; it becomes liquid. 
As ‘Immortal’ offering,! therefore it can, in its turn, be a guar- 
antor of immortality both to the Gods and to the sacrificer. 
Here we see again how the tradition attaches importance to the: 
way the different parts of the victim do react to the fire and 
to cooking which determines their relative worth. The blood 
which cannot be cooked (since it coagulates and stinks), 
practically excluded from being an offering and is assigned to 
the Demons; the omentum,on thecontrary, which can be cooked 
and changes its smell into pleasant fragrance!’, although it 
melts and disappears into the form of an incorporeal liquid, is. 
accepted and exalted in accord with the general rule. In fact 
its behaviour at the fire is indeed strange. The vapd first turns 
red and then white. The Rgvedic exegete dwells on this peculi- 
arity. The omenum can be likened to the fertilizing human seed, 
retas!°8: both are white and both are liquids and disappear. When. 
it disappears, the omentum becomes ‘incorporeal’ just as the 
human seed is ‘incorporeal’®, The human seed gives life, it is. 
responsible for life, and the omentum is also the seed of life and 
sO an appropriate symbol for the elixir of immortality... and. 
hence, as well as the entire sacrifice. It is at this point, that the 
Vedic exegete inserts the clause in which he identifies the 
omentum with the whole victim. Both the victim and its omentum 
are complete as sacrificial offerings and the Devas might as well 
offer the omentum alone, neglecting to do all the rest10, 


105. AitBr VII. 3 (fl. 2. 13). 
106. Cf AitBr VII. 4 (EI, 2. 14): sd vd esaémrtahutir eva yad papahatir amrtd-. 
_ hutiragnyahutirajyahutiramytahutih somdhutih | 

107. We have seen earlier (pp. 33 ff.) that one of the reasons which led. 
the first rgis to consider cooking as a potent means of transformation was perhaps 
the ability of fire to change the smell of food. In any case, the fact is that this 
ability of fire is very much insisted upon by the texts which deal with asvamedha.. 

108. Cf. AitBr VII. 4 (II. 2, 14) : sd 04 esa reta eva yad. 

109. Cf. AitBr VII. 4 (IL, 2, 14) : etd vd afarird akutayak. 

110. Cf. AitBr VIL, 3 (IL, 2, 13) quoted already in notes 50 and 51 of 
this chapter. . ; 
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In fact the Gods interrupted their sacrifice after having offered 
the omentum since they had already obtained what they desired. 
This does not mean, however, that the priest does the same: 
he continues to the end with the ceremony which he has begun 
but is by now assured that his offering is already complete. 

Unlike the Aitareya Brahmana, the Satapatha, after having 
given the vapd its due importance in the ritual and having per- 
formed meticulously all the rites commanded by the complexity 
of the first offering, does not resign itself to conceding to it a 
pre-eminent role. But when it seeks to give a plausible meaning 
to the rite in question, it again surprises us. According to it, 
the offering which should be the most pleasing to the Gods is 
the part which is the most edible, namely the havis. Conse- 
quently, it does not seem convinced of the importance attributed 
to the vapé and thus it looks for an explanation which is more 
consonant with the way of thinking prevalent in its time. The 
explanation allows us to see deeply into the change in the con- 
ception of the Divine which was brought about by the develop- 
ment of the sacrifice. We read that: “the reason why they 
make an oblation with the vapd (tad yad vapayd caranti) is that 
the Deity to whom the victim is taken is pleased with the offer- 
ing of the fat (etena medhena) and thus pleased, it patiently watts 
for the havis to be cooked ( havimsi Srapyamanani) ”*11, 

With this one remark, a whole tradition isswept away not only 
concerning the specific offering which in all, or nearly all 
religions has been considered to be eminently due to the Deity, 
but also concerning the relation of man to his God. Whatever 
may be the order of precedence or importance of the offerings— 
. to which we shall return presently—what is immediately strik- 

ing is the place held by the Deities in the sacrifice. Ifone remembers 
_ the care with which the first rsis sought to make their sacrifices 
. acceptable to their great Vedic Gods with appropriate praises 
and invocations to attract their benevolent attention; or if 
one remembers the caution not to invoke Indra too early before 
the victim is completely cooked; and now compares it with the 
Mew necessity to hold at bay the impatient Gods, one cannot 


111. Cf. SatBr III. 8. 2. 29 : tad vad vapayd caranti { yasyai vai devatdyai 
Hasum dlabhante tam evaitad devatim etena medhena pripati saisé devataitena medhena 
pritd Santottarani havimsi Srapyamandny uparamati tasmad vapayd caranti. 
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help noticing a difference between the earlier and later concep- 
tions of Deity. Even though Indra does not like waiting after 
having been invoked", he must all the same be induced to 
come—which implies that he may not come at all4®. Here, on 
the contrary, the situation is so changed that the sacrificer must 
somehow defend himself against the divine guests who are so 
intrusive that they can invade his house almost before he has 
decided to perform a sacrifice!4, and once they are in the 
' house, are so impatient that they are unwilling to take the 
necessary time until the most enticing offerings (the havis) are 
cooked"!5, In this context the omentum is depreciated as being a 
mere ‘snack’ to calm down and restrain the greedy Devas includ- 
ing those still important and mentioned by name. Is this the 
counterpart ofthe myth of Prometheus intended to justify the 
incongruity and inadequacy of the distribution of the parts of 
the victim? This question will perhaps have to remain without 
an answer. Perhaps it never had one. Hence we shall not attempt 
to give one ourselves. 

Or isit instead the case that the omentum, a hick always behaves 
a little differently from the rest ofthe flesh when it is cooked, has 
had, on aminor scale, the samedifficultiesas the blood is having 
its value justly recognized? The omentum needs to be cooked ina 
special way, it must be first roasted to make it lose its evident 
‘rawness’, then smeared with ghee to increase its heat and pro- 
ductivity and, finally, to have gold added to it to make it ‘com- 
plete’. It is true that gold is added because it restores the life 
which was lost in the act of immolation, but it is equally true 
that gold is full of energy. It is called upon to restore life not only 


112. See p. 26 and the text quoted in Chap. IT, notes 8 and 9. 

113. The God may in fact desert the house of the yajamdna at any moment 
if he is more pleased with the praises and offerings of his rival. The God is in. 
no way anxious to receive the portion of the sacrifice which is his due; it is rather 
a privilege for the one who offers to see his offerings accepted by the Deity. 
For some texts regarding frequent rivalries between bards to win the divine 
favour and the Deity’s benevolent acceptance of their sacrifices, see our article 
“Ritual as mirror reflecting Rgvedic life’, art. cit. 

114, Cf. SatBr I. 1. 1.7 (quoted in the Conclusion, note 3) which speaks. 
of the position held by the ‘Divine’ and the ‘Deities’ following the ritual change 
which occurred in the Yajurveda and its Brahmanas. 

115. See the Conclusion. 
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where this was lost in slaughter, but also and especially where it 
was lost by being cold and raw. The vapd is the first to be extrac 
ted after the first incision of the victim; on it gather, immedia- 
tely after the blood, the destructive powers ofcoldness of the raw, 
of death visibly observed. The energy which it accumulates from 
the fire is enough only to break the resistance of its inertia, after 
which its very solidity melts as it liquifies like retas and dis- 
appears nosooner than it is pouredon the fire as an oblation. 
Thus the vapd remains a pre-offering capable only of making the 
Deities well disposed and of helping them to wait more patiently 
until all the preparatory rites necessary for the final offering 
of the principal victim are performed. 

The old Vedic idea of calling the Gods only when the milk is 
warm!!6 or when the havis is cocked!!? was because the Gods 
appreciated the offering only when it was adequately prepared 
and ready for consumption. The Gods were more pleased with 
a warm than cold offering. Here it is the other way around. The 
cooking does not merely serve to make the offering edible and 
so acceptable, for the Gods are anyway always ready to launch 
themselves at what is their due whether cooked or not. Ys it that 
the priest still fears lest they might still after all prefer their 
part well cooked and warm and get angry when in their haste 
they realize that they are not served as they should have been? 
Or is it by chance that the priest is aware that even thoughthe 
Gods will ravenously throw themselves onto the food without 
waiting for it to be cooked, there are certain ritual acts which 
cannot be omitted for any reason whatever without the rite 
losing its efficacy? 


5. The Sacrificial Cake (pasupurodasa) : 


Let us proceed with our analysis of the sacrifice. Once the 
offering of the omentum is over the priest prepares to perform 
another rite which, though not as important, is as full of mean- 
ing. This rite is the offering of the sacrificial cake pasupurodata 
(or pasupurolafa, according to the Aitareya Brahmana). The 
sacrificial cake is to be made and baked while the animal 


116. Cf. RV V. 30. 15 already quoted in Chap. II, note 12. 
117, Cf. RV X.179. 1 ff. already quoted and discussed in Chap. II, p. 26 
and notes 8 and 9. 
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entrails are dissected and cooked, and offered immediately after 
the omentum(vapa)'8, This offering can never be omitted from any 
animal sacrifice. The cake must be placed on eleven fragments 
of pottery in honour of the various Deities to which the eleven 
victims are dedicated. It is cut and offered piece by piece at the 
cardinal points!!*. The first divine name mentioned while it is 
cut is that of Indra-Agni!2°, Every part is smeared with butter 
ateach cut, beth on the side of the cut portion and on the side 
of the rest of cake 121, Is this meant to infuse energy where it is 
lost because of the incision and separation of the parts of the 
cake? 


While the cake is being prepared and its parts deposited in 
the proper pot, the attention of the priest is turned to the im- 
molator and he directs him in cutting the animal’s entrails at 
the same time!#?, It is a complementary offering which com- 
pletes the entire animal sacrifice, but takes little time in itself 
and so the Siitras to not trouble themselves much about it. Even 
so it does attract the attention of the priest who in explaining its 
meaning finds occasion for reflection. 


It seems that within the sacrificial economy typical to various 
religions, a non-animal food offering is anecessary element in any 


118. Actually the precise moment when the cake is to be offered varies 
from school to school and is a matter of dispute. See, e.g. AitBr VI. 9 (I. 2. 9) 
which seems to favour the view that its preparation and offering should be made 
before that of the omentwn. SatBr III. 8. 3, 2 clearly holds that they should be 
made after, as we shall soon have the occasion to see. Similarly, BharSS IV. 8 
and VII. 17. 1-4, and ManSSI.8. 5. 1 are inclined to hold that they should 
be made after. 


119. Cf. e.g. BaudhSS IV, 9; etc. 


120. Cf. BaudhSS IV. 9 : indrdégnibhyam purodéstasyé ’vadiyamanasya ’niubr ithi. 
See also BharSS VII. 17. 11. 


121. (Cf. BaudhSS IV. 9 according to which, however, the cut portion, 
of the cake facing north, unlike the remaining portion facing west, is not to 
be smeared. 


122. There seems to be a pretty close connection between the preparation 
and offering of the cake on the one hand and the extracting and cooking of the 
interiors of the animal on the other. See the Srautic texts referred to in note 118 
above where the two actions are consciously connected and performed more 
or less at the same time. 
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animal offering in order for it to be complete!#*, If we are to 
‘believe the many theories about the origin of the sacrifice which 
‘trace it to the offering of-the first fruits by peoples who lived by 
‘hunting food-gathering, the offering of the first animal had to be 
complemented by the first food either gathered or cultivated. 
‘The Vedic tradition affirms that the two offerings are contem- 
‘poraneousand complementary, but it does not see how this 
connection is brought about. For Vedic theologians this com- 
bination is not self-evident, since it belongs to more ‘general’ 
‘sacrificial rules than their own. Therefore, it needs an. explan- 
‘ation. Thus, one of the most plausible reasons they. could find is 
the identification of the riee cake with the whole of the animal. 
**The victim which is slaughtered, this is the purodafa.’*5 How 
is this identification made? It isby finding a correspondence bet- 
‘ween every part of the rice and every part of the animal: “The 
chaff is the hairs, the bran is the skin, the bright side is the 
blood, the ground grain is the flesh, the more solid grain is the 
bones”’!26, Tt was then but a short step to consider the cake as 
‘containing the essence not only of the victim which is actually 
being offered but also that of all the victims. Thus we read that 
‘the who offers a sacrifice with this purodasa, offers the essence of 
all the animals’’!2?, ‘ 
The Vedic priest does not see any reason why there should be 
any need to offer a rice cake, right in the middle of a sacrificial 
offering as important as that of the omentum.The Brahmana exegetes 
in their attempt to explain the need for this offering, see in the 
cake a concentration of the essence, or sap, of the entire victim, 


123. We could recall here a classical example taken from a sacrifice of 
another religious tradition—the Hebraic—where side by side with the animal 
offering there are unfailingly to be found bread (often unleavened) and sour 
herbs, which seem to be a necessary element of the sacrifice. 

124. For a very succint compendium of the various theories, see A. BRE- 
LICH, Introduzione alla Storia delle Religioni, op. cit., pp. 43 ff., and his dealing 
‘with the subject of the offering of first fruits, pp. 45 ff. See also some of the 
Papers read at the Geneva Conference of the History of Religions, held in 1980 
whose acts are being prepared for publication. 

125. AitBr VI. 9 (I. 2.9) : sa vd esa pasur evalabhyate yat purodasah | 

126. AitBr VI. 9 (I. 2. 9).. .tasya ydni kimSdriini taint romani | ye tusah sd 
i ae neuer || yat pistam kiknasdstanmamsam | yat kiftcitkam sdram 
tad asthi |... 

127. AitBr VI. 9 (I. 2.9) : sarvesam vd esa pasiindm medhena yajate yah puro- 
dasena yajate | 
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which, as we have seen, is always liable to be lost. This additio- 
nal offering is justified in that it completes the sacrifice although 
at first sight it did not seem to need it. “With that same essence’” 
comments the Satapatha Brahmana, ‘the (the priest) now 
completes the victim and makes it whole”*8, A myth dramati- 
cally describes how the essence, or sap of all. the main animal 
victims, after having passed from one to another, eventually sank 
into the soil and sprang up as rice from which, precisely, the 
cake is made.}?® It is true, the sequence, described in the myth, 
of the animals in order of importance and ending in the vege- 
table kingdom, could in a certain sense, be understood as a first 
step towards the effective substitution of the victims (deprived in 
turn of their vital essence) leading finally to the realization of the 
main human( philosophical and ‘mystical’ )aspiration of getting 
rid of bloody sacrifice through any substitution whatsoever. Accord- 
ing to a myth recorded in the Brahmanas the essence of the victim 
flowed down through a graded series of animals until it finally 
flowed down intothe earth and sprang up again as the grain with 
which the cake is made. Some have seen in this myth a justi- 
fication for the abolishing ofthe bloody sacrifice and substitution 
of the victim with the purodasa. However this does not seem to 


128, SatBr. III.8. 3. 1 : etan medhena samardhayati krtsnam karoti. The whole 
passage is : yad devatyah pasur bhavati | tad devatyam purodasam anunirvapati tad yat 
puroddsam anunirvapati sarvesdm vd "esa pasindm medho yad vrihiyavau tenatvainam 
etan medhena samardhayati krtsnam karoti tasmat purodasamanunirvapati | 


129, Cf. AitBr VI. 8 (I. 2. 8) and also SatBr I. 2. 3. 6 ff. Both texts, with 
a slight difference between them, are in substantial agreement that at first the 
Gods immolated man as victim but his essence (medha) escaped and entered 
the horse. So then they immolated the horse but again its essence escaped and. 
entered the ox and so on and so forth with the 1am, the goat, till finally the 
essence of the last animal escaped and entered the earth from which it sprang 
up as rice and barley of which the pudding is made. The AitBr (loc. cit.) 
completes the picture by listing the names of the more or less fantastic animals 
into which the various victims, once deprived of their medha, were changed. 
This idea of the medha (or rasa) escaping from the sacrificial victim is found 
frequently in the Brahmanas and persists in subsequent literature from the 
Upanisads on. See, e.g. SatBr XI. 8.3.5 ff. where many victims are mentioned 
whose essence escaped till finally the horse, as representative of the sun, willingly 
offers itself for the asvamedha, thus bringing the sequence of flights to an end. 
See also n. 65 above. 
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have been the case!°, We do not deny, of course, that the identi- 
fication of the rice cake with the entire animal, and with all the 
victims in general, did serve as a good argument for this final 
substitution when, by its internal evolution (whose principles 
we shall see later), the bloody sacrifice tended to be surmounted 
and replaced first by symbolic offerings and then by medita- 
tion!31, But this does not seem to us to have been the case with 
the offering of the rice cake during the course of the normal 
sacrifice. At most the ritual presence of the cake may have ren- 
dered it easier to find a practical substitute for the bloody sacri- 
fice when this became necessary. Even so, this idea was certainly 
not implied in the necessity of the offering of the ricecake, nor can 
this offering be interpreted as a step in a transition between one 
conception of the sacrifice to the other18?. In fact, inthe Brahmana 
rite the rice cake does not replace the victim but completes it. It 
serves as one of the many means to concentrate the essence of 
- the sacrificial victim which always seeks to escape. It has the same, 
or nearly the same, function, mutatis mutandis, as that of the gold, 
ghee, purificatory water, etc., that is, of any ingredient which in 
one way or another is used to purify, heal, make whole again 
the wound suffered by the sacrificial victim. The rice cake is 
added to the victim but it does not replace it. Moreover, accord- 
ing to the Satapatha Brahmana, this complementary rite is per- 
formed in connection with and immediately after the offering of 
the omentum; and the reason it gives is that since it is performed 
half-way through the ceremony and since the omentum is extracted 
from the middle of the animal, the priest “from the middle com- 
pletes the victim by means of that sacrificial essence and makes 
it whole. It is for this that he proceeds with the offering of the 
cake immediately after the offering of the vapd, and the exegete 


130. This is the usual interpretation normally given both by traditional 
commentaries and by modern erudite Indologists. For a compendium of 
these interpretations, see G. U. THITE, op. cit., pp. 145 ff. 

131. For example, the opening sacrifice in BrhadArUp I. 1. 1 which is 
only meditated. See our remarks on this manner of going beyond the sacrifice 
in our article “The role of ritual heat in Vedic Sacrifice’’, art. cit. 

132. This is supported both by a certain internal exegesis and by the 
greater number of scholars. See the compendium, already referred to, in 
G. U. THITE, op. cit., pp. 145 ff. 
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continues and says, ‘‘The relation of this (cake to the animal 
offering) is the same everywhere: the cake is prepared after the 
victim’’488, Tt is clear then that the rice cake requires and pre- 
supposes the animal victim but does not replace it. 


However, this is not the only interpretation given to account 
for the offering of the rice cake in the Brahmanic bloody sacrifice. 
By presenting it asthe complement and completion of theanimal 
sacrifice, the Aitareya Brahmana links itself to its own Samhita. 
When it comes to comment on the mantras referring to the ‘‘lost 
parts” of the victim, namely those which have evaded the trans- 
formation and the accumulation of energy wrought by cooking, 
the exegete of this Veda makes use of the presence of the cake to 
identify it with these parts and thus to re-integrate them into the 
whole. Attention then naturally turns to those parts of the animal 
victim which have not been cooked either because they cannot be 
cooked, such as the hooves, the harness, etc., or because of un- 
expected accidental causes, such as their having been eated up 
by flies, The cake which is represented as gathering into itself 
the essence of the animal victim is the most suitable for this 
purpose!#5, The reasoning there is simple: if the cake in any 
case gathers into itself the energy which escaped from the various 
victims in the act of immolation, then those parts of the victim 
which were lost either because they could not be cooked or due 
to accidental causes could also be represented by the same. Thus 


133. Cf. SatBr III. 8. 3. 2 : atha_yad vapayd pracarya | etena purodasena praca- 
rati madhyato vd ’imdm vapdm utkhidanti madhyata evainam etena medhena samardha- 
vati krtsnam karoti tasmad vapayd pracaryaitena purodasen pracaraty esa nvevaitasya 
bandhur yatra kva caiga pasum puroddso *nunirupyate || Here the text states its posi- 
tion with regard to the moment when the offering is to be made—a subject 
of controversy as we have seen (see note 118). If the cake is to be offered after 
omentum, and in connection with it, it is clear that it is not meant to replace it. 


134. Cf. RV _ I. 162. quoted in Chap. II, note 47 and discussed on p. 35. 


135. Cf AirBr VII. 1 (I. 2. 11) : ...tad dhuh | yad esa havir eva yat pasur 
athasya bahvapaiti lomani tvagasrk kusthikah Sapha visane skandati pisitam kendsya tad 
Gpiryata iti [| yad evaitat pasau puro]dsam anunirvapanti tenaivdsya tad dpiryate || 
paSsubhyo vai medha udakrémamstau vrihiscaiva yavasca bhiitavajayetam | tad yat pasau 
purolasam anunirvapanti samedhena nah pasunestam asat kevalena nah pasunestam asad 
tli... 
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the Vedic priest can really affirm that the purodafa completes the 
sacrifice!*, It remains to be seen whether the offering of the 
pafupurogasa can be considered to have formed part of the Vedic 
rite from the very beginning or to have been introduced ina 
subsequent ritual phase, This is not so important as far as we are 
concerned. One could argue either way since the manifest need 
to justify its part in the rite could be accounted for either by its 
introduction in a subsequent phase of development of the rite or 
—and this seems to us more probable—by the fact that, though 
it formed part of the rite from the very beginning, it needed no 
such justification or explanation at a time when there was yet 
no coherent reflection on the sacrifice. 


6. The Cooked Offering (havis).: 


While the rice cake is being offered, the immolator is busy 
removing the internal organs of the animal, from a cut in its 
middle, and in cutting its external limbs according to the explicit 
command of the pratiprasthatr.8* He begins from the heart, the 
tongue and goes on to the liver, the kidneys, the sternum, the 
sexual organs, etc.18 These have then to be boiled in an earthen 
pot!89, All this procedure is supervised in its minutest details by 
various priests who command its execution, while the offering 
of the pasupurodasfa is being performed, All these parts of the 
animal are considered as havis and each one is to be cut and 
offered in a specific way. The heart is handled with greater care 

‘and circumspection : it isnot put directly in the pot but has first 
to be pierced by the priest with a spit, after which the priest 
hands it over to the immolator to be cooked and further prepa- 


136. Cf. AitBr VII. 1 (I. 2. 11) which is a continuation of the text quoted 
in the preceding note : samedhena hasya pasunestam bhavati kevalena hasya pasu- 
nestam bhavati ya evam veda {| The text then goes on to reserve this kind of offer- 
ing only ‘‘to him who knows’’. But this is a suggestion of a philosophical nature 
apt to lead one to go beyond the blood sacrifice, which however has not been 
decisively effective in the latter’s eventual replacement by this ritual detail. 

137. Cf. BaudSS IV. 8 (ed. SK, vol. I, part II, pp. 831 ff.) 

138. Cf. e.g. BharSS VII. 17. 6. 

139. Cf. BharSS VII. 17.7. 


140. Cf. BharSS VII.17,10 
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red™41_ This piercing is an important liturgical act and full of 
symbolic meaning. The spit with which the heart is pierced and 
later put on the fire to be cooked is disposed of in a special 
manner once the offering is made. It cannot be burnt as are the 
spits which are used to cook the vapd, nor can it be buried in the 
earth or thrown into water; the way out of this difficulty is to 
place it on the border between the two®, The reason for this 
difficulty can be understood in terms of the negative effects of 
heat—an analysis of which we are omitting in this study. Here. 
we shall content ourselves with one explanation explicitly given 
in the Brahmana of the adhvaryu. The Brahmana states that after 
the heart has been cooked separately, it cannot be brought to 
the dhavaniya, where it is to be offered, by traversing the altar 
where the other fires and the rest of the havis are found. It has to 
be brought along the border of the fire-platform. The same thing 
is applied to the omentum, but the reason for carrying it along the 
side of the altar was the fact that it was not fully cooked. This is 
not the case with the heart since when it is carried towards the 
Ghavaniya, it is completely cooked (Sria). The reason must 
be sought elsewhere. The heart has been’ cut and mishandled 
and so leaks, rents, and clefts have been formed on it. These 
could have the adverse effect of emptying the sacrificial vic- 
tim—in view of the fact that the medha is always ready to 
escape at the first opportunity through any cut which may be 
made in it. This could, in a sense, reduce the sacrificial victim 
to its previous ‘raw’ state by draining it out of the energy infused 


141. Cf. BaudhSS IV. 9 (SK vol. I, part II, p. 834) which gives this 
opinion of Baudhayana on the matter. However the matter is debated in this 
Sitra itself and also in others. See BharSS VII. 17. 8 where it is the immolator 
himself who does the piercing without having to act through the mediation of 
the priest. 

142. Cf. SatBr III. 8. 5. 9 : atha hrdayasulam prayacchati | tan na prthioyam 
pardsyen napsu sa yat prthivydm pardsyedosadhisca vanaspatimSscaisa suk pravised yad 
apsu parasyed apa esd Suk praviset tasman na prthivyam napsu |] (“the immolator 
returns the spit; let him not put it on the earth, not in the water, because if he 
were to put it on the earth , its heat [or, pain, fuk ] would enter the plants and 
trees; and if he were to put it in the water, its heat [pain ] would enter the water. 
Therefore not on the earth, not in the water.”) The solution, given a little 
later in the text, is : “ [let him put it ] where the dry and the wet meet.” : apa 
evabhyaveti. (This passage has already been referred to above in note 101.) 
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into it by the cooking. But the text adds another reason, perhaps 
deeper and full of ulterior meaning : the heart is the centre of 
life ofany being and in it is amassed the anguish and the pain of 
injury and death. The heart is pierced with the spit to remove 
the pain from the heart and transfer it to the spit so that the 
heart may be freed from it and so rendered edible!4*. For the 
same reason, the heart is to be smeared with ghee and offered 
together with pieces of gold'#4. Ghee and gold, as we have 
already seen, symbolize life and are directly connected to Agni 
whom they often represent; both the one and the other restore 
life and ease pain. 

In the meantime the rest of the Aavis consisting of the entrails, 
tongue, sternum, thighs, legs, hoofs, etc., all cut ina pre-estab- 
lished manner, is put in a special cauldron for a final boiling. 
This task is entrusted to the immolator under the supervision of 
the priests and it is the immolator, therefore, who pledges himself 
to its success, The priest assures himself of this by asking the im- 
molator three times whether the Aavis is cooked, to which the 
latter must reply directly and without useless elaborations, 
according to the instructions given to him™*, The answer must 


143. Cf. SatBr IIT. 8. 5. 8 : atha hrdayafilendvabhrtham yanti | paforha vd 
*dlabhyamdnasya hrdayam Suk samabhyavaiti hrdayédhrdayasilam atha yacchurtasya 
paritrndanti tad alam jusam tasmaédu paritrdyaiva sulakuryat tattrih pracyute pafau 
hrdayam pravrhyottamam pratyavadadhati || 

All these texts merit to be studied more in ean ane which we 
hope to do on some future occasion. 

144. Cf. BaudhSS IV. 10 (SK vol. I, part IT, p. 835) for the way one should 
smear with ghee the various cooked parts of the victim, including its interiors, 
its bones and especially its heart which, as we have seen, has certain special 
characteristics because ofits peculiar nature. See also SatBr III. 8. 3. 8 which 
gives, besides, the reason why the heart should be so smeared, namely that 
breath and immortality be infused into it (this being in accordance with the 
usage discussed above in note 94.) Also SatBr IIT.8.3.13 where it is said 
that gold is put in the spoon used for the offering. Similarly BharSS VII. 8. 11. 
(On the use of gold, see above notes 89, 90, 92 and 94.) 

145. SatBr If. 7. 3. 4, informs us that the priest, before he proceeds to 
ask the ritual questions, instructs the immolator on the correct manner of 
answering one of the questions which seems to be vital in this context : yattud 
prechacchrtam havih samitar iti $riam ity eva briitanna Srtam bhagavo na Srtam hiti 
(“when anybody asks you: ‘Is the havis cooked, O immolator ?’, answer only: 
“Yes, it is cooked’ and not: ‘It is cooked, O Lord’ or ‘Yes, it is really cooked’’.”’) 
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be simple and to the point : ‘Yes, it is cooked’’!“*, The question 
is repeated three times while the priest approaches the place 
where the offering is to be cooked and may or may not be follo- 
wed by the quiet repetition of a mantra!“’. The priest must ask. 
the question because he must make sure that the ritual is perfor- 
med as it should be, since ‘‘the Aavis must be cooked; for not 
uncooked must be the gods’ food’’448, There is ‘fault’ ( enas) if the 
required condition is unfulfilled : ‘and again why he asks : ‘I 
will perform with cooked (food )’ so he thinks; and if that sacri- 
ficial food be uncooked, it is yet cooked food for the Gods, and is. 
cooked as regards the Sacrificer; and the Adhvaryu is guiltless; 
on the slaughterer that guilt lies.’’149 

That is to say that, by asking to the immolator the assurance 
of the right preparation and cooking of the offering, this one is. 
considered in any case as cooked with respect to the sacrifice; 
and the yajamdna is free of guilt. The guilt belongs to the one: 
who has given the wrong information. 

Ritual cooking has by now become so obligatory that to omit 
to perform it meticulously is to be guilty of a ‘fault’ (enas) . Aware 
of this, the adhvaryu is not ready to assume responsibility for see- 
ing to it that the food is properly cooked but lays it on the immo- 
lator (Samitar) who, in any case, is already responsible for the 
killing of the victim. Moreover, it is the immolator who should. 
know whether the havis is cooked or not!5°, As he could not taste 
the food to see if it was cooked (nor does any Indian even today 
in his own home?*), he must learn with practice to know when. 


146. Srtam iti (SatBr IIL. 8. 3. 5) 

147. Cf. BaudhSS IV. 10 & XX. 29 (SK vol. I, part II, p. 834) 

148. SatBr III. 8. 3. 6 :...Srtam vai devandm havir nasrtam... 

149, SatBr III. 8, 3. 7 : tad yat prcchati | S:tena pracaraniti tad yady aSrtam 
bhavati §rtam eva devaném havir bhavati §riam yajamanasydnené adhvaryur bhavati 
famitari tad eno bhavati...(tr. EGGELING) 

150. Cf. SatBr IIT. 8. 3.6 : ...Samitd vai tad veda yadi Srtam va bhavatyasrtam 
vf |] 

151, Even today, in India, one should not taste the food while it is being 
cooked. That would be a great lack of respect towards others since in that 
case, the food becomes ‘a left-over’ (ucchisfa) and hence entirely contaminated. 
If, as we have said before, the ucchista is the ‘edible’ part of the sacrificial victim, 
this is because it is the part ‘sanctified’ by its contact with the Divine. A com- 
mon man, however, (not the guru nor the priest in the exercise of his functions), 
contaminates the food when he touches it with his mouth and does not 
sanctify it. 
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‘the food is ready by exterior signs. The fault therefore, if there is 
one, falls on the expert (who is usually, but not always, the 
immolator)!52, The immolator has just discharged an unplea- 
sant duty, the immolation of the sacrificial victim, for which he 
could already be at fault!®*, Hence, if, here is to be yet another 
fault, it is better that it be made to lie on him. It is, therefore, 
important that someone other than the Adhvaryu assumes the 
responsibility of announcing that the offering is transformed so 
that in case the information given proves to be mistaken, the 
Adhvaryuremains faultless inthe eyes of the Gods, of the sacrificer 
and of the sacrificial victim itself. Moreover, he can prove his 
sincerity in thinking that the cooking was perfectly done since he 
has sought information three times and is thus “free from fault”. 

When everything is ready and the sacrificial victim is comp- 
letely cooked, smeared with ghee and covered with gold in order 
to heal and complete it, the priest invites the hoéy to recite the 
appropriate formulae to inform the Gods that the offering is 
ready. Here a new problem arises with the sacrifice, which see- 
med not acknowledged in the Rgvedic hymns. Even if the priest 
in the Brahmanic period has an advantage over his predecessor 
in that he does not need to take great pains to propitiate the 
Gods and to urgethem to come tothe offeringdue to them, he is, 
however, faced with another kind of difficulty : the impatience 
and avidity of the Gods who are eager to come before they are 
called and who want to be the first to be mentioned by name. 
This means that a difficulty remains, only this time it is the 
opposite of the one there was before. If the rsi had to take the 
trouble to show himself worthy of receiving the divine guests, 
the Brahmanic priest has the trouble of first staying their impa- 
tience and then of not displeasing his exigent guests all of whom 


‘152. Cf. e.g. BharSS VII. 22. 15 where a case is foreseen in which the 
immolator belongs to a different caste. 

153. Here, however, the fault is not yet indissolubly linked to the act in 
itself as will be the case later on when the Indian spirituality will have gone 
beyond the blood sacrifice, but to the skill or its lack with which the act is 
performed. There is above all the fear lest pain be caused—something which 
has to be avoided as much as possible. See e.g. SatBr III. 8. 2. 1 ff. which 
mentions the various rites of expiation which are necessary to diminish the 
suffered pain. 
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want to be the first to be invoked. In fact, as the Satapatha 
Brahmana explains, “All the deities draw near to the victim 
while it is immolated, thinking, ‘My name he will choose, my 
name he will choose !’!54, Therefore what is the Brahmanic 
priest to do to avoid showing preferences and thus inevitably 
causing jealousy among them, if he obviously cannot pronounce 
more than one name at a time ? In response to this problem the 
same Brahmana continues : “they (the Deities), having their 
minds (manas) fixed upon (ota) the victim, are collectively satis- 
fied by a hymn which pleases their minds’’55, The hymn refer- 
red to isa Rgvedic hymn addressed to Agni there called manota'* 
So, by addressing the manotd Deity (Agni) , the Brahmanic priest 
addresses at the same time all the Deities whose minds are fixed 
upon the victim ! 

The exegete of the Aitareya Brahmana, however, seeks another 
explanation for the use of this hymn. Faithful to the letter of the 
hymn, he cannot forget the fact that the hymn is, after all, 
addressed to Agni alone whereas all the Deities are desirous of 
the victim and all of them are involved in the sacrificial action. 
So he too plays on the etymological meaning of the word man- 
oid, but unlike his colleague of the Yajur who sees in it a 
reference to manas and hence refers it to the collectivity of 
all the Deities, he sees in Agni, the manotd Deity, a universaliza- 
tion of all of them. He argues that Agni, the Word, the Sacri- 
ficial Cow, are all united in the term manotd, and that Agni, to 
whom the hymn is directed, is all in all, hence to address Agni 
is to address all the Deities*® ! 

The change in the understanding of the reciprocal relation 
between the Sacrifice and the Deities, is evident in these two 


154. SatBr IIT. 8.3.12 : tad yan manotdyai haviso ’nuvdca Gha sarvé ha vat 
devatah pasum dlabhyamdnam upasamgacchante mama nama grahisyati mama nama 
grahisyatiti... 

155. SatBr III. 8. 3. 14 ..sarvdsém hi devatdnam havih pasustdsdm sarodsam 
devatindm pasau mandmsyoténi bhavanti tany evaitat pripati tatho hamoghaya 
davatdndm manamsyupasamgatani bhavanti tasmdn manotayai haviso’nuvdvca dha || 

156. |The hymn is given in RV I. 1-13 where Agni is called by the name 
' manota, Cf. J. EGGELING comments in his translation of SatBr III. 3. 3. 
14 (op. cit., p. 203, note 4). 

See also SatBr I, 1. 2. 18 quoted in the Conclusion, note 4. 

157. Cf. AitBr VI. 10 (I. 2. 10). 
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ways of explaining the same hymn. We shall return to this topic 
in the Conclusion where we shall try to isolate, the ‘religious’ 
and ‘metaphysical’ reactions to this change of attitude. 

Finally, the pasuyajfia ends with the ritual disposal of the im- 
- plements used during the course of the sacrificial celebration. 

After the performance of the pafubandha, there follows the per- 
formance of the other rites normally included in all -the great 
sacrificial ceremonies of the Soma Pressing. 


158. We do not consider them here because most of them reveal the cha- 
_facteristics of excess of heat accumulated during the course of the rites, It 
, therefore falls into another category with respect of our present topic, the 
“tight amount of heat’ in rituals, 


CHAPTER SIX 


THE FIRST KINDLING OF THE SACRIFICIAL 
FIRE BY THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY 


(AGNYADHANA or AGNYADHEYA) 


The order we have followed in our exposition of the rites gives. 
precedence to pasubandha because of the important place it has in 
some religions, even though in Brahmanic India it is at most 
ancillary to other greater ritual complexes and is not considered 
to be one of the more important sacrifices or, even, essential. 
Even so it is considered to be such in nearly all the religions of 
the world, in this ritual phase; it is for this reason that it has 
assumed for us such importance. Even the most orthodox Vedic 
tradition seems to approve of a choice of precedence which is 
based on the importance of the rite rather than on the order in 
which the rite is to be performed. Thus the Satapatha Brahmana 
for example, prefers to give precedence to darsapirnamdsa over 
agnvadhana because it considers the former more-important than 
the latter even though the latter is to be performed first. Conse- 
quently we too will discuss agnyddhana after having treated pasu- 
bandha because of its lesser importance for us, even though accord- 
ing to the sequence it should have come before. 

This rite is connected with the erection of fire-places by the 
sacrificer and with its kindling at the moment of his first sacri- 
fice; which means that this rite, directly connected with fire 
which is the principal source of the sacred heat we are studying, 
is for us, as it is for the sacrificer, the first requisite, as it were, 
for the diffusion of the ritual energy which is born of the sacred 
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fire. Moreover one of the principal effects of the sacrificial heat 
is linked to the erection of a special fire-place during the long 
and complex rite of the offering of Soma!. To understand the 
peculiarity of this rite it is necessary to see how it differs from 
the erection of the more ordinary fire-places which serve the 
yajamana for any type of sacrifice he may offer throughout his 
‘life.? 

When a young male member of a family belonging to one of 
the three higher castes® reaches adulthood and has married, he 
is in position to erect his own fireplaces and personally assume 
his religious and sacrificial obligations. Ancient authorities are 
divided as to when it is opportune for this new member of society 
to become independent. Some think that the son must wait till 
the death of his father or at least his retirement from active life 
—while others disagree*. Moreover the choice of the most pro- 
pitious time for the initiation ceremony is of special importance 
and one to which particular attention is given. All the texts 
which concern themselves with the matter begin, generally 
speaking, by giving advice about the choice of the most suit- 
able time in accordance with the seasons, the phases of the moon, 
the position of the stars, etc., appropriate to a particular caste.5 
To understand the importance of this rite it-is necessary to bear 
in mind how difficult it was to kindle a fire in ancient times, both 
in physical termsand from the pointof view of the ritual. Fire has 
this sacred character in all cultures. Since its emergence is often. 


1. See later on, Ch. VII, first few pp. 


2. In ancient India the primacy of kings and princes, vassals, réjé and 
ahardja and the like, was shown and maintained through the celebration of 
ig sacrifices like the rdjasiiya, vajapeya, and other Soma sacrifices, also the 
fvamedha, each according to the degree of the king’s power. Cf. two major 
pic works of India’s tradition: the Mahabh4rata and the Ramayana where 
ere are many examples. History tells us that the actual performance of these 
10k place at least up to the Muslim times. In order to be able to perform any 
re of these — the establishing of one’s own fires is the first ceremony a sacri- 
cer had to do. 


3. Cf. e.g. BharSS V.2.9 where it appears that often it is a matter of dis- 
ission to which caste a potential yajamdna has to belong. 

4. (Cf. BharSS V. 2.10. 

5. Cf. e.g. SatBr 11.1.2.1 ff.; BharSS V.1.7 ff.; APSS V.3.4 ff.; and, or 
e connection of the castes with the seasons, SatBr IT.1.3.5ff.; BharSS V.2.1ff. 


6. Cf. e.g. the Vesta Temple in Rome and the importance of the hearth 
ancient Roman and Greek houses, and the like. Even today the ancient 
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fraught with danger, nearly all the various cultures of the world 
have sought to surround with rites and protective measures their 
primary necessity to keep a fire permanently alight privately at 
home and sometimes even publically in a state owned locality. 
Moreover from the necessity of keeping it permanently alight 
there arises a parallel necessity of its periodical renewal so as to 
keep it always fresh and its energy always pure. This need is felt 
even today in the desacralized’ Western world and survives ina 
rite performed during the Christian Easter Vigil in which a 
candle is lit from a consecrated fire symbolizing Christ, the light 
of the world. The extinction of the old fire and the kindling of 
of the new is one of the features of the rite which passed over to 
Christianity from more ancient religions. Even if it is interpre- 
ted in the light of the Christain myth, namely that of Christ’s. 
death and resurrection the idea behind it remains closely linked 
to that of having a public fire which must be purified and renewed 
at least once a year. It is still the custom in many countries even 
today to light great bonfires once a year to celebrate some feast.” 
With greater reason, therefore, the kindling of the sacred fire 
and keeping it alight had a particularly important role to play 
in ancient India. In Vedic India, however, where personal 
religion far outweighed public religion in importance, the fire, 
its kindling and maintenance, assumes a markedly personal char - 
acter. From the moment a young head of a family considers him- 
self capable of assuming responsibility for his own household and 
of celebrating the prescribed rites in his own name and in that of 
his family, the first thing he has todo is to erect his own fire- 
places with which he enters into a deep personal relationship. 
Thus when he prepares to kindle the fires for the first time 
he must undergo two special initiation restraints of behaviour 
(vrata) during an initial preparatory period and at the time of 


tradition of a permanent public fire still persists, although its meaning is radi- 
cally changed. For instance the use of fire on the grave of the unknown soldier 
or the eternal lamps burning on altars (in Christian churches) and those burn- 
ing in front of sacred images or on tombs. 

7. Cf. e.g. in the modern Italy alone, as an example of ‘Western’ cultures, 
the fires of S. John in Toscana; those of S. Anne in Marche, of the Madonna 
on the Soratte Mountain and the like. In North India and the West the fires 
for Holika are kindled for the full moon of the spring equinox. 
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the kindling. The erection of the fireplaces is likened to the build- 
ing of the body of the sacrificer. 

It is generally prepared and lit far away from the house®, pre- 
ferably in a secluded place where the land slopes down towards 
the East, near to a source of water such asa river or a well. 
After the ceremony is over, the garhapatya fire is taken to light other 
new fires constructed in accordance with the requirements of the 
rite which the sacrificer intends to perform. Each of the various 
types of sacrificial rites requires that the fireplaces be arranged 
in a special way and be of varieus shapes. For example the 
arrangement of the altar for the pasuyajfia is different from that 
for the céturmdsya, or for the agnistoma or for any other kind of 
sacrifice. 

The ceremony of agnyddhana, the erection of the sacrificer’s 
own fireplaces, is usually performed only once during his life. It 
is always the same fire which is brought from the garhapatya to 
the other fireplaces erected for the various sacrifices which the 
yajamana will have to perform in his capacity as paterfamilias®. 
There are cases, however, when the ceremony can be repeated 
with certain modifications. This would happen when some kind 
of disaster has rendered the fires impure which makes it necessary 
to light them again. Or, it may happen that after having lit the 
fires and proceeded with his normal everyday rites, the sacrificer 
does not prosper or meets with bad luck; this means that the fires 
have not been propitious to him and that it is better for him to 
extinguish them and replace them with better ones?®. 

The texts which speak of this ceremony are above al} those 
belonging to the adhvaryu who is the one in charge of the greater 
part of the material construction -of the fireplaces. These texts 


8. In order to avoid possible confusions, it is as well to remember that in 
Vedic India the fire which has to be kindled is the sacred one, whose specific 
place is the altar, where it is two-fold or threefold (see previously Ch. I, 
p. 16 ff.). 

9. We have to bear in mind that we are talking about times when those 
who performed sacrifices as sacrificers were the numerous rdjds of the country. 
Nevertheless the smaller rites like the agnihotra and the darSapitrnamasa were 
performed by ail the representatives of the three main castes who had the right 
to enkindling their sacred fires. 

10. Cf. the rules for the repetition of the agnyddhdna in SatBr II. 2. 3.1 ff. 
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are the Brahmanas and Sitras of the Yajurveda which we are 
studying here in the Madhyandina version of the Satapatha 
Brahmana, and in the Taittiriya version of the Krsna School.4 

Normally there are at most two fires to be established: the 
g4rhapatya, which is usually used to cook the offerings, and the 
Ghavaniya , which is used to receive the oblation. At times, but 
not necessarily, to these is added a third, the anvadhdryapacana, 
(called also daksindgni because it is constructed, in the form of a 
half-moon, to the South, daksina, of the gdrhapatya). Besides, 
there can be two fires, the sabhya and the dvasathya, to the North 
and North-East respectively of the dhavaniya. 

The ceremony of the agnyadhdna normally requires two days: 
the first day to collect the material and to perform the prelimi- 
nary rites, the second to construct the fireplace and to light the 
fires. 


1, Gathering of the Material (sambhdra) : 


The first thing the new sacrificer has to do when he is ready 
to light his own fires is to gather the material for the construc- 
tion of the fireplaces. Such material, technically called sam- 
bhara (literally, ‘‘what is gathered’’), has a symbolic value and 
varies according to the different schools and traditions. The 
school of the Suk/a Yajurveda prescribes five things: water for 
the ceremonial washing of the ground chosen for the occasion, a 
piece of gold, salt, soil taken from a cavity dug by a mole or a 
rat, and finally some pebbles.!* The explanation for the choice 
of these objects is given by the Sukla School in the following wayj 
Water is woman and therefore mother; it is fertile and represents 
any kind of sustenance especially food. To wash the ground of 
the fireplaces with it is to render it'fecund and to ensure per- 
manently a good provision of food in the house of the yajamdana, so 
that his family will always be prosperous. Moreover, water being 
feminine, it can be coupled with the fire which will be later lit, 
so they will ensure productivity?®, “It is for this that he (the 


11. Cf. BharSS V. 1. 1 ff. which follows the Taittiriya School and KatySS 
IV. 8. 1 ff. commenting foot by foot on SatB IT. 1, 1.1 ff. 

12. Cf. SatBr II. 1. 1. 1 ff. For the variations of the Taittiriya school 
see later notes 20 and 31 ff. 

13. Cf. SatBr II, 1.1.3 sq. athddbhir abhyuksati [| esa vd apam sambhéro yad 
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adhvaryu) carries water’’!4, The gold, being a seed of immortality, 
is, according to the myth, the result of the coupling of the Waters 
with Agni; it is Agni’s seed which is resplendent as light ema- 
nating from the flame. Gold serves to furnish the sacrificer with 
the divine seed!5, Thesalt represents the savour of the earth and, 
by association, what the Vedic people consider to be its best 
produce, that is, cattle. The salt, therefore, strengthens the 
vajamdna’s expectations as to the wealth he hopes to receive from 
- hhis fires!®, The soil taken from the cavity of a mole or rat symbolizes 
the connection of the fireplace with the centre of the earth, with 
its profundity. It represents the very medulla of the earth and 
the essence of its splendour!’. Finally, the pebbles symbolize a 
support. In fact, when all materials have been collected and 
bound in a black antelope’s skin, the pebbles serve to fix such a 
skin and to prepare it to be hanged with hooks at the end of the 
first day. Thus, they are supposed also to give stability and sup- 
port not only to the black antelope’s skin itself but to the whole 
earth. The reason for this is to be found in the myth of the ori- 
ginal fluctuation of the earth. When the earth which originally 
was as mobile “‘as a lotus leaf” arrived in its fluctuations, near 
the Devas, these, in order to have a firm support for their sacri- 
fice, snatched it away from their rivals, the Asuras, and fixed it 
down with rope and pegs as tight as “the skin of an animal”’, 
Only when the earth was thus solidly fixed, in fact, could the 
two principal fireplaces be constructed, The pebbles, therefore, 


adbhir abhyuksati tad yad apah sambharaty annam vd ’épo ’nnam hi va ’dpas tasmad 
yademam lokam apa dgacchanty athehannddyam jayate..|/3]]..ursdgnir mithunenai- 
vainam etat prajananena.... 

14. SatBr IT. 1.1.4 (end) ..tasmad apah sambharati. 

15. Cf. SatBr IT. 1. 1. 5 atha hiranyam sambharati | agnirha vd apo *bhidadh- 
yau mithunyabhith sydm iti tih sambabhiva tasu retah prasifcat tad hiranyam abhavat 
tasmad etad agnisamkasam agner hi retas tasmadd.... 

16. Cf. SatBr II. 1. 1. 6 asau ha vai dyaur asyai prthivya etdn pasiin pradadau 
basmat....pasavo hy evaite saksGd eva tat pasubhirevainam etat samardhayati....tam 
ees dydvdprthivyo rasam manyante....etad dydvaprthivyo rasena samardhayati 

17. Cf. SatBr II. 1. 1. 7 atha akhu karisam sambharati | akhavo ha vd’ asyat 
Pprthivyai rasam vidus tasmat te’dho’dha imam prthivim carantah pivistha asyai hi rasam 
vidus te yatra te’syai prthivyai rasam vidus tata utkiranti tad asyd’evainam etat prthivyai 
rasena samardhayati tasmad... 

18. Cf. SatBr II. 1. 1. 8 ff. atha Sarkarah sambharati | ... sa heyam prthivya- 
leldyadyatha puskaraparnam evam tam ha sma vatah samvahati sopaiva....//8/] tad 
dhocuh hantemdm pratistham....agni *adadhamahai.... 
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placed all around the black antelope’s skin, serve to strengthen 
and stabilize the universe as the proper ground on wnich will be 
celebrated the cosmic sacrifice.!® The corresponding myth of the 

fixing of the earth, as found in the Taittiriya version, contains 

some elements of most ancient cosmogonies. In the beginning 
—as in many ‘beginnings’ of the mythologies of the world 
——there were only the waters and a lotus-leaf floating on them. 
Prajapati, wanting to provide a solid and fixed basis for the 

earth so that he could offer his sacrifice, thought that he could 
find such basis under the waters whence had sprung the stem of 
the leaf. Taking the form of a wild boar (vardha), the Creator 
dived to the bottom of the waters and brought with him to the 
surface a piece of earth which he spread on the lotus-leaf and 

then fixed this by placing pebbles all around it®°, The myth of 
the creation of the earth from a piece of mud brought ‘up from 

the bottom of the primordial Ocean is known to many mytho- 
logies of the European and American world and exists even 
today in the folklore of the Baltic and Slavic peoples.» In the 
Brahmanas, where the myth is still in its unitarian form, the one 
who dives to the bottom of the waters is the Creator himself and 

for this purpose he takes the form of an animal. Elsewhere, on 
the other hand, it is, so to say, the stand-in figure of the God, 

who in the form of a bird, is entrusted by the Creator with the 

task of fishing out the earth from the bottom of the primordial 
Ocean. This stand-in figure in the middle East or Eastern Europe, 
under the influence of the Iranian dualism, nearly always appears 
as the God’s antagonist, and, in the legends influenced by the 

Christian tradition, is often called Satan??. In India, however, 
the myth is still in its ‘original’ state, if we can so express our- 
selves. There is no dualism involved, and no problem arises as to 


19. Cf. SatBr II.1.1, 10 tad yatha sankubhiscarma vihanydt | evam imam pra- 
tistham Sarkarabhih paryavrmhanta seyam dhruvaSithila pratistha tasyam dhruvdyam- 
asithilaydm agni ddadhata tato’syai sapatnan nirabhajan || 

20. Cf. TaittBr I. 1. 3.5 and comment in J. GONDA, Aspects of Early 
Visnuism, Delhi (Motilal Banarsidass), 2nd ed. 1969 (Ist 1954), p. 129 ff. 

21. Cf. M. ELIADE, De Zalmoxis & Gengis-Khan. Etudes comparatives sur 
les religions et le forklore de la Dacie et de l'Europe Centrale, Paris (Payot) 1970, 
Ch, III. 

22. Of. M. ELIADE, op. cit., p. 74 (It. ed.) 
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how evil entered into a ‘perfect extension’ of the earth;®* there- 
fore there isno demonic stand-in. Prajapati needs only to fix a 
- solid basis for his cosmic sacrifice and therefore for his fires. Since 
all he has in front of him is an unstable lotus-leaf and he needs a 
stable base for his sacrificial action, the Creator goes in search 
of such a base. He intuits the fact that it lies in the depth, under 
the stem on which the leaf rests. Thus it follows that the stability 
‘sought after is to be found in the depths, unreachable under the 
immensity of the primaeval waters. 

The parallel version of the myth given by the Sukla Schoot 
does not mention waters and, therefore, any dive or immersion 
of any kind, but it agrees with the previous version in saying 
that the earth was mobile “as a lotus-leaf”’. The common ele- 
ment in both is that the earth shifts and so connot offer a firm 
and secure ground on which to lay the foundation for a 
relationship between the profane World and the divine, that is, 
it cannot afford to be a place on which to lay the pivot around 
which revolves the cosmic-divine action par excellence: the 
sacrifice. Where there are no waters, the earth is immediately 
fixed with pebbles and is ‘stretched’ as the black ante- 
lope’s skin is stretched. Where there are waters, the earth 
must first itself be ‘created’, by being fished out and brought to 
the surface, before it can be ‘stretched’ and fixed with pebbles. 
To this end, unlike many myths of other religions, Prajapati 
does not seek the help of anybody else but plunges into the deep 
himself directly. He succeeds straight away and the Brahmanic 


23. Cf. M. ELIADE, op. cit., Ch. III 11 cc. The earth created by God 
was originally—at least in the mind of the Creator—a plain, flat and without 
obstacles. The existence of valleys, mountains, lakes and marshes (all obstacles 
for nomadic shepherds) is due either to the intervention of Satan who, more or 
less intentionally disturbed the work of the Creator; or is due to the inability 
of God himself to‘keep it within the sky’s limits. In the first case the Devil, 
after sinking to the bottom of universal sea in order to fetch the necessary earth 
to create the world, hides some portions of it in his mouth in order to produce 
a second creation; in the second case God is compelled to accept the advice of a 
rabbit to wrinkle it into mountains and valleys. For Prajapati this problem does 
not exist. In any case the mountains are not felt to be obstacles in India. As 
for the evil—an unavoidable fact of human experience—it has an origin inde- 
pendent from the act of immersion and we shall find it at the end of the ritual 
vicissitudes of our study. Cf. the last part of my already quoted article The Role 
of Heat... 
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myth does not need to add anything else, although in similar 
myths there are usually at least two first unfruitful attempts”. 
‘The antiquity of the myth which is perhaps greater than that 
centered on Prajapati himself®>, imposes on the supreme God to 
assume an animal form in the performance of his task. The 
form which is usual in other myths is that of a bird. In these 
myths certain diving birds take it on themselves—or are given 
the charge by God—to go in search of the earth. In the 
Brahmanic tradition, however, even though on a similar 
occasion also connected with the sacrifice, Prajapati is said to 
be a bird and is even so represented®*, he appears asa boar 
in this myth. Although this animal is strictly speaking, not 
associated with water, it has symbolical meaning as an animal 
who digs the soil with its snout as if it were a plough. Prajapati, 
then, plunges into the water in this very form which is a form 
that normally is assumed for penetrating into the womb of the 
earth. The figure of the wild boar begins to take its mythical 
shape in the Brahmanas, and it seems to be connected with the 
_ sacrifice?’. Here it represents Prajapati in one of his creative 
acts, but in later classical Hinduism it remains tied to the figure 
-of Visnu as his third avatdéra. Visnu is the God of the more recent 
trimirti, which has retained the closest ties with the cosmic 
sacrifice: he, like Prajapati, is the sacrifice?S. . 
This myth, then, brings out once again the Vedic feeling that 
from the very beginning the earth is constantly moving and 
fluctuating. But this will not do when this very earth is called 
upon to support the sacrifice. In this case the earth should be 
held firm and not be allowed to be like ‘‘a lotus-leaf”’ floating 
on the waves or blown by the wind. This too is, therefore, a 


24. Gf. M. ELIADE, op. cit., p. 76 ff. especially p. 77 (It. ed.) where the 
three immersions are prescribed at the begininng, therefore independent of 
the negative result of the precedng two, In another version, however, the failed 
‘immersions are eight, and only at the ninth’does the Devil succeed in bringing 
to the surface the earth needed for creation. 

25. Cf. M. ELIADE op. cit., p. 73 and 105 f. (It ed.) 

26. Cf. further on in ch. VII where agnicayana is discussed. 

27. Cf. e.g. TaittSam IV. 2. 4. 2 f. where Visnu or vardha is the sacrifice 
that runs away and is conquered back by Indra; etc. 

28. Cf. SatBr V. 2. 3. 6 : yo vai visguh sa yajito. ..and his right over the sacri- 
fice comes to him—as we shall see—through a ritual victory over sacrifice itself. 
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necessity directly derived from offering the sacrifice. The sacri- 
fice is a potent, stable and weighty action: it cannot fluctuate. 
The point at which the divine world —the macrocosm—enters 
_into contact with the microcosm must be similarly stable. ‘This 
is the reason why the priest collects pebbles’’, concludes the 
text?®, 
' The material has been thus collected and the collected 
objects “are five because quintuple is the sacrifice, quintuple 
is (its) victim a8 five are the seasons of the year’®°, Accord- 
ing to the Taittiriya School of the Krsna Yajurveda, the objects. 
to be collected are fourteen, seven from the earth and seven 
from the vegetable kingdom. Added to thelist as found in 
the tradition which we have just examined are for the first 
group: sand, soil of an anthill or termitary, and mud from a 
dried puddle—becausc it is from there that Prajapati brought 
up the earth after plunging into the primordial Ocean. In this 
list water is omitted since this is considered to be an element 
required for normal washing. For the second group, seven types 
of wood are to be gathered to nourish the fire. These are : one 
‘piece of aSfvattha, one of udumbara,two pieces of paldfa, one 
of Sami, one of vikankata, and one piece of wood which has been 
hit by lightning—though there is a controversy with regard to 
the latter, possibly for the reason that it is considered dangerous 
because of the cosmic power whichit has absorbed through the 
lightning.31 
2. Preparation of the Fireplaces and Preliminary Rites : 


When everything is gathered and bound ina bundle made 
of the antelope’s skin, is hanged in a safe place ata short dis- 


29. SatBr II. 1. 1. 11 (end) tasmdccharkaréh sambharati || 

30. SatBr II. 1. 1, 12 tan v@’etan | pafica sambharant sambharati pariktah fasuh 
pafcartavah samvatsarasya |] 

Note the fluctuating number of the seasons. In some places they appear to 
be four, five or six according to the ritual exigencies of the moment. The 
same number five, as already seen, symbolizes to the complete sacrificial offer- 
ing (cf. BharSS VII. 16,4 quoted in note 93 Ch. V) and to the agni- 
rayana (in SatBr VI. 1. 2. 17 f.) as we shall see in Ch. VII, fn. 12. 

31. Cf. TaittBr I. 2. 1. 1-7 and BharSS V. 1.5 including the controversy 
m the dangerousness of the last piece of wood. Heat added to heat may be very 
langerous, especially if one of the two types of heat is a cosmic one. Neverthe- 
ess, if one knows how to handle it, it can be very powerful. 
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tance from the place chosen and prepared for the kindling of 
the new fires, one is ready to begin with the rite proper. The 
adhvaryu is the one in charge of the material part of the work 
to be done. It is he who takes the measurements fixing the dis- 
tances between the fireplaces according to the orientation and 
the lay of the land. He divides the space into two with a line 
running from West to East and then sweeps and cleans well 
the side chosen on which to erect the garhapatya which must be 
circular, and digs out the pit. The fireplaces which must be 
constructed, as we have said, are generally two, sometimes with 
a third added, the anvdhdryapacana or daksindgni and more 
rarely two others linked with the dhavaniya, namely, the sabhya 
and the dvasathya. The order in which the two principal fire- 
places are to be constructed varies according to the caste to 
which the yajamdna belongs and to the specific purpose for which 
they are to be used. Precedence is normally given to the 
garhapatya. Starting from this the prescribed distances are 
then measured to where the dhavaniya would be constructed 
and to where the other fireplaces. The rules which determine 
the distances between the fireplaces vary according to the caste 
to which the sacrificer belongs since they have got to agree with 
the verses of the mantra that every person has to pronounce 
according to his caste: eight paces for the Brahmana who recites 
the eightfold gdyatri, eleven paces for the Ksatriya who recites 
the tystubh of eleven padas, and twelve paces for the Vaisya who 
recites the jagati with twelve padas.** 

When the pits for the construction of the two principal fire- 
places are dug out, the yajamdna starts to observe a vow (vrata) 
and for this purpose, his priest i.e., the adkvaryz, and the super- 
visor of the sacrifice, the brahman, go in solemn procession to 
the house of a Vaigya according to the texts, (or according to 
modern usage to the house of a Brahmana who is well-known 
and of goods reputation) to take a firecbrand from his garhapatya 
and bring it, again in solemn procession, to the spot where the 
new garhapatya has been just dug out®*. On this provisional fire 


32. Cf. SatBr I. 7. 3.23 ff. for the Sukla version and BharSS V. 2.13 ff. for 


the Krsna one. 
33. Cf. BaudhSS in SK vol. I, part I, p. 14, par. 7. I have integrated the 
passage with information coming from the living tradition of the pandits. Cf. also 
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is cooked the brahmaudana, a rice mush, which must then be 
divided into four equal parts and distributed by the future 
yajamana to be eaten by the four principal priests whoare 
participating in the erection of the fireplaces**, This provisional 
fire may remain lit for a whole year, or only for twelve, four, 
three days, or even for only one day, depending on theduration 
of the vrata®*®, The practice of eating the brahmaudana is not, 
however, supported by the Satapatha Brahmana*®* which while 
taking note of it in other schools, does not favour it. The Brah- 
mana, on the authority of Bhallabeya, objects that, since this 
fire is only provisional, nothing should be fed into it to keep it 
alight because this would amount to a consecration which is un- 
acceptable in the case of a provisional fire.®? Hence it would be 
better not to cook anything on it and have the Brahmanas fed 
from the domestic fire. According to the Sittras, however, the 
rite of the brahmaudana is important and it must be performed 
at least once, at the end of the vrata of the yayamana while he 
still has his provisional fire, 
During his vrata the new yajaména must make a vow not to 
_ eat meat, not to have sexual intercourse with any woman, not to 
sit on high stools and not to sleep**. Finally, on the eve of the 
day when the fireplaces have to be erected, the yajamdéna ends 
his period of vrata by observing, together with his wife, the 
_ prescribed fast and by keeping vigil the whole night playing the 
vina and watching over the provisional fire lest it should die 
out®, The fast and the vigil are explained by the texts both as a 
form of tapas to strengthen the yajamdna and as a way of paying 
honour to the Deities who are present at the ceremony and of 
thus fulfilling one’s duties of host in their regard. 


KatyaSS IV. 7.14f. where the kindling of an independent fire is prescribed, or 
its collection from a house of a Vaisya is recommended. The oral tradition 
speaks however of the house of a Brahmaya. 

34. Cf. BaudhSS ib. p. 15; BharSS V. 3, 2ff. both giving great importance 
to the brahmaudana. 

35. Cf. BbrSS V. 2. 26 for the Krsna recension, and KatySS IV. 8, 9 for the 
Sukla, 

36. Cf. SatBr II.1. 4.4. 

37. Cf. SatBr II. 1.4.6. 

38. Cf. BharSS V. 3.21 sq. 

39. Cf. BharSS V. 4, 2 ff. 
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In fact, as we have already seen in case of the pasuyajiia, 
the Deities are by now so dependent on the sacrifice and so 
desirous of eating the sacrificial victim that,as soonas they guess 
the intention of the yajamdna to offer a sacrifice, they hurry to his 
house even from the night before. Their arrival will forbid him 
to take any food without serving his guests first and to sleep in 
their presence while they obviously remain awake*®, However, 
the Satapatha Brahmana is not so rigid in this respect, at least 
with what regards the young yajamdna on the occasion of his first 
kindling of the fire. In fact, while they certainly prescribe these 
rules similar to those of any other vrata observed during a sacri- 
fice, the authorities of the Sukla Yajurveda are more indulgent 
with the young man who is preparing himself to have his own 
fire but who does not actually have it yet “since the observance 
of the vow is not necessary on the part ofhim who has not yet 
performed the agnyddheya. So long as he has not yet established 
his own fire, in fact, he is only a man and can therefore eat 
(or sleep) “ if he so desires’’4?. 

With this sentence the Brahmana authorities testify once again 
to the transformation wrought by the sacrifice on him who offers. 
it. Before any initiation, the one who submits to it is not yet 
transformed and therefore still belongs to the old order, here too, 
before and during the ceremony of the first kindling of his fires, 
the neo-sacrificer is not yet transformed but still belongs to the 
old order, the human order with its weaknesses and deficiencies. 
He 1s still aman(manusya) and ‘itdoesnot matter whether he con- 
forms himself ornot to behaviour which is proper to another level 
of life. At the same time they also testify that, after the fires are 
kindled and installed in his sacrificial house the yajamana will no 
longer be at liberty to behave in accordance with his frail human 


40. Cf. SatBr IL. 1. 4.2 ff & 7. 

41. Cf. SatBr II. 1. 4. 7 | 

42. SatBr III. 1. 4.2...kdmam eva naktam asnivanno handhitagner vratacaryasti 
manuso hy evaisa tavad bhavati yavadandahitagnis tasmdd.... 

This rather loose attitude to the rules seems to be a characteristic of this 
Brahmana, because it is rather indulgent towards the yajamdéna also in such ini- 
tiatic rites as those which appear in the agnicayana (see below in Ch. VII). 
The frauta texts which impose them, consider such rites to be a proper diksd, 
while the Satapatha Brahmana, by denying them this status, can easily exempt 
the sacrificer from maintaining these vows. 
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nature since by then he would have divested himself of his con- 
dition of manusya to put on another nature. He will put on 
this new condition in due time when with the recital of some 
special mantras all the preliminary rites will have been _perfor- 
med, that is when the more immediate preparations for the 
kindling of the new fire are about to begin. 


3. Kindling of the Sacred Fire : 


At the break of dawn, on the day chosen for the final pre- 
paration of the fireplaces and the long-awaited kindling of the 
. fire, the adhvaryu starts warming on the provisional fire two pieces 

of (afvattha) wood taken from an asvattha tree on which a Sami 
tree is grown. These two are the fire sticks, named the arants, 
which are called the parents of Agni, because it is through their 
rubbing together that fire is produced. The priest hands them 
over to the sacrificer who recites mantras over them. These 
mantras ask blessings from Agni who is about to be born and at 
the same time commence the transformation of the sacrificer. 
“Come on my ten fingers; come to me with ria, fullness of life, . 
splendour (varca) so that by living for many years, I may be able 
to offer for a long time the sacrifice of the new noon and the full 
moon’’43, Taking a vow to keep silence during the time necessary 
to churn the fire, the yajamdna prays and says: “From falsehood, 
lL approach the truth (anrta...satya); from the human, I approach 
_the divine; I keep in the divine word’’#4, Finally, when the sun 
Tises and its light touches the top of the trees, the fire is produced 
by friction. This is done by the yajamana himself, at first together 
with his wife and assisted by the adhvaryu, then by himself. 

Today it might seem absurd to surround with so many precau- 

tions and so much symbolism an act which is really quite simple. 
Still the production of fire in this way is not easy and runs the 
risk of failure. Fire is the only natural element which isnot found 
in nature ready-made but has to be got at. It is true that all 
peoples at a certain stage of culture have had first to discover it 


43. TaittBr I. 2. 1. 14 drohatam dasatam fakvarir mama | rtendgna dyuséd 
varcasé saha | jyogjivanta uttardm uttaram samdm | darsamaham pilrnamdsam yajfam 
yathé yajai | Cf. anche BharSS V. 4. 8. 

44, TaittBr I. 2. 1. 15 anrtdt satyam upaimi | madnusdd daivam upaimi | daiwvim 
vdcam yacchami | Cf. also BharSS V. 4. 9; BaudhSS, IT, 15. 
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and then to learn how to maintain it and eventually learn how 
to produce it. It is also true that the ways they discovered to © 
produce it turned out to be practically the same everywhere—that 
is, by percussion of two stones, or by the friction of two pieces of 
wood. And yet, nowhere has the production of fire assumed such 
a cultic significance, so important and dramatic at the same time, 
as in Vedic culture. The Vedic people were evidently more sen- 
sitive to the fire and its heat in a ‘visceral’ way, so to say, than 
most of the other peoples, so much so that as far as we know, in 
no other mythology is such a high divine status accorded to Fire. 
Moreover, for such a speculative mind as the Brahmanic, so 
attentive to everything which happens in nature and so sensitive 
to the least emotion connected with any new birth, the process 
of kindling fire appearéd pregnant with symbolism and hidden 
meaning. The author of these lines once assisted at such a birth 
of a sacred fire. The sudden appearance of smoke coming from 
a piece of dry woodstirs up such emotion that it defies descrip- 
tion. To be present at this event, in appropriate circumstances, 
is to experience something of a theophany. Agni is born 
unexpectedly, preceded by the appearance of smoke and of 
é black burnt ntfark which like a small eye made of embers, 
‘indicates the place where the God will soon appear. As soon 
as itisborn, then, Agni is placed by the yajaména and the 
adhvaryu in a cradle made of soft. combustible material and 
rocked to and fro for it to catch as much air as possible. This 
practice is the practice which prevails now-a-days because the 
breath is considered to be impure. In the past, however, the 
yajamana used to breath on it reciting amantra while breathing 
in and another one while breathing out, The Taittiriya School 
stresses even further the mediatory function of the newly-born 
fire between the human and the divine. As the yajamdna receives 
the newly lit fire, he is made to pray: “I take in myself, from 
the beginning, this fire so that I may have an abundance of 
wealth, good offspring and good health; I take in myself off- 
spring, in myself splendour so that I remain unharmed in my 
person and become rich in brave heroes, This Agni, O Fathers, 


45. (Cf. KatyaSS IV. 8. 26 f. and also BharSS V. 6. 4. 
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who immortal has entered in us mortals, we receive in ourselves 
so that he may not leave and abandon us’, 

At this point, according to the Taittiriya School, the adhvaryu 
prepares the. gdrhapatya fireplace with a third part of the material 
previously collected, pronouncing a formula with every object 
he deposits there. Then the new fire, protected by the horse 
which has assisted at its kindling as a defence against the 
Raksas-s and other eventual external disturbance, is solemnly 
deposited in the new fireplace with the formula ‘bhir bhuvah’ or 
some other formula, depending on the caste to which the _yaja- 
mana belongs or on the injunctions of the various Schools. Here 
however, the formula of the gydhrtis remains incomplete, since 
the gdrhapatya is only the first of the fireplaces. The formula will 
be completed only when the fire is deposited finally and defini- 
tively also in the second fireplace, the dhavaniya*’. 

When the first of the fires is well lit, a part of it is then carried 
towards the principal fireplace, the dhavaniya, which is to the East 
_ of the sacrificial area. Then once again a procession is formed which 
is again guided by the horse and followed by the yajamdna and 
the adhvaryu. Thelatter carries the fire in his hands, while form- 
ulae are pronounced propitiating Agni and asking Him to remain 
and enjoy the offerings*®, Here the sacrificer is instructed that, 
while going from one fireplace to another, he must make sure of 
walking in such a way as to have the wind blowing in his favour, 
so that the smoke and heat of the fire, considered to be the dtman, 
power and rasa of it, are blown towards him, thus imbuing him 
with their essence. Thefire is in fact the breath of the sacrificer and 
therefore is intimately connected with him and represents him, 
If, while on its way, it inclined towards the sacrificer and filled 
him, that.means that the divine element has accepted 


46. TaittSam V. 7. 9.1 mayi grhpdmy agre agnim rdyasposdya suprajdstedya 
suvirydya | mayt prajdm mayi varco dadhamy aristah syéma tanuvd suvirah] yo no agnih 
pitaro hyrtsvantar amartyo martydm avivesa | tam diman pari grhnimahe nae md so 
asmam avahdéya paré gat Cf also BharSS V. 4. 11. : 

47. The laying of the new fire occurs only in these two main _fire-places: 
the gdrhapatya and the dhavaniya. If a third fire, the Daksindgni, is required, 
this one does not receive the new fire, but the one which served for cooking 
the brahmaudana and was preserved for this reason. 

48. (Cf. BharSS V. 8, 1. ff. 
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its communion with the sacrificer and hence it will penetrate 
him, strengthening his vital power. If, on the contary, the fire 
inclined in the opposite direction, that means that it has not 
accepted this communion and the yajamdna may lose his breath. 
and the fruits of the sacrifice if somebody should wish it®. In 
the latter case, the result would not be either the death or the 
immediate physical weakness of the sacrificer, but as the Sata- 
patha Brahmana maintains, if the yajamdna is not strengthened 
by his fire, he only remains internally weak and therefore exposed 
to the effects of eventual maledictions. According to the ritualistic 
authorities, the inclination of the fire in the opposite direction, 
during the procession from the gdérhapatya to the ahavaniya does 
not necessarily mean that the sacrificer is deprived of the benefits 
of the sacrifice which he will offer on it, or necessarily cause his 
enemies to lay curses on him, More realistically the ‘negative’ 
transfer of the fire could simply mean that it will be inefficacious 
in affording extra protection in case someone would wish him 
ill and say: “‘may the sacrifice (or breath) leave him’’. But even 
if this curse will positively take place—and this is surely not im- 
plied—the yajamana not favoured by his fire, is only exposed to. 
the risk that this wish be fulfilled. If he is instead enwrapped in 
the smoke and heat of the fire during the procession, and if he is 
able to inhale them, sucha possible curse would in all probability 
remain sterile. 

Wheh at last the procession arrives at the dhavaniya, the horse, 
according to the Sukla Yajurveda School, marks with his foot- 
print on a piece of gold placed at the centre of the fireplace, the 
exact place where the fire will be placed as soon as it is brought. 
there®®. According to the Taittiriya School, however, to let such. 


49. Cf. SatBr IT, 1. 4.19 f. tame vai tathaiva hareyuh | yathainam esa pratyannu- 
pacared esa vai yajito yad agnih pratyan haivainam yajftah pravisati tam ksipre yajfta 
upanamaty atha yasmat pardh bhavati paranu haivdsmad yajfto bhavati sa yo hainam 
tatranuvyaharet pardhndyndd yajito *bhudit ifvaro ha yat tathaiva syat |]19]] esau vai 
prapah | tam vai tathaiva....Cf also. KatyaSS IV, 9, 11. 

The Taittiriya School, however, does not seem to consider such details. 
It requires that the fire, when taken from the Garhapatya to be brought towards 
East (the direction of the Ahavaniya), it should be not raised above the mouth. 
of the Adhvaryu who carries it. Cf. BharSS V. 7, 13. 

50. Cf. SatBr IT, 1. 4.23 : athdsvam adkramayati. 
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a thing happen would be like opening the gate of the cowshed 
and losing all one’s cattle. It argues that, since the horse rep- 
resents, in a certain sense, the cattle but is also Rudra himself, 
if he leaves his footprint on the place where the sacrifice is to be 
offered, he will have the right to reclaim for himself, in the name 
of Rudra, every head of cattle acquired by means of the sacri- 
fice®!, Better then not to let Rudra make him claim and to see 
to it that the horse make his footprint near but not on the fireplace 
and certainly not, in any case, on the exact spot where the fire 
is to be placed. According to the Satapatha Brahmana, on the 
other hand, the horse represents strength and virility and hence 
to put the fire where the horse has left the imprint of his energy 
means to put it on a solid base, endowed with power®?, 

The fire is eventually placed at the centre of the fireplace (on 
or near the footprint of the horse) 5°, First the priest touches the 
proper place with the fire twice in silence and then he places it 
there a third and final time with the now completed formula 
bhir bhuvak svuah by means of which the sacrificer is said to con- 
quer the three worlds5¢. The placing of the fire in silence is, 
according to the Sukla School, an additional way of taking pos- 
session of the sacrificial place and of fixing it firmly®. 

Then follow the ceremonies for the other fires, where these are 
necessary, with fire taken from the dhavaniya to light the sabhya 
and the dvasthya, and fire taken from the provisional brahmaudana 
to light the anvaharyapacana or daksindgni. When all the fireplaces 


51. Cf. TaittBr I. 1.5.9 pasur vd esak | yad afvah | esa rudrah |/8]] pad agnih| 
yad asvasya pade’gnim addadhyat | rudréya pasiin apidadhyat, apasur yajamanak 
syat | yannd’ ’kramayet | anavaruddhé asya pasavah syuh | parsvata akramayet | yatha 
*hitasydgner angdrd abhyavavarteran | avaruddha asya pasavo bhavanti | na isc 
bidadhati | ti || 


(52. Cf. SatBr IT. 1, 4. 24 tam asvasya pada’ addhatte | viryam vd ’asvo virya 
‘evainam etad Adhatte tasmdd.... 

53. Although if we may give some of the variants in the ritual, we do not 
intend to look for a general rite behind them, ora rite that can unite all of them. 
Such a ‘mixed’ rite does not exist, and never existed. We want only to show 
10w, since ancient times, there were many solutions for one and the same 
ite, and how every school had its procedures. 

54. Cf. SatBr II. 1. 4.25 sa vai tiisnim evdgra ’upasprsati | atho dyacchaty atho 
asprSati bhiir bhuvah svar ity eva trtiyenddadhati.... 

55. Cf. SatBr II. 1.4, 27 sayat tiisnim upaspréati | tad asyam pratisthayam 
ratisthanti so ’syam pratisthita adhatte tathd na oyathate.... 
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are ready and their fires well lit, there begins a whole series of 
offerings with which the yajamdna establishes himself as sacrificer, 

qualified to start his career as head of a family—a career which 
ends only with his death or, after the lapse of at least thirty 
years with his retirement from active life. The most common 
sacrifices of his career are the darSapfirnamdsa and the agnihotra. 

But occasionally he may have to offer sacrifices of greater im- 
portance, such as the soma sacrifice about a detail of which we 
shall apeak in the following chapter. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE FIRE-ALTAR 
(AGNICAYANA or AGNICITI) 


When the sacrificer has established his own fires in such a way 
that they become part of himself, he is ready to begin his great 
sacrificial ddventure which will last, as we have just said, till the 
end of his active life. Normally this cultic activity includes, as 
we have said, the agnihotra (to be offered daily, morning and 
evening, usually for twenty or thirty years) and nearly so often 
the cdturmasya or, more commonly, the darSapirnamdasa, the sacri- 
fice of the New Moon and the Full Moon. If the sacrificer be- 
longs to a social class which permits it—if, for example, he be- 
longs to a royal family, or if he isa man of means and power— 
he may, on occassion, offer more engaging sacrifices like the 
rajasitya, the asvamedha, and the Soma Sacrifice in any of its seven 
forms. Among these the vdjapeya is of such importance that it 
gives. the one who celebrates it the right of bearing its name as 
the widespread surname ‘Bajpeyi’ (= vdjapeyin) testifies today. 
In what follows, however, we shall not treat of any of the sacri- 
' ficial complexes mentioned here, but we shall limit ourselves to 
presenting two ritual details connected with all the ceremonies 
of the Soma Sacrifice. The first of the two, treated in this chapter 
keeps us within the general subject regarding the construction 
of the sacred fire-altar, that is the agnicayana. And the second— 
which will be treated in the next chapter—has to do with the 
rite of the pravargya, a pre-offering within the whole Soma Sacri- 
fice complex, and later included 4s ‘head’ in all sacrifices. 


Sa 


orgs 
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The agnicayana is an optional construction of an altar to the 
East of the dhavaniya, in a specific part of the uttaravedi during a 
somayajha. If the yajamana, after having established his own fires, 
decides to perform one of the libation rites of the Soma, he 
proceeds, first of all, to construct the usual. fire-altars in the 
form required for the intended sacrifice? and on them he deposits 
the fire of his gdrhapatya. Then, as the rites of this ceremony 
(i.e. the animal sacrifice, the acquisition of the Soma plant, the 
various libations in the morning and evening, the rite of the 
pravargya, etc.) are going on, there comes a time when it will be 
necessary to construct, besides the normal vedi, another altar, 
the mahdvedi (See Fig. 1). This is constructed to the East of the 
usual fire-altar. The first vedi is surrounded by its usual fire-altars : 
the gdrhapatya round, the Ghavaniya square, the anvahdryapacana 
(or daksina) a half-moon, and near them the throne on which 
will be installed King Soma. Then, further East, isthe mahdvedi, 
with the fire-altars of the various priests, and further away the 
uttaravedi with its centre, the uttarandbhi. It is not our intention, 
however, to delay on these details, even though they are very 
interesting. We shall restrict ourselves only to the uttaravedi with 
its uttarandbht. This is a new altar which, at a certain moment 
during the ceremony, solemnly receives the fire from the dha- 
vaniya, thus becoming, from that moment onwards, the new 
Ghavaniya for the rest of the ceremony. The old dhavaniya be- 
comes, in its turn, thenew gdrhapatya (retaining its square form), 
while the old gérhapatya (now called ‘old’, purdna) is for the time 
being neglected?. It would seem that the solemnity of the rite 
requires a more potent dhavaniya than the ordinary one. Besides, 
on the uttaravedi, to be more precise on the ultaranabhi, aré de- 
posited, as on an island, the implements of the pravargya sacrifice 
when this is over’, After the ‘deposition’ ceremony—if this is to 


1. It is worth remembering that in Brahmanic India, as still today, every 
sacrificial complex entails a different collocation of altars and fireplaces accor- 
ling to the internal exigencies of sacrifice. 

2. Cf. e.g. BaudhSS VI. 24; KatyaSS VIII. 3, 20; etc. Cf. a description 
f this in W. CALAND & V. HENRY, L’Agnistoma, op. cit., p. 79. 

3. Cf. below, in Ch. VIII, dedicated to the pravargya. Many of the closing 
eremonies, however, especially those concerning these rites full as they are of 
xtraordinary sacred heat, have been left out of the present book. They will 
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be performed—the sacrificer may, if he so wishes, construct on 
this uttaravedi, at his second or third offering of the Soma, a fire- 
altar which is much more elaborate than the other previous ones 
and whose construction itself (agnicayana) is full of cultic and 
cosmologico-philosophical symbolism‘. It is the construction of 
this special fire-altar which now engages our attention. We shall 
not, however, describe the entire rite but discuss only some points 
which are more directly related to our general topic. We shall 
then discuss: 1. The role of the ‘foundation sacrifice’ and its 
meaning in the construction of the fire-altar and of the ukhd (the 
vessel containing the provisional fire) ; 2. The way the ukhd is 
made and baked, and 3. The use of the ukhad and of the ukhyagni 
during the ‘initiatory’ time preceding the actual agnicayana. 

The text which treats of the subject most extensively is the 
Satapatha, the Brahmana of the Sukia Yajurveda, dedicating to 
it no fewer than five kandas, that is, practically a third of the 
whole book. The principal authority on which the presentation 
and the commentary of this rite are_based, is the sage Sandilya 
(whereas for the rest of the Brahmana, the greatest authority is 
Yajiiavalkya). Sandilya comments on and explains the mantras 
used in the rite as found in the Vajasaneyi Samhita, from about 
the eleventh to the eighteenth kdnda. The same description of 
this rite is found in the Katyayana Srauta Siitra from the six- 
teenth to the eighteenth adhydya. The Taittiriya School also con- 
cerns itself with this very important rite. However, this ritual, 
as it appears in the Taittiriya Samhita (the mantras in the fourth 
kdnda and its Brakmanas in the fifth), is less developed and less 
detailed. Hence, not to burden our description with too many 
variants, we prefer to follow mestly the Madhyandina School of 
the Sukla-Yajurveda and only occasionally turn to the Taittiriya. 
Another reason for our preference is that this relates Prajapati 
to the procedure followed in the making of certain bricks, which 
fact bears on the topic of our study.” 


be tackled in a subsequent essay. The closing ceremonies of these rituals so full 
of ‘sacrality’ prescribe many precautions against the damage arising from an 
excess of heat and of sacrality. 

_ 4, Of. J. EGGELING, The Satapatha Brahmapa, op. cit.; see vol. XLII, 
Intr. pt IV, p. XIII, who defines this ritual as “‘. . the practical devotional ex- 
pression of certain dominant speculative theories of the time”. 
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The erection of this special altar, which aims to be permanent 
—although the permanence seems alien to Vedic constructions, 
implies both, a deeper cosmological symbolism and a spirituali- 
zation of the relationship of the sacrificer with the supreme God, 
Prajapati. The agnicayana is the body of the God,—and hence of 
the yajamdana which is to remain in concrete form in the world. 
Therefore, the sacrificer, according to an injunction laid down by 
the texts, should be his own adhvaryu because, given the difficulties 
and the cosmological symbolism in the construction of the altar 
(which is Prajapati himself) in such a task no one can act in the 
name of another®, The adhvaryu in so doing would help with his 
own body to build up the body of another person. In fact in this 
rite is carried on a triple identification: that of Agni (i.e. the 
Altar), of Prajapati and of the yajamdna. Thus, it is the per- 
former of the sacrifice himself who undergoes metamorphosis 
and so becomes identified with the ‘Divinity and this identifica- 
tion he must achieve by himself. He has, therefore, to act for 
himself. 

This injunction, however, should limit the possibility of con- 
structing the agnicayana during the ceremony of the Soma Press- 
ing, to only Brahmanas as yajamana. But in reality, the same 
Satapatha Brahmana lays down rules to be observed in case the 
yajamana happens to be ksatrtya® or of another caste, thus impli- 
citly accepting that the original injunction need not always be 
observed to the letter. 


1. The ‘Foundation Sacrifice’ and Baking of the 
Brick ‘Earth’ : 


The agnicayana is a superstructure of baked bricks, built on the 
- uttaravedi, more precisely on the uttarandbhi. It has the shape of 
a bird in flight, stylistically represented with spread wings, a 
body, a tail and facing East with its beak jutting out. Its mea- 
surements are those of the sacrificer himself or their multiples.” 


5. Cf. KatyaSS XVI. 6. 14 which refers to SatBr IX. 5. 2. 12 and ff. 

6. Cf. e.g. SatBr VI. 6. 3, 12-15; cf. also SatBr IX, 3. 4. 1 and ff where 
the initiatory note of the agnicayana seems to refer to a king (cf. J. EGGELING, 
Satapatha Brahmapa, op. cit., see, pt IV, Intr. p. XXVI) and also KatyaSS 
XVI. 4, 41 f. 

7. Cf. e.g. SatBr VI. 5. 3. 2; KatyaSS XVI. 3. 21; etc. 
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It is constructed only at the second or third offering of Soma by 
a given sacrificer, but as we said before, it remains optional 
(except in the case in which the sacrifice is a mahdvrata) .® This 
means that its construction must, on the one hand, be important 
enough to be justified, yet on the other hand, it could not be of 
such relevance that its omission could compromise the efficacy 
of the Soma rite. 

The rite, as we have said, is long and complicated. It is per- 
formed during the course of the agnistoma, or of other offerings 
of the Soma, both before and after the plant is obtained, and 
after the conclusion of another ancillary rite—that of the pravar- 
gya’. Generally it requires a whole year, during which the yaja- 
mana undergoes a special diksd, without however interrupting 
his other duties as a sacrificer of the Soma. 

The agnicayana starts with the solemn pirnamdsa sacrifice, pre- 
ferably in the month of Phalguna (about the middle of Febru- 
ary)?°, Five victims are immolated", as five will be the layers 
_ of the firealtar, five the seasons and five the components of the 
body of Prajapati!?, who is the altar about to be built. The five 
victims, the heads of which are embedded in the base of the 


8. For this rézson and because of its complexity some scholars (see ¢.g. 
A. B. KEITH, The Religion and-Philosophy of the Veda and Upanisads, op. cit., p. 
354, pt. III, ch, XX)thought this rite was not frequently performed. Neverthe- 
less, its erection by a_yajamdna gave him the right to erect also a lostacayana (or 
dostaciti) on his bones after his cremation. 

This was probably a sufficent reason by itself to suppose that its performance 
was not too rare after all. Even today, whenever there is a Soma ceremony 
to be performed, the agnicayana is present, regardless of its difficulties. For 
the description of the Lostaciti cf BaudhSS XVII. 30 & BaudhPrMed. I. 
14-16 and ib. 11. 3 for the limitation mentioned above (SK op. cit., vol. I. 
pt IT, p. 1049). Cf. on the Agnicayana a study published by F. STAAL 
The Agnicavana (Motilal Banarsidass). 

9. Cf. below Ch. VIII. 

10. Cf. SatBr VI. 2. 2.18 and KatyaSS XVI. 1.5. 

11. Cf. SatBr VI. 1.2 ff. describing the myth and KatyaSS XVI. 1.5 f£ 
for the ritual prescriptions. 

12. Cf. SatBr VI. 1. 2. 17 sqq. tad eta vd asya tah | paftca tanvo vyasramsanta 
loma tvan mémsam asthi majja td evaitak pafica citayas tad yat pafica cilis cinotyetabhir 
evainam tat taniubhi§ cinoti yaccinoti tasmdc citayah{/17/] sa yah sa prajapatirvyasram 
sata | samvatsarah so’tha ya& astyaitéh pafica tanvo vyasramsantar tavaste paiica vd 
*rtavah pancaitas citayas tad yat pafica citis cinoty rtubhir evainam tac cinoti yac cinott 
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firealtar, are the five victims of the great principal sacrifices : that 
is, man, the horse, a young bull, the ram and the goat!*. The 
man, who must be either a vaifya or a ksatriya’, is not different 
from any of the other victims, nor has he any special part to 
play’. 

However, to have five victims which are all central to their res- 
pective sacrifices is not normal in a single Vedic yajfia. It is true 
that in a sacrificial complex there can be many secondary victims 

but these are indeed secondary and surround the main one, which 
remains alone. Moreover, here the victims are treated differently 
from the way generally imposed by Vedic liturgical rules. These 
rules usually prescribe the dismemberment of the immolated 
victims, their cooking and their offering as vapd and havis. Here, 
instead, only the cutting of their heads is required so they can be 
embedded in the altar. The complete ritual of the offering of 
vapad and havis is performed only with the last victim, the goat, 
which is the most important one since it cannot be left out even 
if the rite is simpeaed The bodies of the other victims are 
‘thrown away’, instead, in marsh from which the clay for the 
sambhdaras of the bricks and of the ukhd will be taken’. 


None of these procedures have counterparts in other Vedic 
rituals and therefore need to be explained bya myth of their 
own. An analysis of this myth gives us an idea of the effort made 
by priests and exegetes to amalgamate in their own religious 
tradition rituals which seem to have been alien to it. 


tasmdc citayah [/18/|....atha ya asya ta rtavah paftca tanvo vyasramsanta diSas tak 
pafica yat difah paftcattas citayas tad yat pafica citif cinoti digbhir evainam tac cinoti.. 

 ,.f19 Cf. also SatBr VI. 2.1.15 f.; VIL 3. 1. 2. 

For the importance of the number five see also ch. VI, p. 157 and especi- 
‘ally the text quoted in note 30, and also Ch. V, note 93. 

13. SatBr VI. 2, 1. 2 ff. esp. 6 and 16-19 for the order of immolation; cf 
also KatyaSS XVI, 1. 8 ff. 

14. Cf. KatyaSS XVI. 1. 17 vaisyah puruso rajanyo vd | 

15. At most he is treated with special care and regard, as having a longer 
rope tightening him, or a special place where he is ‘‘quieted”. Cf. SatBr VI. 2. 
1. 16-19 & KatyaSS XVI. 1. 9-14. 

16. Cf. SatBr VI. 2. 1. 29 (end)and VI, 2. 2.1 ff. esp. 7 ff. KatyaSS XVI. 
1,15 & 36. 

17. Cf. SatBr VI. 2, 1.7 & KatyaSS XVI. 1.19. 
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(a) The Myth: 


The myth which introduces and explains the necessity of the 
fivefold sacrifice in the agnicayana is complex, proceeding by 
means of elaborated reflections made by Prajapati himself which 
perhaps mirror the perplexity of the liturgist who found himself 
obliged to include it in the Soma sacrifice. The general features 
of the myth lead us to think that important though it may be 
because of cosmological doctrine, this rite must have been only 
with difficulty accepted into Vedic culture. 

In the Satapatha Brahmana the myth opens with a majestic 
vision of a time when only the not-being existed ; ““Om, the not- 
being here at the beginning was’’— (om, asad vd idam agra dsit)®. 
This Non-being then concretized itself in the seven ysis who, 
in their turn, become the seven purusas. But they soon become 
aware that, being many, they could no longer create. They had, 
therefore, to concentrate their life-sap (rasa) in the top part of 
their bodies, the head, to form in this way only one purusa who 
becomes Prajapati in performing his creative act”. 

The ‘beginning of times’ is here described differently than 
elsewhere in the same Brahmana, Normally the sequence is from 
the One to the many and not vice-versa. The idea behind the 
collecting of the rasa in the head is a way of justifying the alien 
ritual of embedding just the heads in foundations of the altar. 
There is, however, something even more important to ‘justify, 
that is, the necessity of having a fixed altar. Thus, the myth con- 
tinues by explaining that Prajapati creates by means of his self- 
immolation, and that, being half mortal, he risks at the end of 
every creative {and sacrificial) act to be dissolved in his own 
creation”, Now, the most obvious way for him to avoid this fate 
is to build for himself a body which will defy the passage of time. 
And what else could the body of one who has identified himself 
with the cosmic Sacrifice be except an altar ? However, the altar 


18. SatBr VI. 1. 1.1. 

19. Cf. SatBr VI. 1. 1.2 ff. 

20. Cf. SatBr VI. 1. 1. 1 ff. The narration of this ‘myth’ continues for 
about two Adhydyas. See also SatBr. X. 4. 2. 2. Cf. exposition and comments 
of this famous myth in S. LEVI, op. cit., p. 24 ff; L. SILBURN, Instante et 
cause, op. cit.; R. PANIKKAR, Myth, Faith, Hermeneutics, op. cit., ch. 5 and also 
the Conclusion of this book. 
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is normally neither fixed nor durable, while the Creator is look- 
ing for a durable body asa means of overcoming his constant 
fear of becoming exhausted in every sacred action. How to pro- 
ceed then to make an altar durable and ‘immortal’ ? The myth 
tries to explain this. 

The myth tells us that, to realize his project, Prajapati 
wants to re-absorb in himself the energy, splendour, and brilli- 
ance that he has bestowed on his first born—Agni. Thus the 
Creator goes after him. But, guessing his father’s intentions, 
Agni escapes from him and goes to hide himself in the five 
victims which he ‘sees’ (pas) ** in front of him. However, Praja- 
pati too, pursuing, sees the ‘victims’ (fasu) in front of him and, 
realizing thatit is inthem thatlies the hidden form of him whom he 
wants, to absorb again, takes hold of them to immolate and embed 
them?* in the altar. The myth seeks to explain not only why the 
Creator needs to have an immortal body, but also why this body 
requires a founding sacrifice of five primary victims. The very 
necessity ofan explanation indicates that the ritual was con- 

sidered ‘abnormal’. The addition of secondary victims in the 
paSuyajiia \inked to the afvamedha, for instance, or the normal offer- 
_ ing of victims in connection with the various Soma rites, needs 
_ mo explicative myths. At most the Brahmanas indicated their 
function, Here, however, the myth dwells upon the ‘way Praja- 
pati felt the need to take hold of the victims and immolate them. 
~ Nosuch need was felt on the occasion of the first kindling of the fires 
of the sacrificer even though the fixing of the fireplaces required 
that the earth be first held firm®*. Whereas in the case of the kind- 
_ ling of thefires importance is given to the very act of kindling 
the sacrificial fire which is ‘mobile’, in the case of the building of 
this fire-altar we witness, perhaps for the first time, the erection 
of a construction made to last, indeed as the myth would have it, 
to last for ever. | 


21. Cf. SatBrVI. 2.1.26. 
. $a (agni) etan pafica pasiin apasyat | purusam asvam gdm avim ajamm yad apasyat 
tasmad ete pasavak |/2// sa etan paftca pasiin pravisat | sa ete pafica pasavo ’bhavat . .{/3]{ 
22. Cf. SatBr VI. 2. 1. 4 f. 
sa(prajdpatih) etdn pefica pasiin apasyat....]//4/] sa aiksata | ima od@ agnir iman 
evdtmanam abhisamskara vai....). 
' 93, Cf. above in Gh. VI, p. 153. 
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(b) The Foundation Sacrifice : 

The ‘general syntax’ of the liturgy*‘ prescribes that stable con- 
structions should be strengthened at their foundation by sacri- 
fices with victims prevalently human. In the myth, Prajapati,. 
and with him the Brahmanic priest, perceive this need. Does the 
myth lead us back toa time when a sacrifice performed at the 
foundation of an edifice entered to form part of the Vedic cult ? 
The priest, who wants to keep his Deity present in a form which. 
can be maintained visible and ‘immortal’ even after the sacrifice is. 
over, must fortify this form with those requisites necessary for it 
to stand for a long time. He can do this only by means of an extra. 
quantity of sacred energy. The religious and ritual ‘language’in. 
‘general’ tells that that ‘something’ which furnishes this extra 
sacred energy and therefore permanent stability tothe construction. 
is the blood ofan immolated victim whose body, or part of it, is. 
embedded init. And here lies the explanation for the actions of the 
Brahmana priest (and of Prajapati himself) when he constructs 
this strong and durable fireplace without, of course, bothering 
with the blood which has already been discarded from the start 
because of internal exigences*®. Since the tradition of offering a. 
sacrifice at the founding of an edifice most probably did not exist 
in Vedic culture, the reason which is contrived for justifying the 
presence of the victims could not be expressed according to this 
line but is sought for in that way of thinking in symbols which sees 
things as standing for other things : Prajapati ‘sees’ in the victims 
Agni. _ 

24. We recall here that the “syntax” of the rituals is, as all syntaxes, a 
product of reflection on some data. It is, therefore, not introduced here as a 
conscious motif of the ritualistic activity of the ancient Vedic people, but as the 
result of a comparison of rituals made under the aegis of Historico-religious 
Studies. We call ‘general’ the ritual rules common to many religions and 
reconstructed on the basis of concrete data taken from the various religions 
of the world. Yet, the brahmanic priests have the feelings of the existence of 
such rules, even if unconsciously. Theirs is, perhaps, an attempt of adapting 
external ‘rules’, valid amongst surrounding people, into their own internal 
religious framework. Possibly, even if the sacrifice of foundation is not found 
in the Vedic structure, it was well represented amongst the autochthon 
population, as attested by the presence of foundation sacrifices even in modern 
India. Cf. the same discussion on a grammar or syntax of rituals in p. 2 of 
Introduction and of Ch. V, p. 110 f. 

25. Cf. above Ch. V, par. c, p. 116. 
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Here we may add another observation. The victims, which are 
normally immolated in the pasuyajfias ancillary to the great sacri- 
fices, never include all the five great sacrificial species, and cer- 
tainly not man. At most, man can be the principal victim ofa 
purusamedha, as the horse is of an asvamedha and the cow or the ox 
of a gosava. The great victims are not offered in ancillary rites. 
However, according to the language of the sacrifice, the best 
victim for such a foundation sacrifice is a man®*.In India, how- 
ever, human saerifice was rare and of less importance than the 
others?’. It is reasonable to suppose that, as the foundation sacri- 
fice had to include at least one of the principal victims, the 
Brahmanas thought more desirable, for the greater efficacy of the 
sacred act to include all the victims of the great sacrifices, indeed 
all the sacrificial victims in descending order of importance’, At 
this point the Brahmanic narrative, in order to justify the pre- 
sence and the role of all these victims (of which only one is to be 
offered integrally), has to suggest a reason which is valid in the 
context of its own cult. Even so, it is certainly an anomaly in the 
_ Vedic cult to immolate all the five principal victims in an ancil- 
Jary ceremony of a ceremony which is itself ancillary. This ex- 
- plains why the myth portrays the flight of Agni and of its being 
seen’ by Prajapati in the victims. 

But there is more. The foundation sacrifice follows its own 
_ rules not only in the choice of victims but also in the way it treats 
“them. Here again the treatment accorded to the victims has no 
" precedent in the various animal sacrifices we have analyzed so far. 
The essential part of the animal sacrice is the offering of the vapa 
and of the havis of the victims.”® But in the foundation sacrifice 
the fate reserved for them is that they be embedded in the base 


26. The main victim of foundation sacrifices was almost all over the world 
a human being (a man, a child or a virgin). Where it was replaced, it was 
either with ‘another’ an‘mal, or rather with the shadow of a man. Cf. J. G. 
FRAZFER, The Golden Botigh, abridged edition, London (MacMillan) re- 
printed 1961 (or 1922), p. 252 f. In modern India, the rare cases of human 
sacrifices are most often foundation sacrifices for houses, dams, bridges. 

27. » Cf. above note 3, at the beginning of Ch. V. 


28. Cf. e.g. the series of main victims and their descending degree of ex- 
cellence in AitBr VI. 8 (I, 2, 8) and SatBr I. 2. 3.6 quoted in note 130, Ch. V. 


29. Cf. KatyaSS XVI. 1, 15 and Gh. V, p. 117 fF; p. 141 ff. 
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of the construction which is to be fortified. Thus as soon as Praja- 
pati of our myth gets hold of the victims and immolates them, he 
is immediately faced with another technical problem which he is 
to solve ina way which is more consonant with the ‘general’ tradi- 
tion of the sacrifice in general throughout the world than with 
his own, the Vedic. Prajapati, and his priests, must justify in 
their own eyes the fact that it is not necessary for the great vic- 
tims, except the goat, to be cooked and offered on the fire as 
havis, but rather that their heads be embedded in the base of the 
construction in accordance with the ‘general’ rules governing 
the foundation sacrifice. But to be valid, the justification must 
spring from the ‘particular’ rules of their own tradition. Thus 
Prajapati, referring to the cosmogony of his tradition, realizes 
that the splendour of Agni, which he wants toincorporate in him- 
self, is concentrated precisely in the heads of the immolated 
animals : ‘He considered, ‘those glories upon which I have set 
my mind are contained in the heads : well then, J will only put 
on the heads.’ He cut off the heads and put them on himself, that 
is, the firealtar”®™. But, from a traditional point of view, the 
action thus described is not complete; so the myth continues, hesi- 
tantly in a way more in line with tradition : “The remaining 
trunks he then let float on the water, and brought the sacrifice to 
its completion by means of (the offering of) the he-goat (alone 
and in its entirety, that is, with its vapd and havis)”*. 
Everything then should run smoothly. The rules of the ‘gene- 
ral’ tradition would have been well adapted to those of the ‘parti- 
eular’ Vedic tradition and the two types of sacrifice have been 
integrated into a new rite which has been rendered necessary by 
this new kind of sacrificial construction. However, the way the 
narrative continues shows that this adaptation has not been as 
satisfactory as one would have thought. We read that “though he 
performed the animal sacrifice, Prajapati saw that he had not yet 
reached the end of Agni’*®?, that is, he saw that he had not yet 
30. SatBr VI. 2. 1.7 : sa aiksata | 94 vai Srirabhyadhyasisamimastah Sirsasu 
hanta Sirsdgy evopadadhd iti..sa Sirsdny evotkrtyopddhat..which refers to SatBr 
VI. 1. 1. 4 where it is said how the splendour of the body is found on the head. 
$1. SatBr VI. 2. 1. 7..tathetardpi kusindhdny apsu praplavayadajena yajfiam 
samasthdpayannenme yajfto vikrsfo'sad tydtmad....Cf. also KatyaSS XVI. 1.19. 
$2. SatB: VI. 2. 1.7 : ..vai yajfo nemne’yamdima vikrsjo asad ity etena pasie- 
nestvd tat prajdpatir apasyad yathgitasyégner antam na paryait || 
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exhausted the whole potential of Agni in the fireplace. Merely 
the incorporation of the animals into the fireplace is not enough, 
either for the Deity or for the poet-priest, for a complete and 
satisfactory construction of the fireplace-body of the Lord of cre- 
atures. The heads of the victims, even though they contain the 
complete rasa of Agni and in them is. concentrated the whole 
essence of the immolated animals, are not sufficient to give to 
Prajapati, and to his priests, that sense of completion which they 
are seeking. The foundation-sacrifice may perhaps be able to 
sustain and strengthena construction built in accordance with the 
‘general’ rule, but the heads alone, though they are very impor- 
tant, cannot either guarantee immortality or, and above all, 
assure that Prajapati will assume that brilliance of Agni which he 
( Prajapati) was seeking to concretize as the visible form of his epi- 
phany on earthduring the Soma sacrifice. The Father of the Gods 
once again overcomes this difficulty by further reflection inspi- 
red by the ‘general’ world sacrificial tradition : since, according 
‘to the ‘general’ world sacrificial tradition, it is the blood which 
guarantees the stability of the construction, Prajapati returns to 
_ the place where he has left the carcasses to putrefy with the idea 
_ of incorporating into himself those parts which he has discarded 

when he thought they were useless. Once on the spot, however, 

he does not consider it necessary any longer to gather the animal 

carcasses by now emptied of their blood and of their rasa, and 

prefers, since he has still to build an-altar, to gather the clay and 

the water on which the carcasses have settled and with them 

makes a square brick,** representing the earth®*, to be embedded 


33. The earth is often represented as square because it has the four cor- 
mers as the four directions. Some other times however it is the sky which is 
square because of the directions. Cf. G.DUMEZIL, La Religion romaine archari- 
que, Paris (Payot), 1966, pt. II, ch. 2, pp. 307 ff. 

34. Cf. SatBr VI. 2. 1. 8 : sa aiksata | yam imam dtmanam apsu prapiplavam 
tam anvicchdniti tam anvaicchat tad yad esam apsu praviddhanam pratyatisthat td apah 
Samabharad atha yad asydm tam mrdam tad udhayam sambhrtya mrdam capa§ cestakam 
ekarottasmad etad ubhayam istaké bhavati mrccdpasca |] (“‘he considered ‘I must 
search for that body which I let float on the water’. He searched for it; and 
what (part) of those (bodies)cast into the water had settled therein,that water 
he gathered; and What (had settled) in this earth, that clay (he gathered). 
And having gathered both that clay and water, he made a brick; hence a brick 
consists of these two, clay and water.”) (tr. J. EGGELING). — 
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in the base of the construction which thus reaches the coveted 
completion. Thus brick is formed of the essence of all the victims, 


(c) Making the Brick ‘Earth’ : 


The introduction into the myth, of the idea that the brick 
made by Prajapati contains the essence of the bodies of the five 
animals seems to indicate the introduction into the liturgy of a 
rite as an after-thought, that is, when the Father of the Gods 
realizes that with the heads alone “he has not reached the end 
of Agni’’.85 In the actual rite, however, the presence of the 
bodies of the immolated animals in the clay is mainly a manner 
to consider the sambhdra complete, since actually the sambhdara 
cannot be said to be completed without the clay which serves as 
concrete proof that the rite has taken place. The Satapatha Brah- 
mana even rejects the sambhdara as invalid if it does not include 
the bodies of the animals and goes as far as to forbid all or 
nearly all attempts to replace them by something else in the 
offering. The tendency in India, dating from the most ancient 
times, to avoid as much as possible any animal sacrifice, set in 
motion at a very early date the search for substitutes which were 
as valid but which did not require the sacrifice of a life. Thus, 
some theoreticians, knowing that they could not do without them, 
had them embedded in the base of the construction, bypassing 
the action prescribed to procure them, namely the sacrifice. For 
this purpose, they suggested that the heads be obtained, for ex- 
ample, from carcasses of animals which died of natural causes*, 
or even that they be replaced by their golden or earthen images?’. 
But the Satapatha Brahmana, while it does mention these alter- 
natives as suggested by others, condemns them strongly, thus 
implying that both, the heads of the animals embedded in the 
base of the construction and their carcasses whose essence im- 
pregnated the clay and the water, were irreplaceable elements of 
this rite—especially the heads. According to this school, what is 
really important is the sacrifice which vivifies and energizes both 


35. agner antam na paryait, end of the text quoted above at note 32. 

36. Cf. SatBr VI, 2. 1. 37, commented by Sayana, who suggests to buy 
or beg them, and KatyaSS XVI. 1. 32. 

37. Cf. KatyaSS XVI. 1.33-35 and note 43 of this sakes. 
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the heads and the clay used in the making of the bricks. Without 
the sacrifice, not only are the heads deprived of their vivifying 
and fortifying energy, but there would be no animal bodies to 
energize the sambhdra. It is adamant in this respect : ‘“Now some, 
having in that way (i.e. without the sacrifice) obtained the 
heads, put them on (the firealtar), thinking, ‘Either way [i.e. 
either consecrated by the sacrifice or not, as Sayana says ] they are 
animals (victims )’. But (by so doing), they become mortal corp- 
ses (martyah kunapah) because their heads are not propitiated’’s8, 
Ritual slaughter makes the victim satisfied (prifa) much more 
than mere profane killing or even a natural death. The Brah- 
mana goes on to warn that : “in this way, indeed, they put them 
(the victims) on (the firealtar) for the son of Asadha and Susro- 
mata and he immediately died’’?®. 

Even the other alternative, of replacing the victims by their 
golden images is, according to the Madhyandina School, to be 
discarded. Its words of condemnation are no less strong than 
before : ‘some, moreover, make gold ones [i.e. images of the 
heads in gold], saying, ‘These are immortal (amrtestaka) bricks’. 
But indeed they are ‘immoral’ (anrtestak@) bricks’ and no heads 
of victims’, Finally earthen images (mrnmaydnyu) too are rejected 
since he who has proposed such an alternative does not under- 
stand either the theoretical or the practical rules which govern 
the sacrifice*!. This authority insists that the immolation of all 
the five victims as far as possible is the best. In the end, however 
it too is obliged to permit another alternative, thus perhaps ac- 
cepting a practice already in use and difficult to suppress, namely, 
the immolation of the goats alone, “But nowadays only these two 
(goat victims) are slaughtered, one for Prajapati and one for 
Vayu’’4, 


38. SatBr VI.2.1. 37 : ..ity evaitani pasusirsdpi vittvopadadhaty ubhayenaite 
pasava iti te ha te martyah kupapgh sambhavaty andpritani hi tani.... 

39. SatBr VI. 2. 1. 37 (cont.) : ..taddha tathasadheh Sausromateyasyopada- 
dhuk sa ha ksipra’eva tato maméara |/ 

40. SatBr VI.2.1.38 : hAiragmayanyu haike kurvanti | amrtestaké iti vadantasta 
ha ta anrltestakd na hi tani pasuSirsani.. On the vivifying power of gold see 
above ch. V, note 91. 

41. Cf. SatBr VI.2.1.39 : . .yo od etesamavrtam ca brdhmanam ca na vidyat.... 

42. SatBr VI.2.1.39 (end) : ..athaitar himau dudveva dlabhyete prajapatyag 
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It seems, therefore, that one cannot do away with the immo- 
lation. Even today, when the Vedic priest shrinks more than 
ever from any animal sacrifice, there is still no other way out 
despite the many proposals already made in antiquity, than this 
last concession made by the Sukla School.‘ 

To conclude, then, the stability which Prajapati seeks for the 
construction of an altar as his own immortal body must be obtai- 
ned and ratified by the irreplaceable foundation-sacrifice in its 
sanguinary form. This sacrifice is potent as a sacred action in it- 
self, for the luminosity which it spreads on the altar through the 
incorporation of the heads of the victims, and for the completion 
it gives to the whole sacrificial complex through the energy with 
which the bodies of the animals impregnate the clay and water 
of the sambhara used in the manufacture of the brick representing 
the Earth. 


(d) Baking the Brick : 

Once the heads of the victims have been embedded in the 
base of the fireplace, the next ritual act, according to the myth, 
is the putting in place of the brick, made of clay and water, which 
as we have seen, also ensures the completion of the firealtar. 
And here there should be no further problems since the brick 
has been lawfully obtained and is impregnated with the essence 
of at least one victim, if not of all the five“, But as a matter 
of fact, it is not so. Prajapati’s reflections, when he is about 
to put in place the brick, show that once again the Creator him- 
self, together with his priests who fulfil his plans on earth, finds 
himself obliged to resolve a conflict between what he is doing and 
the internal exigencies of Vedic sacrifice. If the brick made of 
clay and water is placed in the base of the firealtar in its crude 
form, it will not have the power to guarantee either immortality 


ca vdyavya§ ca. .Cf SatBr VI.2.2. which gives the reasons for this double immo- 
lation, while ib. vv. 2 & 6 give the reasons for their dedication to Prajapati 
and Vayu. Cf. KatyaSS XVI, 1.30. 

43. The immolation of a he-goat is performed today whenever a Soma 
sacrifice is offered with the building of the agnicayana in the form of a Syena 
(bird). But the usage of the five heads of different material such as earth or 
gold is now the usual custom. Information from a pandgit of Puna. 

44. Gf. SatBr VI.2.1.39 : ..sa etdneva pafca pasiin dlabheta.. (“let him 
immolate all these five victims’). 
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or stability. On the contrary, in spite of its being the receptacle 
of the sacrificial power derived from the sambhdra, it is consi- 
dered to be a harbinger of death. Prajapati, in fact, “considered: 
‘If I incorporate this brick (as it is) into my @tman (into my_ 
sacrificial body )4*, a mortal corpse (martyah kunapah), not freed 
from evil (anapahatapapma) ** 1 shall remain”:*” The dilemma is 
indeed strange, and strange it must have appeared to those who 
felt the need to express it in these terms through the mouth of 
the Creator ! The brick is necessary for the completion of the 
construction of the firealtar and for Prajapati to “‘reach the end 
‘of Agni’’, but at the same time it is the harbinger of death. It is 
already ‘propitiated’—unlike the heads of animals obtained 
without the sacrifice“*—it contains whatever it should contain 
and, with it, all the potentialities of Agni (as Deity and as fire- 
place) are fulfilled. Still, according to the Vedic tradition and 
in the eyes of the Creator himself, all this is not enough to over- 
come death. The brick is still mortal. In fact it does not yet 
possess that internal strength which was expected from it because 
in spite of the presence in it of the rasa of animal victims, it is 
still liable to disintegrate into its primary components. Without 
this internal strength, it can revert to its former state and extend 
this reversibility, and hence its mortality, also to the altar, that 
is to say to Prajapati himself. 

Here again, the ‘general’ rule cannot be validly applied to 
this ‘particular’ context. The solution of the dilemma is sought 
for and found in the only possible and valid way, that is, the 
‘radition itself. To continue, in fact, to have recourse to ‘general’ 
‘ules, no matter how perfect they may be in themselves, is not 
ufficient to re-establish an equilibrium between what is deman- 
led by the very nature of things and its particular effect 
vithin the ambit of a given culture. Prajapati, however, 


he Sayana explains, in hoc loco, dtman as éarira, and farira as “sacrificial 

46. anapahata is an epithet referring usually to the dead, pitrs, to disting- 
ish them from the Devas, who are ‘free’. 

47. SatBr VI. 2.1.9 sa atksata | yadi va idam ittham eva saddtmdnam abhi- 
mskarisye martyah kunapo’napahatapdpmd bhavisydmi....| 

48. See above, pp. 180-181 with the notes 36-38. 


49. This is a lesson that modern India should learn while adapting itself 
modern life. 
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shows that he does not have as a point of reference, other found- 
ation-sacrifices or other kinds of stable constructions, internal 
to his own cultic tradition, to let himself be inspired by it. Among 
a nomad people, as were the ancient Vedics, there were probably 
no buildings intended to be permanently stable, and the faithful 
upholders of this tradition never thought of their buildings as 
permanent constructions, not even at a later stage when they 
turned to agriculture and a more sedentary way of life, and small 
kings and landowners built palaces or large buildings to live in®™. 
In any case, the only thing which was truly ‘stable’ in his tradi- 
tion to which Prajapati could refer was the sacrifice as such and 
its offering of the havis. In this religious culture, the havis is the 
only thing which was believed to be really immortal and therefore 
stable in its effects. The paradox is here complete for him who 
does not share from within this way of looking at things: what 
is truly ‘immortal’ and therefore really stable is something which 
is transitory by nature because it forms part of an action — 
and an action is by its very nature an event which is imperma- 
nent, transient, always in movement and fleeting—and of an 

action which is, morcover, destined to make its object aa 
in the fire ! 


The havis is a source of inspiration for Prajapati and his priests 
and this not only because it is immortal as is the immortality to 
which they aspire but, and above all, because it has attained its 
immortality by means of a specific action. The Creator, then, 
needs to do nothing else but to repeat the same action which 
made havis ‘immortal’, to this still mortal brick, so that it too 
may undergo the same transformation, and, once it, as brick, has 
become immortal, it may extend its immortality to Prajapati’s 
body and consequently, to the whole cosmos—including the 
yajamana. Hence the Creator decides, ‘‘well then, I will bake it 
on the fire’’, and his priests comment, ‘‘So saying, he baked it 
on the fire and thereby made it immortal. In fact, the Aavis which 


50. One could ask here what kind of material was used for building houses. 
Possibly even royal palaces were made of raw bricks, since excavations show 
that buildings of cooked bricks apart from altars are rare. It could also be the 
case that, whatever the material, ‘profane’ buildings were not considered 
‘permanent’. 
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is cooked on the fire becomes indeed immortal. Hence they bake 
the bricks on fire and thereby make them immortal”’.5! The fire 
thoroughly and profoundly transforms anything which is entrus- 
ted to it, so it gives the bricks baked in it hardness and _ stability 
rendering them insoluable in water. The brick, rendered thus ‘im- 
mortal’ on the fire, can for the first time defy the rain and the in- 
clemency of the weather without danger of melting away. Thesame 
thing, as we have seen, is said by another Brahmana of the pro- 
erties acquired by the baked clay of a vessel, and itsnewly acquired 
death-defying property is taken as an illustration of the effect 
diksé can have on the body and spirit of him who submits himself 
toit®?, The underlying reason is the same: the passage through fire 
hardens the mortal matter both materially and spiritually, trans- 
forming it into a substance which can withstand the disintegrat- 
ing and dissolving action of death. ‘Immortality’ (amrta) defines 
here its own contours. It is not necessarily an affirmation of ‘life’ 
but rather a negation of ‘death’, an overcoming of death—in 
‘our case an interior ‘strengthening’, a radical change of the 
material qualities which from ‘corruptible’—that is ‘decompos- 
able’, ‘breakable’—become ‘incorruptible’, ‘undissolvable’ and 
‘unbreakable’. 

What is more important for us, however, is not so much the 
comparison just drawn between the baking of the clay and the 
diksd, but how the Brahamna tradition derived the necessity of 
baking the bricks from the necessity of cooking the havis before 
it can be offered in honour of the Deities. We have seen that 
from the most accient times, the rsis of the Rgveda were led to 
the idea of transforming their offerings by cooking by a process 
which imposed itself from within their own tradition. The pecu- 
liarity, therefore, so characteristic of Brahmanism, of having to 
transform the offerings before they are rendered fit to be off- 
ered or poured again into Agni, must have evolved gradually 
from the very beginning out of a hermeneutic from within the 


51. SatBr VI. 2.1.9 (continuation of the text quoted in footnote 47) : 
. -hantaitad agnind pacdniti tad agnindpacat tad enad amrtam akarod etad vai havir 
amrtam bhavati yad agnind pacanti tasmdd agninestakdh pacanty amrta evainds tat 
kurvanti |/ 

52. Cf. GopBr I. 3. 14, previously quoted in note 32 ch. IV, and further 
in fn. 102 Ch. VII. 
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tradition itself until it finally transformed not only the offerings 
but the rite of which they formed part and the cosmogony itself 
which was its basis and ultimate justification. Here we see how 
this idea also imposed itself on the construction of a Vedic altar; 
as the havis, so too the bricks are rendered‘‘immortal’? by means 
of their passage through the fire. Semantically too, it is the 
‘sacrificial’ offering( tsfa) which becomes really ‘brick’ (isfaka) hard 
enough to defy the onslaught of Time. In a subsequent version 
of the construction of thisaltar of Agni as the body of the Father, 
exhausted in his creative work, or, in the expression of a modern 
author, ‘‘dead because he has created’’5, the Gods called to his 
succour, re-construct his body by means of sacrificial offerings 
(Aavis) rendered firm and stable with the help of Agni. It ‘is these 
very offerings (isa) which as such form the bricks (istaka) of the 
immortal body of the Altar. ‘“The Devas put him together again 
(that is, they healed him) by means of the oblation (dhutibhir) 
on the fire. And the oblation they offered, itself became a baked 
brick ( pakvesfaka@) and entered him. And because they are pro- 
duced from the offering (isfat), therefore they are (called) bricks 
(tstakah).” ‘And hence” repeats the priestly commentator with 
greater emphasis, ‘“‘they(i.e. the Devas and later the priests) bake 
the bricks on the fire for by so doing they make an oblation’’54. 
Thus the two principal actions described in the myth which 
serve as model for the construction of the agnicayana on the second 
ahavaniya of the uttaravedi, that is, both the one attributed to 
Prajapati himself and the one attributed to the Devas, his sons, 
while they reconstitute his body, are directly inspired by the sacri- 
ficial offering, the havis. But they are inspired in a different way. 
In the case of Prajapati, the bricks are baked as the havis is and 
it is because they are thus baked on the fire that they are durable. 
In the case of the Devas, on the other hand, it is the offering 
itself ( ahuti) which is poured into the fire and is converted into a 
brick fit for the divine body of the altar. We observe here a phe- 
nomenon common in the sphere of religion, namely that an 


53. “mort d’avoir créé’”” R, PANIKKAR : La faute originante, art. cit. 

54. SatBr VI. 1. 2.22 tam devd agndv ahutibhir abhisajyan | te yam yam dhutim 
ajuhavuh s& sainam pakvestaka bhiitodpyapadyata tad yad isfdt samabhavams tasmad 
istakds tasmdd agninestakah pacanty dhutir evainas tat kurvanti || 
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action, which is inspired by another, becomes, in its turn a source 
of inspiration for still other actions. 

This leads us back to the central theme of our study, that is, © 
the essential role heat has in the Vedic liturgical action, so essen- 
tial that its absence invalidates the rites which, in other religions, 
would still be perfectly efficacious without it. Here as was also 
the case in earlier times, the myth reminds us that the necessity 
of cooking the offerings does not arise from the rite directly but 
from the realization of the inadequacy of the offering if not 
cooked. Thus Prajapati, setting about to construct for himself a 
stable altar in order to give his body an immortal form, does not 

-immediately bake the bricks but comes to that decision after 
some thought about the foundation-sacrifice. His thoughts con- 

_ tinue along two overlapping paths: the embedding of the heads 
of the sacrificial victims in the base of the firealtar, and the pre- 
sence of the essence of their bodies in the clay and water moulded 
into a brick, The necessity of cooking the offerings comes, as it 
were, in a third moment, that is, with the realization of the im- 
perfection of all that has gone before, and is applied to the baking 
of the brick under the influence of what goes on in the sacrifice: 
‘*‘And hence they bake the bricks on the fire, for by so doing they 
make an oblation’’*5; “he baked it on the fire and thereby made 
it immortal. In fact, the havis which is cooked becomes indeed 
immortal’’®®, The offering, therefore, is immortal because it has 
passed through the fire, and in their turn, the bricks, having also 
passed through the fire, are immortal because they become havis. 
Here cultic motifs intersect and are superimposed in their 
common quest for immortality. 

After the fashioning and baking of the first symbolic brick, the 
‘yajamdna proceeds, during the period of vrata, to collect other 
clay to fashion the other bricks to be used in the construction of 

the fireplace. These bricks made during this time are many— 
their number reaching and surpassing the ten thousand mark. 
Every brick, or group of bricks, has its own specific shape and 
name®’ and is manufactured while certain mantras are recited, till 


55. SatBr VI.1.2.22 quoted in the previous note 54. 
56. SatBr VI. 2. 1. 9 quoted previously in note 51. 
57. Cf. SatBr VII. 4. 1, 1 ff. and the entire Kanda VIII. 
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they finally find their place in the whole body of the construction. 
Shape, name and manira serve to give the brick, or group of 
bricks, its proper identity enabling it to support a whole cosmic 
symbolism and to actualize a whole series of identifications bet- 
ween the micro- and macrocosm. \ 

Besides clay bricks and water, various other objects, represent- 
ing the various provinces of nature, form a part of the construc- 
tion. Since the fireplace is Prajapati who is the Lord of creation 
before, during and after his act of producing the worlds and their 
creatures, and it is symbol, therefore, of all the universe, it must 
contain within itself all the elements necessary to represent every- 
thing which can be found in nature. Therefore, besides earth and 
water, it must contain within itself elements representing the 
animal kingdom (the heads of the five victims or their substitute) 
and the vegetable kingdom. Man (essentially the yajamana) is 
not represented in actual fact by the head of the human victim, 
but by a small golden figure which, together with a disc symbo- 
lizing the sun, isembedded in the first layer of the construction®, 
Various kinds of grass and of grain represent the vegetable 
kingdom and these together with ample aspersions of ghee 
(ghrta) are said to supply abundant food to the whole universe, 
to the earth, to humanity and to the sacrificer®®. The golden 
image gets ritual nourishment, prdpa and sacted energy through 
an aperture made in some perforated bricks in the first, third and 
fifth layers of the construction. In front of it is also embedded a 
tortoise (karma) which is a cosmogonic symbol and a symbol of 
life. When the construction is finished fire, taken from the garha- 
patya and the dhavaniya, is installed. Before that is done, there 
are various offerings to be made with the recital of various man- 
tras, particularly the fatarudriya, which is accompanied by a con- 
tinuous libation.© 


(e) Agnicayana, half mirti and half altar : 


The attainment of immortality is man’s most deeply felt aspira- 
tion. The material body must one day yield to decay and to an 
earthly end, the desire for survival after death is realized both 

58. Cf. SatBr VIT. 4. 1. 15 ff. 


59. Cf. SatBr VIT. 4. 1. 32 ff. 
60. Cf. VajSam XVI. 
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through the continuation of one’s lineage and by leaving vestiges 
of one’s passage through life. The presence of monumental edi- 
fices and grandiose tombs of the world attests to this desire for 
survival after death. In India agnicayanaseems to be a first timid 
attempt of the kind. As we have seen, Prajapati exhausted by the 
sacrifice was in danger of death and so the Devas, his sons, con- 
structed for him a body made of baked bricks imbued with the 
vitality of the sacrifice, which can resist decay and the ravages of 
weather and time. This body, which belongs at the same time to 
the yajamana, can in its turn remain as a lasting vestige of the 
latter after his bodily death. 

Still, in-a religious culture which, generally speaking, does not 
seek to leave lasting traces of itself, the construction ofa perma- 
nent structure is indicative of a new mentality. Moreover, besides 
the idea that one can leave behind after death something of one- 
self, we notice here a new need—on the level of cultured religion 
and not merely on that of popular religion—for a real and con- 
crete presence of the Deity in the form ofan effigy®!. This may 
seem perhaps to be a ‘compensation’ for the growing philosophical 
tendency to universalize the Divine—a tendency which can be 
clearly sensed in the more and more abstract figure of Prajapati. 
Thus, while, on the one hand, the Divine loses more and more its 
theoretical contours to gradually disappear into an interrogative 
pronoun®, the cultic requirements, on the other hand, feel the 
need for an ever more concrete representation of It. Here theory 
and practice seem to balance each other to offer the faithful an 
equilibrium between his religious belief and ritual practice. 
When the ancient Vedic people had a very concrete idea of their 
Deities (as can be seen from the hymns which are dedicated to 
them), their cult was not in need of effigies—unlike the cult of 


61. The other Vedic altars and fireplaces do not have a shape recalling 
my mirti, The fire-places have geometrical abstract forms and the vedi, alth- 
ugh thought to be feminine in shape so that it could form a couple with the 
srass (veda) over it, responds more to cultic exigencies than to an attempt to 
anthropomorphize’ the cult. The other supposed marti in Vedic times, that 
f the mahdavira of pravargya, is an interpretation of J.A. B. van BUITENEN 
vhich we do not support. See further in Ch. VIII. 

62. Cf. my quoted article ““Kah, le nomme de Dieu. .” 
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the Indian autochthonous peoples as we know from archeological 
excavations. As soon as theological reflection runs the risk of 
rendering the Supreme God too abstract and universal, this God 
demands an effigy as his ‘‘immortal body” so that he may remain 
present among men in a concrete and palpable way. That is to 
say, when theory becomes aware that the universalization of the 
Sacred Action is rendering It too abstract not to risk losing itself 
into ever more vague impersonal actions, and at the same time 
becomes aware that the price of the Sacrifice is Death brought 
about by the periodical dismemberment of the victim and the 
exhaustion of the Sacrifice itself, practice seeks to obviate this 
danger by having Prajapati ask for the construction or reconstruc- 
tion of a concrete, lasting andimmortal body. Hence the erection , 
of the firealtar by a special procedure and in a prominent place 
of the whole sacrificial area: on the utiarandbhi of the uttaravedi. It 
is built in such a way as if to be a marti, that is an ‘image’ of the 
Divine, while remaining faithful to its primary fynction, namely, 
that of being an altar®®, 

To concretize the Divine in a centre of cultic activity rather 
than in a statue is to achieve a valid compromise between the 
need for a visible, permanent form of God and that of salvation 
which can only be achieved by means of the transitory ritual. 
The image of Prajapati, more than representing the features of 
a personal God, must be able to be, by its verynature, the image | 
of an Action. The firealtar respects both the requirements of a con- 
crete exteriorization of the Divine Person to adore and of a 
spiritual interiorization of the salvation sought for by the indivi- 
dual yajamana. One must not forget that the fireplace (agniciti) 
represents both Prajapati and the sacrificer himself through the 
Mediator Agni, while its form, that ofa bird in flight, repre- 
sents the transitoriness of the whole ritual complex. But once the 


63. Cf. an interpretation of the mdrti in P,. CARACCHI, ‘The presence 
of the Divine in the marti according to the Puranas” in Purdgas, XXIV, 2 (July, 
1982) pp. 261 ff., All India Kashiraj Trust, Varanasi. 

64. It is interesting to note that, although the mirti of Prajapati is hese’ in 
the form of a bird, {yena, as in many myths and tales about the creation of the 
earth (cf note 21 of Ch. VI), in the corresponding Indian myth of fixation of 
earth which mentions the dive of Prajapati to the bottom of primordial waters 
as he does so after assuming the shape of a boar, vardha. Cf. Ch. VI, note 20. 
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‘idol’, the exteriorization of the Divine, somehow succeeded in 
penetrating the dynamic Vedic sacrifice, the road was laid wide 
open for the shift of responsibility for the attainment of salvation 
from oneself and one’s personal efforts to Gods, who manifest, as 
it were, in their visible and palpable form before the devotee and 
release him. And this is a great risk for a religion which stored 
_ great value in a personal salvation gained through one’s own 
efforts. In vain the Upanisadic sages, who are also the champions 
of the Brahmanic rituals, warn as much as they can against the 
danger of remitting once again into the hands of the Gods—and 
Gods now concretized in an exterior form—what they fought to 
gain through their rituals alone. By praying to an external mit, 
man is again surrendering himself to an external Agent, and this, 
for them, would mean indeed that the denaturalization of Vedic 
religion is near at hand. 
But the sages, ta prevent this happening perhaps reacted too 
drastically, favouring a spiritual interiorization of the sacrifice to 
' the undue detriment of the externalrite inasmuch as they want to 
do completely or almost completely away with visible worship 
which they deemed tooconcrete. They hoped toattain immortality 
solely through meditation. Interiorization, however, when pushed 
to its extremes, without the support of an exterior ritual, can, in 
' the long run, lead to a situation which is no less critical and diffi- 
cult than the exaggerated concretization of the exterior cult. The 
risk of going to either extremes is present in every religious tradi- 
tion. On the one hand, the natural tendency to externalize the 
Divine risks leading. the individual to abandon personal effort in 
the quest for immortality and to entrust it exclusively to some 
exterior Mercy. On the other hand, the fascinating attraction of 
a pure spirituality stripped of rules runs the risk of dissolving 
away man and the Divine into a vague abstraction. There should 
be no deep split between the two : disincaration of the Divine 
into an abstract absolutism can, in fact, be as dangerous as its 
incarnation into an ‘idolatrous’ religion. 


Cf. a description of such fyena altar in G.R. SHARMA, The Excavation at Kau- 
sambi, 1957-1959, Defence in the syenaciti, Allahabad 1960, by the book review 
in “East and West’? Rome, March 1962. 
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2. Making and Baking the Ukhé : 


We now pass on to another part of the ceremony of agnicayana, 
important for us because of the effects of heat implied in the rite. 

So far we have seen how the havis is transformed by cooking, 
so too the bricks of the firealtar. We shall now examine the treat- 
ment accorded to the receptacle made of clay and water in which 
the sacred fire is put while the making of agnicayana is going on : 
the ukhd. 


(a) Gathering of the Material : 


When the yajamana together with his priests had gone in pro- 
cession, preceded by some cultically significative animals such as 
a horse, adonkey and a goat, to collect the clay and bring the 
water to make bricks, he had put some of this material into a 
square hole dug in front of the dhavaniya, of which he would, 
when the time comes, make the ukhd, the earthen pot in which 
the sacrificial fire is to be kept.® “Thus, when the time has come 
to make this important pot the adhvaryu goes again in procession 
to pick up the clay left in the hole and, according to the Sukia 
School, before he does so, he makes the horse used in the proces- 
sion leave an imprint with its hoof, and makes an offering on it. 
After this rite, intended to impart to the clay strength and pro- 
tection, the clay is collected in a bag made of the skin of a black 
antelope, onwhich is placed a lotus leaf, and carried, on the back 
of the animals, to a place near the Northern gate of the dhava- 
niya. There the bag is opened and the clay prepared to be 
kneaded®?. However, the clay does not have all it needs to make 
it sufficiently hard to be turned into a pot, so that other things 
are added to it to give it the required hardness and solidity. First 
of all, it is sprinkled with water in which was boiled either resin 
or the rind of the paldfa plant, and then again with the foam 
resulting from this decoction®. Finally, the paste thus made 

65. The making and baking of the ukhd is treated in SatBr VI. 3.2.1 ff. 


till SatBr VI. 5.4.17 and by KatyaSS XVI_2.1 ff. till XVI.4.45. .- 

66. Cf. KatyaSS XVI.2.1 ff corresponding to SatBr VI. 3.2.1 for the extra- 
ction of the clay and for the other details SatBr VI. 5.1.1. For the oblation to 
be made on the horse’s spur cf. KatyaSS XVI, 2.2. 

67. Cf SatBr VI. 5.4.16 ff. and KatyaSS XVI.3.14 f. 

68. Cf. SatBr VI. 5.1.1-3 where various justifications are also given and 
KatyaSS XVI.3.16 f for the procedure. 
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is strengthened with goat’s hair (ajalomani)® and with three 
kinds of powder: sand, stone dust and rust.” All this is kneaded 
and the ingredients added while appropriate mantras are recited. 

When the paste is ready—with the help of special Deitigs in- 
voked for the purpose?!—it is consigned into the hands of the 
Goddess Aditi, the mother of the Gods, representing the earth. 
Only she, the Great Mother, can give the supreme blessing and 
the required firmness to the clay which is to hold Agni in its 
womb—and which for this reason is called the “womb for Agni”??, 
From this paste, the first wife of the sacrificer cuts a piece big 
enough for her to make the brick called asédha (invincible) ™. 
This brick measures a foot in length and breadth and is marked 
with three lines’. It is the first to be made because it represents 
the earth and the earth was believed to be created before the 
other worlds’®, The yajamdna, in his turn, takes from the paste that 
quantity which is enough for him to make the ukhd, reciting a 
verse which calls the pot about to be made “‘the head of Makha’’, 
that is to say “the head of sacrifice’’’®, 


(b) Making the Ukha: 


The making of the ukhd is a delicate affair dense with symbol- 
ism, The ukhd is called to represent the three worlds and hence 


69. Cf. SatBr VI. 5.1.4. 

70. Cf. SatBr VI. 5.1.6 : athaitat trayam pistam bhavati | $arkara§ mdyorasas 
tena samsrjati sthemne... 

71. Cf. SatBr VI. 5.1.9 f.; the quoted verses are in VajSam XI. 55 f. 

72. SatBr VI. 5.2.21 : ...mmmayi hy esd yonir agneh... 

73. Cf. SatBr VI. 5.3.1: tasyd etasyd asddham piirvam karoti | ...etasya eva 
mrdah karoty esdm hy eva lokdndm iyam mahisi karoti mahisi hiyam tad yaiva prathama 
vittd sa mahist |] 

74. Cf. SatBr VI. 5.3.2, and KatyaSS XVI.3.22. 

75.. Cf. SatBr VI. 5.3.1 quoted above at footnote 74, 

76. Cf. SatBr VI.5.2.1 (and KatyaSS XVI.3.23) : atha mrtpindaam apd- 
datie | yadvantam nidhaye *lam manyate makhasya Siro’siti yajito vai makhas tasyaitac- 
chira ahavaniyo vai yajfasya §ira dhavaniyam: u vd etam cesyan bhavati tasmad aha 
makhasya Siro’siti |] 

(“He then takes alump of clay, as much as he thinks sufficient for the bottom 
part, with ‘Makha’s head thou art’—Makha doubtless is the sacrifice, and this 
is its head; for the 4havaniya fire is the head of the sacrifice and that Ahavaniya 
(fire-altar) he is now about to build: hence he says ‘Makha’s head 
thou art’. ’’) (tr. EGGELING) 
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the whole universe; initially however it is still a piece of profane 
clay. Its transformation into a true and proper microcosm 1s 
entrusted to the mantras which are recited over it at every stage 
of its moulding. Thus it is transformed into the earthly world 
when its base is finished, into the atmospheric world when its 
middle part is strengthened and into the celestial world when the 
finishing touches are given to its neck. Each part is confided to 
one of three distinct groups of Deities into which the Vedic Pan- 
theon is divided : namely, the Vasus, the Rudras and the Adityas. 
Each group presides over one of the three worlds: the Vasus over 
the terrestrial world, the Rudras over the atmospheric, and the 
Adityas over the celestial. Each group in turn takes charge of 
making and, therefore of blessing, their respective part of the pot. 
By their blessing, each group ensures abundance of wealth, in 
terms of offspring, treasures, cattle, virility and clansmen for the 
sacrificer’’, The metres of the maniras used are the gdyatri for the 
terrestrial world, the tris tubh for the atmospheric and the jagati 
for the celestial’®. 


When the three parts are ready and form one pot, the yajamdna 
encircles it with a horizontal band at the top and further streng- 
thens it with four vertical bands, running down from top to 
bottom, as its supports,so that “the upper part of it becomes 
firm by means of the horizontal band and the lower part of 
it by means of these (vertical bands)’’?®, It could be that these 
vertical bands serve as four legs, which make it like the gharma of 
the Atharva Veda which is likened to a bull because of its four 


supports.®° 


77. Cf. SatBr VI. 5.2.3. dhruvdsité sthirdsity etad atho pratisthitasiti prthivyastti 
prthivi hy esa nidhirdhdrayd mayi prajam rayasposam gaupatyam suviryam sajdlan 
yajamanayety etad vai vasava imam lokam krtvd tasmin netamasisamaSdsata tathaivaitad 
yajamana imam lokam... 

This verse is repeated with the same formulas in verse 4 for the Rudras and 
in verse 5 for the Aditya in the atmosphere and in the sky respectively; See 
for the usage of these mantras KatyaSS XVI. 3.26-28. 

78. Cf. SatBr VI. 5.2.3-5. 

79. SatBr VI. 5.2.15...tad yad ata tirdhvam tad etaya tirascya drc¢ham atha 
yad ato *roak tad etabhth || 

80. Cf. above ch. III, p. 69 ff. and fn. 31. 
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Every single implement and every single action in the making 
of the ukhdis accompanied by the recital of verses which complete 
every stage of the identification between the ukhd as microcosm 
and the macrocosm. Thus the ukhd becomes, to all intents and 
purposes, the three worlds into which the universe is divided : 
the terrestrial, the atmospheric and the celestial, with the four 
cardinal points as its fourth dimension®!, There is therefore no 
need, the Brahmana of the Sukla Yajurveda clearly affirms, to 
make three ukhds as some ritualists suggest, following the example 
of the mahdvira in the pravarg ya,®* 


The ukha is already triple and complete in itself. To duplicate 
or triplicate it, the Satapatha Brahmana argues, is not only use- 
less but also dangerous because in the sacrifice it is very impor- 
tant to maintain the right measure in everything. 


When the wkhd is finally ready and identified with the three 
worlds, the three presiding Deities—Agni (the Fire) who presides 
over the terrestrial world, Vayu (the wind) who presides over the 
atmospheric world and Aditya (the Sun) who presides over the 
celestial world—are further represented by three bricks, called 
uigvajyotis ( ‘all-light” or “‘light of all’’, that is of universe) which- 
the yajamdna sets about to make as soon as he finishes making the 
ukha®>, Thus, together with the brick made by the first wife of the 
sacrificer and these three bricks, the ukhd takes on itself a new 
symbolism. It symbolizes the self, the aman, of the sacrificer him- 
self, completed by the asaédhd brick representing his voice—that 
is the word which is in the body of the sacrificer®**—and by the 
three vzsvajyotis bricks representing, besides the three above-men- 
tioned Deities, desired offspring®5, 

81. Cf. SatBr VI.5.2.22 ta hatke tisrah kurvanti | trayo vd ime loka ime loka 
tkhd@ ttt vadanto....sdtha yad etac caturthum yajur difo.... 

82. Cf. SatBr VI.5.2.22 : té@ hatke tisrah kurvanti | trayo vd ’ime loka ime loka 
ukha iti vadanto atho anyo'nyasyat prdyascittyat yaditard bhetsyate ’ thetarasyam bhari- 
‘yamo yaditarathetarasyam iti na tatha kuryad....See further in ch. VIII, p. 237, 
ind fn. 87 the importance of mahdvira in pravarg ya for such attempted repetition 


n the ukhd. Today, however, the usage of preparing three ukhds, for the sake 
f substitution in case the first will break, has prevailed. 

83. Cf. SatBr V1.5.3.3 atha visvajyotisah karoty eta devaté agnim vdyum ddityam 
ta hy eva devata visvamjyotis ta etasya eva mrdah karoaty ebhyas tal lokebhya etdn devan 
irmimite pajamanah karoti.... 

84. Cf. SatBr VI.5.3.4 : ..dtmaivekhd vdég asadha tam pirvam karoti purastad 
hiyam atmano vak tam etasyd eva mrdah karoty dtmano hy eveyam van mahisi karott.. 


85. Cf. SatBr V1.5.3.5 athokhdm karoti | dtmanam tat karaty atha visvajyotisah 
arott prajd vat vifcaivotih Arasa hy ana wi bene so? 
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Once again, the microcosm and the macrocosm intersect and 
meet in the ritual implements. Once again the symbolized cosmos 
and the symbolizing clay enter into an intricate relationship, each 
playing the part of the other. In the middle stands the concrete 
human reality of the sacrificer. In order to identify the sacrificer 
with the universe even more, the bricks are made to be as long 
as his foot®® and the ukhd one or five hand spans long (depending 
on whether his sambhdra contains only one or all five of the pres- 
cribed victims) *®?. Man and the universe are once again inti- 
mately linked in such a way as to lead them to their destined 
identification. 


(c) The Putting of the Ukha into the Furnace : 


Finally, when everything is ready, the texts move on to pres- 
cribe the ways of putting the ukhdinto the furnace—without, 
however, having to proceed through those thinkings which Praja- 
pati had to make when he had to find a way of baking the bricks 
of immortality. The difference in the myth though not in the rite, 
in the two cases gives us to understand that the baking of the 
ukhd enters the general pattern, which was not the case with the 
bricks. In fact, as regards the ukhd, the priest is in no doubt 
whatever that what he has to do, after he has made it, is to ex- 
pose it, and its accompanying bricks, to the strengthening power 
of the fire. At most, he has to face other practical difficulties—as 
we shall see presently—but he does not find himself obliged to 
justify its baking or to impose it from outside by some kind of 
comparison. Prajapati, on the contrary, before according to his 
square brick the treatment due to the havis, had to ponder and 
reason considerably. This confirms our view that Prajapati per- 
formed, so to say, an ‘imported’ rite of which the baking of the 
brick was a conscious adaptation, assigning to it the energetic 
effects normally assigned to blood. Here, on the contrary, while 
baking the ukha@ without further ado, the priest feels that he is 
acting in the spirit of his own ritual tradition. 

The ukhé will be used to receive the fire and to retain it during 
the time needed to perform agnicayana, so that it has to be prepared 


86. Cf. SatBr VI.5.3.2 and KatyaSS XVI. 3. 22 yajamdana padam... 
87. Cf. SatBr VI. 5, 2, 8-10 and KatyaSS XVI. 3. 24 f. 
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and strengthened by an _ initial contact with the intense heat 
to which it will later have to be exposed. Translated into the 
language of the ritual, the baking of the pot, which is its first con- 
tact both with physical fire on the material plane and Agni the 
God-fire on the spiritual, is equal to an initiation (diks@) into a 
new phase of its existence as baked clay and sacred vessel. This 
initiation is necessary before it can enter into close contact with 
the Sacred—the Fire-God in person, This initiation is at the 
Same time a conservation. The clay baked into a pot has absor- 
bed part of the divine energy of the fire and incorporated it into 
itself. It has become sacred along with and by virtue of the 
ritual power of the sacred heat. It has absorbed it and so become 
“con-secrated’, that is become ‘sacred along with the sacred’ In 
order to enter into contact with the Sacred without danger, the 
profane must somehow already participate in its sacrality 
—otherwise either the Sacred will burn and destroy it, or the 
profane profanate the Sacred. 


Once filled with the energy of the consecration, the ukhd be- 
comes dangerous as anything else which has to do with the 
Sacred. If it is to represent the entire sacrifice, that is the uni- 
verse. as Cosmic Act, and so replace the ritual implements all 
charged with the energy of Sacred heat, then it requires a big 
quantity of energy which, in its turn, requires special 
protection by the Deities themselves who are preparing the ukha 
and the bricks to partake of their sacrality. Hence the baking of 
the ukhd is formally entrusted to the sons of Aditi so that they 
may bless and protect it in its difficult passage.*8 Indeed, the 
whole process of putting the earthen implements into the furnace 
is marked with fear lest some mishap should befall the ukhd and 
the bricks, or the furnace should fail to reach the right tempera- 
ture—a lack of heat being as damaging to the result as excess. 


(d) The Fumigation of the Ukhéa : 
Before one can perform the sublime and dangerous operation 
88. Cf. SatBr VI. 5.1. 21 putrebhyah préyacchad aditih Srapayan ity etad va 


'endm aditih krtvd devebhyah putrebhyah Srapandya prayacchat tathaivainém ayam 
ttat krtud devebhydh Srapanaya prdyacchati. 
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of exposing the ukhd to the immense power of sacred heat, the 
cult prescribes another preliminary rite : the fumigation of the 
ukha. The purpose of the rite is to infuse vital breath (prdna) into 
the implements and is performed, according to the Sitras, on the 
daksindgni (or with a firebrand lit from it or, again, with a fire lit 
by another friction) ®, using a special fuel made of seven balls of 
horse dung over each one of which a special formula is recited®. 
The smoke, which is scented, is considered to be the vital breath 
(prana) and is supposed to strengthen the ukha for the baking. At 
the same time prdna is infused into the sacrifice through the ukhé@ 
which is thought to be its head®!. From another point of view, 
this fumigation might also have been the concrete and perhaps 
still unconscious, answer (‘unconscious’ because not clearly expres- 
sed in all its hidden implications, as Brahmanic answers of this 
kind often are) which the priest has for preventing the ‘raw’— 
that is whatever is still inert, immature, earthly or mortal—from 
coming into direct contact with Agni. Thus also the material used 
as fuel acquires an important meaning. It has to be horse dung 
because the child of the Sun, can give the smoke the necessary 
power to overcome the resistance of the ‘raw’ and exhale a truly 
efficacious prana; but, on the other hand, being only dung, that 
is food which for the most part has been emptied of its vital con- 
tent, it cannot overcharge the sacred fire with vital energy nor 
generate an excess of heat, an excess which can be extremely 
dangerous®?. 


(e) Baking : 
When all the preliminaries are over, then comes the actual 


baking of the ukhd as well as of the bricks which are to go with it. 
The furnace is prepared in a hole, dug in the ground and _ filled 


89. Cf. KaytaSS XVI. 4.13. 

90. Cf. KatyaSS XVI, 4.8. 

91. Cf. SatBr VI.5.3.8 athainay: dhipayati | sthemne nvevatho karmagah pra- 
krtatdyai yady eva dhipayati Sira etad yajftasya yad ukha prano dhiimah Sirsams tat 
pranam dadhati. 

92. Cf. SatBr VI.5.3.9 f. A discussion of this point, about the effects of 
both lack and excess of heat, will have to be left aside for another book. Cf. a 
similar case in ch. VIII, p. 244 for the mahdvira’s fumigation. 
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with fuel. Here too protective action is taken against the raksas-s, 
the spirits of evil, which stubbornly insist on enjoying the fruits 
of the ritual without knowing how to put them to profit. The 
baking has also to be protected against the (by now) usual (and 
disturbing) possibility of violence breaking from the side of the 
Gods who are involved in the sacred action. Hence the hole is 
dug inthe ground because the Earth cannot harm the fire which 
will be placed in it. Then, Aditiis invoked because, she being 
Earth, will not do damage either to herself or to her own son, 
Agni®3, | 

When the furnace is ready and filled with the appropriate fuel, 
the first to be carefully placed at the bottomare the asadhd bricks 
those which were the first to be made. This is done ‘in silence’ 
(tdsnim) ; also in silence are placed the vifvajyotis bricks laid on 
the ukhd positioned in the furnace upside down.** Silence serves 
a special function in the rite. That the most important bricks are 
placed in the furnace in silence is very significant. Silence is 
sacred to Prajapati. It-reaches up to that part of the universe 
which is infinite and therefore ungraspable by any uttered for- 
mula no matter how full of meaning this might be®®. The ukhda, 
on the contrary, is put in its place of trial with the recital of 
mantras invoking the protection of the Goddesses, the con- 
sorts of the Gods, since it was they who; at the beginning 
of time, placed the primordial ukhd onto the lap of the earth®. 
Other Goddesses are then invoked withsimilar mantras; these are 
the Dhisands, known for their power to grant prosperity and ful- 


93. Cf SatBr VI.5.4.1 f. athainam asyam khanati | etad vai deva abibheyur yad 
vai na imam tha raksamsi ndstra na hanyur iti...|/ tam vd aditya khanati] iyam vd’ aditir 
no vd’dtmadtmanam hinasty ahimsdyai....Cf. the mantra in VajSam XI.61, and 
also in SatBr VI.5.4.3. 

94. Cf. SatBr VI.5.4.3 f. ..atha pacanam avadhdydsadham avadadhati tiisnim 
eva tam hi pirvdm karoti |/3/] athokham avadadhati...atha vifvajyotiso ’vadadhati.... 

95. On silence in ihe brahmanic rituals cf. R. PANIKKAR, with the 
collaboration of U. M. Vesci, Il silenzio del Buddha, op. cit., pt III, ch. 3 a. p. 
430 (pro man.), notes 372-397. A silence to ‘take possession’ of a thing has 
been seen in ch. VI, notes 54 and 55 of this book. This note is recalled again 
in note 25 of the Conclusion. 

96. Cf. SatBr VI.5.4.4..devéndm twa patnir devir visvadenydvatih prthivyah 
sadhasthe’ angirasvad dadhatikha iti devdnam haitdm agre patnir devir vifvadevydvatih 
brthivyah sadhasthe ’ ngirasvad dadhus tabhir evaindm etad dadhati.... 
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fil desires. They protect and assist the ukh@ when the fire is lit 
in the cavity of the furnace®’. These Deities also represent speech, 
the Word (vac), so that both silence and the word are present at 
the delicate moment of transformation. While the ukha is being 
baked, these and other Goddesses continue to be invoked all the 
time, sometimes collectively and sometimes individually, so that 
they may continue to assist and protect its delicate, difficult and 
even painful passage*®®, Word and silence alternate. Silence 
touches the undefinable and reduces it in an incorporeal way 
to the measure of the sacrifice — which, we recall is like the altar 
measured according to the proportions of a man®® —and the 
Word, in its turn, defines concretely and incorporates in the 
sacrifice all that goes on in the world. Just as the terrestrial 
world is ruled by time and develops in time, the Word, spoken 
in the measure of the metre, represents, delimits and concretizes 
such time on the altar, in all its diverse forms and products even 
identifying it with Agni. The word, in fact, is time, and time is 
Agni which shines in diverse forrns. So the text explains : 
“thus he (i.e. the sacrificer) digs with one (formula), he sets 
down (the firepot) with one, he kindles with one, he heats with 
one, he bakes with two, whence twice in the year is food ripened. 
These( formulas )amount to six as six are the seasons of the year. 
And the year is Agni’’. And the text, following its ritual logic, 
concludes: ‘‘As great as Agni is, as great as his measure is, so 
great does this become’’®, 


The clay’s passage through the fire is for it a new kind of 
initiation (diksa@), or perhaps a kind of ordeal which it has to 
undergo to be consecrated, to be internally transformed, to pass 
from being profane matter to divine state. After being fumigat- 


97. Cf. SatBr VI. 5.4.5 ff. dhisands tod devin | visvadevydvatth prthivyah sad- 
hasthe ‘angirasvad abhindhatém ukha’iti....//5]]...vifvadevyavatih prthivyah sadh- 
asthe angirasvacchrapayenitkha’iti.../| 6]] gnastvd devih ]...pacantikha’iti. ..]] etc. 

98. Cf. SatBr VI. 5.4. 6-8. Cf. my article “The Role of Ritual Heat in 
Vedic Sacrifice’, cit., pt III, for the place. 

99. Cf. notes 87 and 88 above. 

100. SatBr VI.5.4.9 : sa vai khanaty ekena | avadadhaty ekenabhindha ’ekena 
Srapayaty ekena dvabhydm pacati tasmdéd dvih samvatsarasydnnam pacyate tani sat 
sampadyante sadrtavah samvatsarah samvatsaro’ gnir_ydvan agnir yayatyasya mdtra tavat 
tad bhavati || 
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ed, the passage through the fire completes the infusion of life, 
a life of a higher order, an order which is ‘supranatural’. The 
clay, whose change of properties in passing through the fire 
surprised the Atharvic rst, also served as a term of comparison 
in explaining the effectiveness of initiation (diks@) on whoever 
submits himself to it!@?. Baked clay is ‘immortal’—as Prajapati 
will realize later when he comes to make his brick!. Neither 
water, nor wind, nor excessive heat can make the clay, once it 
is baked, revert to what it was before. It is an irreversible 
process. It is the immortality which the contact with the Sacred 
confers on him who exposes himself to It at the right time, for 
the right motive—and with the due caution lest he should be 
burnt to ashes ! 

Through the same act whereby the sacred object acquires its 
sacrality and immortality, it concentrates in itself the whole 
universe of which it becomes a symbol. It is at the moment 
when it is baked that the ukhd actually becomes the three worlds 
to which it was likened when it was being prepared, and that 
the bricks are transformed into their respective Deities, each 
ene of whom presides over its own part of the cosmos (the 
terrestrial, the atmospheric and the celestial) with the asadhda 
as the divine Word?®, 


This process, precisely because it is so important and decisive, 
seems to be fraught with dangers, judging by the mantras which 
are recited while the ukhd and the bricksare being baked, and 
by the devices which are used continuously and with increasing 
earnestness during the whole process, starting from the fumiga- 
tion, continuing through the digging of the furnace and becom- 
ing more and more frequent in the mantras which are intended 
to protect the actual moment of transformation. This protection 
continues, moreover, to be requested in the final and delicate 
phase when new fuel is added, and even while and after the ukha 


101. Cf. GopBr I, 3.14 quoted previously in ch. IV, note 32, and ch. VII, 
1ote 52. 

102. Cf. fn. 51 above. We use the future because, although we have 
uready spoken about the erection of the agnicayana and its making, actually 
he formation and baking of the ukha comes first in the ritual. 

103. Cf. SatBr V1.5.3.3-5 already mentioned in notes 84, 85 and 86. 
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and the bricks are taken out of the furnace. The protector of 
these difficult and delicate moments is Mitra, in his role as 
‘Friend’ ?, It is tohim that the ukhd is solemnly entrusted as 
soon as it is taken out of the furnace, so that he may give it the 
final touch and see to it that the whole process proves to be a 
success, Then it is greeted with verses intended to strengthen 
it further : “ ‘Having risen, do thou become great’, for these 
worlds, having risen, are great; ‘and stand up steadfast !’, that 
is, ‘stand thou up firm and fixed !’??96, 

After all this, the ukhé is even further strengthened when its 
interior is washed with goat’s milk. To receive this milk of 
fertility is for the ukhd another way of being protected because 
as it is argued, the goat came out of the head of Prajapati: .it is, 
therefore, Prajapati himself and Prajapati is Agni, and so Agni 
will not be able, either now or later, to harm the ukhd, other- 
wise he would harm himself!®’. The milk is also a vital element, 
and as such, it is the breath, the prdna, which is infused in the 
sacrifice through the ukhd as soon as it is cooked, the ukhad which 
is its head’8, The infusion of prana, therefore, takes place both 
immediately before and immediately after the ukhd is baked, that 
is, transformed. This implies that the transformation by itself 
does not necessarily infuse lasting life even if it can transfer the 
object from one sphere of Reality to another; and that, once this 
‘divine’ sphere of Reality is reached, also the prdna infused at 
the beginning of the whole process is by itselfnot enough to confer 


104. Cf SatBr VI.5.4.10 atha mitrasya carsanidhrta iti | maitrena yajusopan- 
yacarali yavatkiyac copanydcarati na vai mitram kaficana hinasti na mitram kas cana 
hinasti tatho haisa etam na hinasti no’etam esa tam divaivopavaped dived vapedaharhy 
dgneyam |] 

105. Cf. SatBar VI.5.4.14 tam parigrhya nidadhati | mitraitam ta’ukham 
paridadimy abhittya ‘esé ma bhedity.... 

106. SatBr VI. 5.4.13 athainam udyacchati] utthaya brhati bhavety utthdya hime 
loka brhanta udu tistha dhruvd tvam ity udu tistha sthira tvam pratis thitety etat....The 
verses are taken from Vaj Sam. XI. 64. 

107. Cf. SatBr VI.5.4.16 ajdyai payasdcchrnatti | prajapater vai Sokddajah 
samabhavan prajapatir agnir no va’atmatmanom hinasty ahimsdyai.... 

108. Cf. SatBr VI.5.4.15 athaindm dcchrnatti | sthemne nvendtho karmanah 
prakrtatdyai yad vevacchrnatti Sira etad vajftasya yadukha pranah payah Sirsams tat 
pranam dadhdty athe yosd va ukha yosdyam tat payo dadhati tasmad yosayam payah... 
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enough vitality on the object for it to approach the Sacred. For 
this, the object needs to be still further strengthened and to in- 
hale more vital breath—which is done by means of the potent 
goat’s milk. Thus, the last act to which the ukhd, now ready, 
baked and cleansed of ashes, is subjected is a fresh infusion of 
life, for which are invoked the Deities who, significantly, are 
the same as those who presided over its fumigation’, 


The wkhad is now ready for use. Then, the yajamdana and his 
adhvaryu are free to devote themselves to the task of making the 
other bricks needed for the construction of the fireplace and of 
which we have already spoken. 

We conclude this section with a quote from the Satapatha 
Brahmana in which the etymology of the word ‘ukh@ is given : 
“This is called ukhd because the Devas, by means of these rites 
(karman) and in this way, dug out (udakhan) these worlds, and 
inasmuch as they so dug, it (i.e. the pot representing these 
worlds) is called ‘uktha’, from which comes ‘ukhd’ its mysterious 
form by which it is called by the Devas, for the Devas love the 
mysterious’’!10, 


3. The Use of the Ukha During the Initiatory Period (diksa) : 


The ukhaé, which was surrounded with so much care when it 
was being made and transformed in the furnace, has an import- 
ant part to play in the various initiatory ceremonies to which 
the yajamana must submit himself before he can undertake the 
performance of a rite as engaging as the agnicayana.‘41 We shall 
deal only with the features of this special diksd which relateto the 
use of the ukhd, leaving out all the rest. We are not trying to make 
a complete reconstruction of a rite or even to give an accurate 
description of it. It may happen that some particular point which 
we put here in relief because of its special significance for our 


109. Cf. SatBr VI. 5.4.16 ff. with VajSam XI 65 and KatyaSS XVI.4.23. 

110. SatBr VI.7.1.23 sé yad ukhé néma | etad vai deva etena karmapaitayé- 
urtemam lokdn udakhan anyad udakhananis tasmad utkhotkhaé ha vai tam ukhety dcaksate 
paro’ksam paro’ksakdmd hi devah || 

111. The texts regarding the diksd for agnicayana are SatBr VI.6.1.1 ff. 
till the end of the VI kagda; KatyaSS XVI.5 and XVI. 6. 
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study, may in reality be marginal and of little importance to the 
economy of the whole rite of which it forms part. Vice versa, the 
more imposing aspect of the rite as a whole may here .be passed 
over in silence if it contains little of interest for our study. Our 
remarks presuppose a preliminary comprehensive knowledge of 
the rite in question derived from other sources. Having said this, 
which is valid for all the rites dealt with in this book, let us now 
return to our theme. 


(a) The Transfer of the Fire : 


The proper use of the ukhd is to contain the fire which is taken 
from the dhavaniya to enable the yajamdana or the adhvaryu to build 
on it the Agni, the Fire Altar, with solid bricks, during the year 
of his initiation. 

We will now proceed to describe the placing of the fire in the 
ukhd. This is not an easy operation, but for that matter, no rite 
which has to do with fire is easy. Since the ukhd is not a fireplace 
_ to which Agni can be transferred from another fireplace by 
means of a firebrand directly —as is the case when it is transferred 
to the dhavaniya from the garhapatya—a rite is necessary for the 
flame to pass from the stable fireplace to the mobile one. For 
this purpose the ukhd is filled with dry hemp and mufija herb, 
finely minced and smeared with clarified butter, while mantras 
are recited. This highly inflammable material is conceived to be 
a placenta filling the ukhd which is now compared to a womb 
(yoni) and is treated as if it were bait to attract the child Agni 
to come and hang on to it. The transfer of the fire to the ukhd 
is considered to bea birth. The ukhd is the pregnant mother-to- 
be, ready to conceive after having been inseminated by the child 
Agni himself. This transfer is fraught with dangers; so mantras 
have to be recited while the fuel is placed in the ukhd to 
protect the womb and the fire which will be born from it. When 
dealing with Agni, especially at the moment when he arises, 
there is always a certain amount of ritual fear. 

When the mother-to-be is ready and sufficiently equipped for 
the child to come and cling to her womb with ease she, the ukhd, 
is placed ceremoniously on the dhavaniya by the yajamdna who 
must be standing and facing North-East. The North-East (ifdna) 
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is the direction, in which Prajapati faced when he set creation 
in motion!!?, where the gates of svarga are'!® and where men 
and Gods dwell together!4, The yajamdana must face the North- 
East while he performs this rite so as to give greater power to 
the two worlds—the earthly and the heavenly—that they may 
penetrate one another. Moreover a standing position helps to give 
the yajamana that robustness necessary for his identification with 
the worlds represented by the ukha : ‘‘Standing he puts the ukha 
on the fire (i.e. of the dhavaniya) for the ukhd is these worlds and 
these worlds stand. And, moreover, whilst standing one is strong- 
est ( viryavattamah) "5. One could ask here whether this robustness 
is needed by the yajamdna alone or whether it is also needed by 
the ukhd at the moment when it is about to pass another test: 
that of becoming a mother to come into a more direct and inti- 
mate contact with the fire than when inthe furnace. The ‘mother’ 
needs strength at this moment and so mantras are recited while 
she is put in the fire and they invoke strength for her, a strength 
which is granted by the mantras themselves: “‘ Break not ! Suffer 
no injury ’’, they say4®; again, “O mother, bear up bravely ” 
which is explained as meaning that the ukhd is called ‘mother’ 
because it is female’, and that she needs courage and strength 
to bring to a happy end the ‘work’ (karisyantau) which she and 
Agni are called upon to accomplish", The number of the verses 
has its own symbolism which serves to stress once again the 


112. Cf. SatBr VI.6. 2.2 udan pran tisthan{ udanvai pran tisthan prajapatih 
prajé asrjata. || 

113. Cf. SatBr VI.6.2.4 yad vevedan pran tisthan | etasyam ha disi Ssvargasya 
lokasya dudram tasmdd.. 

114. Cf. SatBr 1.6.2.3 ...e§4 hobhay esdm devamanusyandm digyad udict 
praci || 

115. SatBr VI. 6.2.1 tam tisthan pravrnakti | ime vai loké ukhd ti sthantiva vd’ ime 
loka atho tis than vai viryavattarah || 

116. SatBr VI. 6.2.5 : ma su bhitthd mda su risa iti | 

117. SatBr VI.6.2.5 (cont.) / ...amba dhrsnu viryasva sviti yosd va ‘ukhdmbeti 
vai _yosdya ’dmantranam sviva.... 

118. Cf. SatBr VI.6.2.5 (end) ...virayasvagnis cedam karisyatha ityagnisca 
hy etat karisyantau bhavatah |{ Cf. the same request of courage made to the 
“mother” clay of the mahévira of pravargya taken from the same yajus (VajSam 
XI. 68) in ch. VIII, fh. 165. The topic of the emerging of “pain” and 
“suffering” in sacrifice will be tackled in a separated study. 
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identification of everything in the ritual with the all, of the sacri- 
ficer with Agni, of the various Deities with one another and with 
Agni, of the firealtar itself with the year and its seasons etc.1". 


After the ukhd is placed on the dhavaniya with the required 
precautions and suitable mantras, the fire is stirred so that the 
flames lap the sides of the ukhd and envelop it from the outside 
up to the brim which is said to be just as a man who embraces 
a woman to warm her, penetrate her and impregnate her with 
his seed. When the flames touch the highly inflammable fuel 
placed inside it the fire cannot help spreading to it and is as if 
it were born again in a womb impregnated by itself, the parent 
fire signifying the continuity between the Agni of the dhavaniya 
and the Agni of the ukhd (ukhyagni). This is the reason why the 
ritual authorities of the Satapatha reject as unlawful the hasten- 
ing of the process of combustion, if it is slow, by inserting in 
the ukhd a lit firebrand or a piece of live charcoal: seed they 
say cannot enter a womb already solid with the bones of the 
child to be born}°, Solid fuel consisting of thirteen pieces of 
different kinds of wood is added but only immediately after the 
flames have entered the maternal womb, the first piece to help 
the embryo grow and the others to gradually give it further 
strength 124, Naturally, every piece of wood of this new fuel has 
a specific meaning which is given and explained as every piece 
is put in the ukhé accompanied by the recital of its mantras‘, 
The first five pieces are of different kinds, the other eight 
are of palafa wood!*’. Their length is a handspan of Visnu which 
is the measure of an embryo—and this is so becauseit is only in his 
own measure that Visnu can impart growth and food'4, Finally, 


119. Cf. SatBr VI.6.2.7 doadbhyam pravrnakti | dvipid yajamano yajamano’- 
gnir ydvan agnir ydvaty asya matra.... 

120. Cf. SatBr VI.6.2.9 yadi ciram arcir drohaty angaran evavapanty: ubhaye- 
naiso gnir iti na tatha kurydd asthanvanvava pasur jdyate’tha tam ndgra evasthan- 
vantam iva nyrsanti reta ivaiva dadhati reta u*etad anasthikam yad arcis tasmadd.... 

121. Cf. SatBr VI.6.2.10 ff. 

122. Cf. SatBr. VI.6.2.11 ff. and VI.6.3.1. ff 

123. Cf. KatyaSS XVI.4.35-40 on top cf those already quoted in the 
preceding note. 

124, Cf. SatBr VI.6.2.12 (and VI.6.3.17): ...prddesa matro vai garbho 
visnur atmasamitaém evdsminn etat sambhiitim dadhati [| 
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the comprehensive number thirteen too has a symbolicmeaning, 
even though in certain well determined cases, it can be reduced 
to twelve or even eleven!*5, It serves to signify the basic unity 
of time, that is, the year, to which both Agni and Prajapati are 
identified : ‘Thirteen months are a year, and the year is Agni; 
as great as Agni is, as great his measure is, by somuch food does 
he (i.e. Agni) gratify him (i.e. the sacrificer)’’!2¢ 


Here once again the unity of time is inserted into the spatial 
unity which is being created. Prajapati and Agni, in fact, who 
are the sacrificial Deities par excellence, symbolize too, in all 
the rites which are linked to them and especially in agnicayana, 
the time cycle which the sacrifice redeems and perpetuates. They 
do so by their identification with the standard measure of one 
complete revolution of the sun through its various seasons and 
its various months. So, if it takes agnicayana a year to be per- 
formed, and if it contains as many layers of bricks as the year has 
seasons, the ukhd can represent the year no less. In fact, it too 
represents Agni since it is in it that Agni is kept during the 
period of the sacrificer’s diksa. If it cannot doso by the number 
of its layers (which, obviously, it does not have), it does so by 
the number of kindling-sticks which are one by one inserted 
into it. 

All this reasoning forms part of that rigorous ritual logic 
which certainly does not obey the rules of philosophical logic 
but which is no less coherent in its own way. Hence the ukhd is 
identified with the unity of time, that is with the year, both by 
the duration of its use in the course of the Soma sacrifice, and 


125. Cf. SatBr VI.6.3.13 f. and KatyaSS XVI.4.41-43 where the sticks 

are twelve for a ksatriya, thirteen (with the addition of two more than normal) 
for a purohita (Brahmana) or simply eleven if the yajamdna is neither of the two. 
‘This shows that priests could act as adhvaryus. also in the name of others. 
SatBr VI.6.3.12 specifies that eleven sticks are put into the fire of a ‘common 
person’ “‘because eleven is an incomplete number and he who is neither 
purohita nor ksatriya is incomplete” (tad yad ekddasSa asarvam tad yad aksatriyo 
vdpurohito vd). 

126. SatBr VI. 6. 3.16 tas trayodasa sampadyante | trayodasa masah samvat- 
Sarah samvatsaro’gnir yavan agnir yavanty asya mdtraé tdvataivainam etad annena 
brigati |] 
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the number of kindling-sticks which it consumes as offerings 
made to it. All these are in fact offered to it one by one and 
with an accompanying mantra explaining its name, functionand 
the matter of which it is made and concluding by pronouncing 
the sacrificial formula ‘svdha’, thus making of ita true and real 
offering!?’. 


(b) The Use of the Ukha during the Diksa: 


At this point the fire of dhavaniya is transferred to the ukha 
and this is ready to be used in the other rites which have to be 
performed during the diksa of the sacrificer and during the time 
when the other bricks needed for the firealtar are made and baked. 
This means that the ukhdé is now ready to receive the offerings 
previously destined to the dhavaniyal*8, 

The fire thus kindled in its new mobile dwelling-place must 
be kept alive day after day throughout the whole year of diksa'” 
—a year which is employed in the preparation of the bricks of 
the firealtar and in the performance of the other rites of the 
Soma sacrifice!™®. During this period only the bricks are prepa- 
red, The actual work of constructing the altar can only begin 
after this year is over!*!. . 

During this year a series ofrites is to be performed which help 
and hasten as much as possible the absorption by the yasamdna 
of the splendour of his sacrificial fire. The aim is to bring about 
a kind of symbiosis or mutual penetration of the sacrificer and 
his sacred fire leading to their sacrificial identification. This 
identification will last throughout the rest of the life of the sacri- 
ficer and its effects will reach out even beyond his death. This 


127. Cf. SatBr VI. 6. 3. 17 and KatyaSS XVI. 4. 44. 

128. This can be inferred from the fact that SatBr VI, 6. 1, 22 is against 
the usage of other ritualists of offering for the diksd in the ukhyagni (as in Katya- 
SS XVI. 4. 45). It wants the offerings be made on the dhavaniya before this 
fire enters the ukhd. In this way the fire of the dhavaniya will enter the ukhd, 
becoming the ukhyagni, already powerful with the offerings. 

129. Cf. SatBr VI.1.3.20 

130. As inferred by KatyaSS XVI. 6.7 : somd’virodhena vd tat pradhanyat 
(“the Diksa rites for the building of the fire-altar should be performed without 
any conflict with the rites of the Soma sacrifice”), (tr. H. RANADE) 

131. Cf. KatyaSS XVI.5.26. 
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explains why this year-long diksé can only be taken once in a 
- life-time and can even be omitted in such cases as when the 
yajamana has kept the ukhyagni alive for a whole year for some 
previous occasion!*, orif he has already performed for a whole 
year some other Soma sacrifice or the agnihotra'®, or if he has 
already experienced a kind of initiation by being exceptionally 
born after thirteen months of gestation rather than the usual 
ten'*4, To maintain this time unit is indispensable, but once the 
sacrificer has, in one way or another, been through it and been 
fortified by it, itsrepetition isno longer necessary. In these cases, 
then, the construction of agnicayana may start immediately after 
the kindling of the ukhyagni. Let us go back now to those rites 
which the yajamana has to perform during the period of his initia- 
tion and begin from the time when the ukhyagni is installed in its 
‘womb’85_ When his ‘portable fire’ is ready, the sacrificer puts 
it on himself, so to say. To do so, he must take certain precau- 
tions not to be prematurely burnt by his intimate closeness to 
the fire. To this end, he hangs around his neck, while pronounc- 
ing as usual a suitable mantra!8*, a golden disk which symbolizes 
the sun attached as a pendant to a necklace made of twenty 
‘beads—and which will later be embedded in the base of the 
agnicayana about to be built!8’, This disk is identified with the 
sun?38 and with truth (satya)1*. By putting it on himself, the 
sacrificer indentifies himself with it and absorbs its power and 
strength. Thus he identifies himself with the sun and so acqui- 
res its power, by wearing an object made of a metal which 
represents this, and therefore, the fire of the three worlds. This 
act is a preliminary necessary safeguard for him to continue 


132. Cf. KatyaSS XVI.6.9 referring to SatBr [X.5.1.65 
133. Cf. KatyaSS XVI.6.10 and 11. 


134. Of. KatyaSS XVI. 6.12. KatyaSS XVI.6‘13 gives the alternative 
n this last case to having a diksd of six months instead of that of one year. 


135. Cf. above p. 206 of this chapter and the corresponding text. 

136. The manira is taken from VajSam XII. | as prescribed in KatyaSS 
CVI. 5.1. 

137. Cf. KatyaSS XVI.5.1 and SatBr VI.7.2.1. 

138. Cf. SatBr VI.7.2.1. 


139. Cf. SatBr VI.7.1.1. 
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with the other rites. What is required of him, on this occasion, 
is that he enter in an intimate and deep relationship with his 
fire, that he handle it, raise or lower it, carry iton him, in a 
way that the two get used one to the other, become friends and 
eventually identified with one another. However, the sacrificer, 
man that he is, even if consecrated and strengthened by the 
various rites which he has already performed as paterfamilias'*° 
and by the rites of the diks@ which he has gone through so far, 
is not as yet strong enough to bear such intimate contact with 
the sacrificial fire concentrated in the ukhd. ‘The golden disk 
placed in front of the more sensitive, and hence more vulnerable 
part of the body, that is, the zone immediately beneath the 
navel}, serves as a kind of protection and asa source of strength 
to the yajamana at a time when the rites of the diksd are deepen- 
ing his identification with his sacrificial fire and therefore with 
the sacrifice in its entirety’, 


Thus protected and strengthened, the sacrificer who in the 
meantime has prepared a special seat (dsandi) on which to put 
the flaming ukhd"™®, lifts the ukhd by means of two pads made of 
entwined straw smeared with clay lest they should catch fire! 
and puts it on the seat with the proper mantras'*5. Again he lifts 
it up from there by means of a kind of netting made of six ent- 
wined strings of reed-grass which is tied in such a way as to 
enable him to hang it from his neck and rest it on that part 
of his body covered and protected by the golden disk. 
After having thus lifted itup, he turns towards the East and 
raises it above his head, as high upas his arms can reach, and 
then lowers it to the level of his waist, as low as the length of 


140. It should be remembered that the agnicayana and its diksd were per- 
formed after the first Soma sacrifice. 

141. Cf. SatBr VI.7.1.8-11 where various reasons are given for the choice 
of this position of the golden disc. Anyway this is a very vulnerable and impor- 
tant spot for yoga and other types of bodily asceticism. 

142. Cf. SatBr VI.7.1.3-5. 

143. Cf. SatBr VI.7.1.12ff. where there is the description of the seat dsandi, 


its shape, its material, its measurements etc. This seat is, significantly, higher 
than the throne of Soma. 


144, Cf. SatBr VI.7.1.15 f. and 26. 
145. Cf. KatySS XVI.5.3-5 with the mantra taken from VajSam XII.2. 
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the string around his neck allows. By this gesture, the yajamdna 
places his fire in heaven, identifying it with thesun and at the 
same time giving the sun the energy it needs to be kept and 
sustained in its heavenly rounds. By lowering it, he ensures that 
the rite turns to his advantage so that it will not only be profit- 
able for the cosmos but also for him.* 


Of course, no one today believes that meteorological and astro- 
nomical phenomena are governed by ritual acts. Surely the sun 
rises and sets even without the potent gestures of the Vedic rite. 
Yet, according to those who believe in it, this rite is capable of 
capturing the energy which is manifest in the universe and in 
its dynamics, and of reproducing it in a concentrated manner 
in the sacred act of the rite to strengthen man and his cosmos. 


{c) The Rite of the Steps of Visnu (visnukramah) and other Rites : 


By these rites performed on the ukhé which is thus further 
energized by its identification with the sun, the yajamdéna com- 
pletely assumes in himself the provisional fire, absorbing its heat 
and energy through his umbilical zone protected and strength- 
ened by the golden disk. Thus, he has acquired sacred power 
and is made one with the Divine. He is thus ready to perform 
another rite which, because of its power and significance, has 
had a great deal of influence on later mythology. The yajamdna, 
identified with the three worlds and with the irradiating energy 
of the sun, carrying the ukhyagni which is he himself and at the 
same time the entire universe, takes three steps while reciting 
four mantras. These are the three steps of Visnu : (visgukrama) 147 
which have found such deep echo in later Hindu tradition. 
However, their ritual performance in the Brahmanas has a differ- 
mt meaning from the one found in Puranic literature. While 
n the latter the three steps are normally taken by an avatdra of 
Visnu, namely Vamana in the form of a dwarf, with which the 
jupreme God conquers, or re-conquers, the three worlds from 
he dominion of the Demon Bali, here in the Brahmanas, they 


146. Cf. SatBr VI.7.2.9 with reference to VI.7.1.8. 


147. Cf. SatBr VI.6.4.1 and especially VI.7.2.10 with KatyaSS XVI, 
lL ff. 
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have an eminently creative significance and attest to the reali-. 
zed identification, of the yajamdana with his fire. “These Devas,. 
as the being (bhdiva) of Visnu, strode on these worlds....Now, 
this same Visnu is this sacrifice; and he who is this sacrifice is. 
indeed this same Agni who is in the ukhd. Into it the Devas. 
changed themselves (i.e. made themselves like it) and strode. 
through these worlds. So also this yajamdna, having made him- 
self as it (i.e. Agni) , sttides through these worlds’’!“. The sacri-. 
ficer is now totally one with his Agni, and therefore he is also, in 
a certain sense, Visnu himself. Hence following in the footsteps. 
of the Deities who by virtue of the very identification creatively 
strode through the worlds, the sacrificer, turned towards the 
North-East!#, re-enacts this divine action and thus obtains the 
objects of his desires, such as offspring, freedom from his ene- 
mies 15° ascension into heaven!, identification with Parjanyal®? 
and the like!5, 

After having taken these ritual steps with the flaming ukhd 
in his hand, the sacrificer performs on the ukhd itself the vdtsapra 
rite which consists in the recitation of certain Rgvedic verses. 
taken from the Yajurveda!®4, This rite is complementary to the 
preceding one inasmuch as it is intended to infuse life in what. 
has been created'®5. For every action performed in the first rite 
there is a corrresponding action in the second. This correspond- 
ence symbolizes, respectively, the infusion of the life-breath 


148. SatBr VI.7.2.10 f. . .etad vai deva visqur bhiitvemam lokan akramanta... 
[]10/] sa yah sa visnur yajfiah sah | sa yah sa yajfto’yam eva sa yo’ yam agnir ukhdyam: 
etam eva tad devé dtmanam krtveméml lokan akramanta tathaivaitad yajamdna etam 
evdtmdnam krivemdml lokdn kramate [{/11//. 

149, Cf. SatBr VI.7.2.12. For the meaning of the direction North-East see: 
above} notes 113-115. 

150. Cf. SatBr VI.7.2.13: 

151. Cf. SatBr VI.7.2.14 ff. 

152, Cf. SatBr VI.7.3.1ff. 

153. Cf. SatBr VI.7.1.1 ff. for the whole adhyaya which describes the diksé 
and what it can obtain. 

154. Cf. VajSam XII.18-29 referring to RV X.45. 1ff. and explained by 
SatBr VI.7.4.1 ff. 

155. Cf. SatBr VI.7.4.1 (end)...athaivaitad yajamano visqukramaih prajak 
Srstvd tabkyo vatsaprendyusyam karoti || 
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(prana) into matter, the placing of the Deities at the head of 
‘their respective worlds, and the positioning of the luminaries 
according to the various times of the year. In fact, ‘‘as by the 
steps of Visnu (visnukrama) Prajapati created this world, by the 
watsapra (he created) Agni (the fire); as by the steps of Visnu 
he created the air, by the vdtsapra he created Vayu (the wind) ; 
as by the steps of Visnu he created the sky, by the vdtsapra he 
created: Aditya (the sun); as by the steps of Visnu he created 
the quarters, by the vétsapra he created the moon...’"5* and -so 
on. This correspondence is applied to the various divisions of 
time, its months, fortnights, days and nights etc. Hence the 
two rites are to be performed alternately. Theoretically, the 
visnukrama should be performed during the first half of the year 
when they create the worlds and the vdtsapra during the second 
when they create the corresponding Deities'®?. In practice, 
however, except for the first day of the diksd and the day after 
it is completed, they are performed on alternate days. On the 
two days mentioned, both rites are performed—so that ‘‘he (i.e. 
the sacrificer) encloses the universe on both sides, between the 
day and the night when he is about to create and when he has 
created it’’458, It is interesting to note how the accompanying 
manwas make it clear that the rites of the renewal of creation, 
performed on the ukhdé, are not a mere commemoration of what 
once took place at the beginning of time—‘‘in illo tempore’’—but 
give birth to a new creation here and now : “This is the reason 
why the visnukrama and the vdtsapra are performed : by them he 
(i.e. the sacrificer) creates all this’’!5® 

Another rite which the yajaména must perform with the sacri- 
ficial fire while it is still mobilein the ukhd, is to take it for a 


156. SatBr VI.7.4.7 : ..visaukramair vai prajapatir imam lokam asrjata vdtsa- 
brendgnim visaukramair vai prajdpatir antariksam asrjata vdtsaprena vdyum visnukra- 
mair vai prajapatir divam asrjata vatsprenddityam vispukramair prajapatir difo’ srjata 
vatsaprena candramasam....etc, 

157. Cf. SatBr VI.7.4.11 f. with the corresponding note of J. EGGELING, 
inh. l., p. 287 (SBE, vol. XLI, pt. III). 

158. SatBr V1.7.4.12 ..athaivaitad yajamana idam sarvam prajanayisyamsca 
wrajanayitod cahordirabhyam ubhavatak parigrhnati |] 

159. SatBr VI.7.4.7 (end of the text of note 157) tad _yad visnukramavdtsapre 
bhavata etad eva tena sarvam srjate |] 
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drive in a chariot for a short time’. This toois a rite which 
must be performed daily throughout the whole year of the 
dikéa, when the fire, therefore, has still no fixed abode. 

In the evening, at sunset, the ashes accumulated during the 
day, in the performance of the rites of the day, are gathered 
with care!*! and new fuel is added for the night. This process 
is repeated very early in the morning at sunrise’. This is done 
every night and every morning throughout the initiatory 
period to ensure a prosperous and unending succession of 
‘days and years in the family of the sacrificer. 

There are many more things which could be said about this 
important rite but we must now pass on to pravargya, an- 
other optional rite, which is performed for three days while the 
preliminary rites of the second or third Soma sacrifice of a yaja- 
mana are going on. We will deal with pravargya now, in spite of 
the fact that it is performed before agnicayana, to bring out 
the similarities between its ritual vessel, the mahdvira, and the 
ukha described in this chapter. 


169. Cf. SatBr VI.8.1.1 ff. 
161. Cf. SatBr VI.6.4.1. 
162. Cf. SatBr VI.6.4.2 (end) & 3. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


RITUAL HEAT IN THE PRAVARGYA 


Besides the ukhd, we find in the Brahmanas another ritual 
vessel, whose material, way of being made and baking, resem- 
ble very closely those of the ukhd. The similarities between the 
two are such that they can easily lead oneto think that’ they 
must have influenced one another. This vessel is the mahdvfra, 
the chief implement of the pravargya rite’. 

We have already had several occasions to refer to this rite - 
found since the Rgveda, and it is important from our own point 
of view because of the central and decisive role heat plays in 
it—particularly that which is localized in the mahdvira or, as it 
is also called, gharma meaning, as we have seen, ‘heat’. The pra- 
vargya, like the agnicayana, is an ancillary rite in the Soma 
sacrifice, and like it too, cannot be performed during the first 
sacrifice of a new yajamana. He has to wait for his second or 

third Somayajfia. Though in practice, the Pravargya is well inser- 
ted within the whole complex of the Soma sacrifice and occu- 
pies a well determined place related to the upasad (another 
offering of milk with verses), it appears to be an autonomous 
whole and gives the impression of having been originally an 


1. Cf. J.A.B. van BUITENEN, The Pravargya, Poona (Deccan College), 
1968 (op. cit.), Although this is a good monograph based on the ritual texts 
some of the interpretations cannot be accepted fully. Cf. also G.U. THITE; 
op. cit., p. 125 ff. and R. N. DANDEKAR, SK, op. cit., vol. II, pt. I pp. 
18 ff. and 166 ff. for the Srautic texts, and W. CALAND & V. HENRY, 
op. cit., vol. I, par. 128 f. 
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independent rite which only subsequently was inserted into the 
more complex ceremony of somayajiia. 


This impression is confirmed by the status attributed to it by 
the liturgical texts which prescribe its rules and mantras. There 
it appears as forming one whole and it is discussed after the 
exposition of agnisfoma, whereas it is hardly even mentioned at 
the place where it should be. It is mentioned by practically all 
the four Vedas and their Brahmanas and Srauta Sitras and at 
its performance priests of all the four types of mantras take part.? 
Since the heavier part of the rite is performed by adhvaryu, it 
is his Samhitas, with their exegetical and ritual literature which 
. treat of it in greater depth and with an abundance of details,— 
the Brahmanas commenting on the mantras recited by the priests, 
and the Sitras prescribing and explaining, as usual, the ritual 
rules to be observed’. 


The place assigned to Pravargya in this literature is indicative 
of the great respect and circumspection with which, at least in 
theory, it was treated. It was rated asa ‘mystery’; one Sitra 
calls it ‘dranyaka’ (belonging to the forest)4. This reference to 
the forest, traditional place for meditation and spiritual retreat, 
gives it that mysterious, mystical, character of the teachings 
imparted there.® It is surely not by chance that the Taittiriya 
School deals with the mantras and the Braéhmanas of Pravargya in 
the section devoted to the Aranyakas, a place which can be com- 
pared with that given to Pravargya by the Satapatha Brahmana 


2. Cf. AitBr I.18-22 (I, 4.2-5) and KausBr VIII. 3-7 which are dedicated 
to the description and commentary of Pravargya; and also GopBr II.2. 6 
summarizing the quoted AitBr. The three of them mostly comment upon the 
rks formulas recited in the rite. Satapatha Brahmana and Taittiriya Aranyaka 
have a detailed narration of Pravargyain Kanda XIV and in Kanda IV 
respectively, 

3. Cf. a selection of the texts in SK, vol. II, pt. I, p. 18 ff. and 166 ff. and 
in J.A.B. van BUITENEN, The Pravargaya, passim. The first of them takes as 
its basic text Baudh4yana Srauta Siitra (BaudhSS) while the second follows 
the Apastamba SS (ApSS). We add the Bharadvaja Srauta Sitra (BharSS) 
and Manava SS (ManSS). ' 

4. Cf. ManSS IV.8.1. 


5. Cf. J.A.B. van BUITENEN, op. cit., p. 1. 
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which deals with it immediately before the Brhaddranyakopanisad, 
and with that given to its mantras by the Vajasaneya Samhita 
as immediately before the JSopanisad*. Pravargya, while 
remaining essentially a rite, touches a high point ofspirituality— 
and hence its mysterious, mystical character. This fact makes of 
itakind of bridge between the ritual aspect of Brahmanic 
religion and its more spiritual, philosophico-mystical aspect— 
‘something which can be very well said of the Aranyakas. 

Another feature of this rite which enhances its mysterious 
and mystical nature is its secrecy. The whole rite, from its very 
Start, is surrounded with the greatest discretion, both when the 
implements are prepared—something which is done behind closed 
‘doors, often in an interior enclosure—or when its meaning is 
being explained. Moreover, it requires a special initiation with 
‘special provisions for study, -so that not all priests can partici- 
pate in it. To be taught the ‘mystery’, the novice must be a 
man of proved competence, already versed in the Vedas, and 
interiorly pure, without sin. Hence, a master who possesses this 
kind of knowledge must be careful to whom he imparts it and 
can accept as his disciple only someone with whom he is closely 
acquainted, or who is a member of his own family or is very 
‘dear to him, otherwise he will incur the wrath of Indra’, This 
injunction also indicates that this secret knowledge is so full of 
meaning that often not even the officiating priests themselves 
are fully aware of its extent. 

In actual fact the pravargya is a relatively simple rite. The 
‘secrecy which Indra demands would not be of interest to us, 
were it not that, apart from this, the rite is unusual also in the 
large quantity of heat required to make the mahdvira, and in the 
ritual offering. This heat is also an index of its sacredness, hence 
the safeguards with which the rite is surrounded including the 
secrecy which shrouds many of its features as well as all the 
precautions which surround every concentration of the Sacred 
to protect it, Jest anyone should approach it indiscriminately. 


6. Cf. VajSam XXXVII-XXXIX. IsaUp. is the XL. Cf. also A.B. 
KEITH, The Veda of the Black Yajus School entitled Taittiriya Samhita, op. cit., 
p. CXXIV. 

7. Gf. SatBr XIV.1.1.26 quoted below, in notes 33, 59, 60, 63 of this chapter. 
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We notice, however, that the secrecy with which this knowl- 
edge is kept and the special initiation spoken of by the texts 
concern only the officiating priests and not the yajamdna 
who perhaps participates in the rite only when the pre- 
liminary rites and the kindling of the sacred fire are over. This 
is something rare and is in itself already an indication that 
pravargya goes well beyond the limits of a Vedic normal rite. 


1. The History of Pravargya : 


The whole pravargya complex has two distinct parts : the pre- 
paration of the earthen implements, especially mahdavira, and the 
rites which are performed on the latter as soon as it is taken out 
of the furnace. These include the offering of hot milk to the 
ASvins, and repeated in the evening and so for three consecutive 
days preceding upasad®. It comes to a solemnend at the noon of 
the third day before the start of the other more engaging cere- 
monies of somayajfia, such as the animal sacrifice offered to 
Agni-Soma, the possible construction of angnicitt, the pressing 
of Soma, etc. At its conclusion, the ritual implements used in 
the rite, especially the earthen ones, and particularly mahdvira, 
are carried in procession to the uttaravedi, arranged in the form 
of a man and ‘buried’ there. Or else they are taken to an island 
and after a last rite of farewell, are abandoned. 


One cannot help noticing a contrast between the simplicity 
of the actual offering of hot milk, and the relative complexity 
of the other rites having to do with the preparation, use and 
disposal of the ritual implements, particularly of mahdvira. This 
led some to think that pravargya is a fusion of what originally 
were two distinct rites: the normal offering of hot milk to the 
Aégvins, already present in the Rgveda, and a perhaps non- 
$rautic rite which consisted in the preparation, unction, adora- 
tion and disposal of a ritual vessel, or perhaps of an earthen 
figure more or less in the form of a man. The word ‘mahdvira’ it- 
self (lit. ‘great hero’) retains the connection between the ritual 
vessel and this human figure. In any case, the secend supposed- 
ly independent rite could have been the first recognizable ins- 


8. Cf W. CALAND & V. HENRY, op. cit. par 51, 67, 72, 73, 76, 77. 
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tance of a pijd made to a marti, that is a ritual offered to an 
image of the Deity®. The idea of seeing in the second part of 
pravargya, a piijd made to a mfrti is certainly an interesting 
suggestion and worth taking into consideration provided, however, 
that it is not pushed too far. In fact, the ‘two’ distinct rites, 
which this theory is obliged to postulate, do not seem to be as 
distinct as one could easily be led to believe. Moreover, the ‘two’ 
_ parts of Pravargya may have already formed one whole in Rgvedic 
times even though, probably, in a different way from that fixed 
by the Brahmanas, and Sitras!®°. Moreover, the fact that a ritual 
implement is exalted to the rank of a great Deity while still 
being treated as a mere offering, pertains to that very process of 
divinization and cosmicization which, as we have seen, forms 
part of the evolution of the ritual proper to the Brahmanic 
sacrifice and, therefore, is no sure indication that the two rites 
have been inadequately fused. 
~ On the contrary, pravargya, asa unit, was originally a morning 
offering to the Agvins and perhaps only at a later stage in the 
Indian tradition was it officially incorporated into the ceremony 
of the Pressing of Soma. Indeed, to judge by the myth which 


9. Cf. J.A.B. van BUITENEN, op. cit., p. 23 ff. “. .Not only does the name 
Mahavira demonstrate that the artifact is thought of as a person, also the shape 
of the moulded clay artifact, however, inchoate, is recognizably human...” 
Nevertheless, to justify his idea the Author has to suppose a fusion of ‘two’ 
different rites; ““One cannot fail to recognize in the scene and the litany the 
dramatic evocation of a theistic sentiment, directed(...) to a concrete. God 
in the icon here and now (...). But immediately after this both intimate and 
spectacular worship of the image, the nature of the rite changes abruptly. 
(...) The recitation of the Hotar(...)already announces that the mahavira. 
is just a vessel and the God Gharma of an instant-ago a sweet milk draught for 
the Agvins(...). From the above exposition the conclusion emerges that in the 
Pravargya we have basically the coalescence of two distinct rites. The first, 
not necessarily the oldest, is the ceremony of the actual shaping, baking, anoin- 
ting, adoring and disposing of an icon in which the Great God is immanent; 
the ceremony itself reminds us of typical “Hindu” rites ...). The other is an 
old Rgvedic and Atharvavedic rite(...) offered to the Asvins” (p. 26 f.). We 
will see Jater the reasons why we cannot accept this theory. Anyway that a 
Great God can become a sweet draught for offering is something which ennob- 
les the sacrifice rather than diminishes it. . 

10. Cf. in the previous chapters II and III p. 27 note 12 and pp. 65-66 
with notes 14,16. 
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presents it to us, this incorporation did not take place without 
opposition on the part of the more traditionalist. The myth, is 
very significant in this respect. The way it is articulated is some- 
what strange—as many sophisticated myths are—and is pregnant 
with motifs susceptible of various interpretations. So let us delay 
a little to describe it in its entirety before we attempt to inter- 
pret it in the light of the successive phases of the corresponding 
rite; 


(a) The Myth: 


The myth, as it is presented in the Satapatha Brahmana, 
starts with the session (satra) for a somayajfia held at Kuruksetra 
on a night of full moon, by a select group of Deities including 
Indra, Agni, Visnu, Soma, Makha, Visvedeva, but not—and 
this is said explicity—the Agvins!!. All these Deities are connec- 
ted, in one way or another, with pravargya!?—also, and especial- 
ly, the absent Aévins, the heavenly twins, who were its first 
beneficiaries.1° 

After the usual preparations, the Devas desire a deeper knowl- 
edge of the sacrifice they are about to perform. So, they enter 
into a contest among themselves to see who will succeed in 
being the first to attain the end of the sacrifice. The means to 
be used are the usual religious ones: éapas, yajfia, faith and 
asceticism’, The palm of victory will be luminous glory to be 
then shared by the rest of the group'®. The winner is Visnu, a 


11. Cf. SatBr XIV.1. 1.1 : devd ha vai satram niseduh | agnir indrah somo 
makho visaur vigve deva anyatraivasvibhyam |] 

12. Agni is the Receiver of the first Pressing in the morning because he is 
the Sacrificial God par excellence; Indra is the Receiver of the second Pressing, 
at midday, because he reconquered it from Visnu (see below), Visnu is the 
Receiver together with the others of the following upasad, because he conquered 
the sacrifice first. Soma is present because it is in his Pressing that the Pravargya 
is offered; and Makha is there because it is the sacrifice’s head. The ASvins, 
who are so drastically and explicitly excluded, are the Receivers of the Pravargya 
itself. 

13. Cf. above ch. II, p. 26 ff. 

14. Cf. Sat Br XIV.1.1.4 te hocuh | yo nah framena tapasd Sraddhaya yajitena- 
hutibhir yajtasyodrcam purvo’vagacchat.... 

15. Cf. SatBr XIV. 1.1.4 (end) : .. sa nah Srestho’sattad u nak sarvesdm 
Saheti tatheti |] 
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Deity relatively new to the Pantheon, who begins to acquire 
prominence precisely because of this victory,'* for which he be- 
came the sacrifice.1’ But Visnu is puffed up by his triumph which 
sets him on his way to becoming the Supreme God, and forgetting 
the agreement to share his glory with the rest of the group, he 
takes up his bow and three arrows for self-defence and with- 

draws to a place apart, waiting and at the same time resting, 

erect and with his head reclined on the end of the bow. The 
other Deities, defeated, sit around him, keeping a respectful dis- 

tance from him, not daring to reclaim their share of the glory’, 

Then, some ants (varmi), of the upadika species, offer to help 

them to recover the lost sacrifice in return for the gift of 
finding food and water even in the desert.1® The Deities agree. 

So the ants secretly approach Visnu and start gnawing away at 

the bowstring. Finally it snaps, and the end of the bow on which 

Visnu is confindently resting his head, is suddenly cut loose and 
severs his head clean off*°, With a ‘ghrn’ sound, the head falls 

and becomes the sun®!, while the rest of the sacrificiat body of 
the Deity lies stretched out (ra-vrj) pointing towards the East.2? 

Hence the names ‘gharma’ and ‘pravargya’. Visnu, still resplen- 

dent even though decapitated is admired by the Deities and 
finally recognized to be the ‘Great Hero’; hence the name 

‘mahdvira’*s, . 

Again the Deities enter into a contest to take possession of the 
beheaded yet glorious sacrificial body of Visnu. The winner 
this time is Indra who reaches him first and stretching himself 
out on him, limb on limb, takes on himself the glory of Visnu.24 

16. Cf SatBr XIV, 1.1.5: ..tad visguh prathamak prapa (‘‘Visnu reached 
it first in fulness”, ) : 

17. Cf. SatBr XIV.1.1.6 : ..sa yah sa visnur yajiiah sah quoted again below 
in note 43 of this ch. 

18. Cf. SatBr XIV.1.1.7. 

19. Cf. SatBr XIV. 1.1.8. 

20. Cf. SatBr XIV, 1.1.9 : ..visnoh Sirah pracicchidatuh { mentioned again 
in note 54 below. 

21. Cf. SatBr XIV, 1, 1.10 : ..tad patitvasdvadityo’ bhavad. 

22. Cf. SatBr XIV.1.1.10. 

23. Cf. SatBr XIV. 1.1.11 commented below on p. 238 with note 91, 


24. Cf. SatBr XIV. 1.1.12. 
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Makha does the same and is, in histurn, taken on by Indra. 
Hence the latter’s Vedic name of ‘Maghavat’ which is explained 
as being the exoteric form of Makhavat (possessing Makha)?*. 
The Deities, then, now in possession of the sacrifice through 
Indra, their leader, proceed to toil round it (fram) and enjoy the 
headless body as it is*. Indeed, it seems that they take their 
delight precisely because it is headless. They divide it into three 
distinct parts : the morning-pressing, the midday-pressing and 
the afternoon-pressing which they then share among themselves in 
accordance with their needs. To the Vasus and Agni is offered, 
with the gdyatri, the morning one; to the Rudras and Indra, 
with the tristubh, the midday one; to the Adityas and Visvedeva, 
with the jagati, the evening one*’. 

While the Deities go on, thus satisfied, with their ‘headless 
sacrifice’ (apasirsnd yajitena), there appears on the scene a 731 of 
the Atharvan family, Dadhyafic Atharvan, who having spied 
on the Deities from afar, now knows about the mystery of the 
sacrificial decapitation®. He knows too how to put the head 
back on the Soma sacrifice and offers to demonstrate it to the 
Deities. These, however, there and then turn him down. What 
is more, far from permitting him restore the head to the sacri- 
fice, Indra forbids the 7si from divulging the secret for other- 
wise he would cut off his head. Indra is overheard by the 
Afgvins who, we recall, were absent from the somayajfta and 
understanding that Dadhyafic Atharvan knew a great liturgical 
secret went to him and insistently begged him to disclose to 
them the secret of how to make the sacrificial body whole | 
again. The rsi hesitates for he fears the anger of Indra, now the 
Lord of the Gods. But the ingenious Asvins devise a stratagem 
by means of which they replace the rsi’s head with that of a 


25. Cf. SatBr XIV. 1. 1. 13. 

26. Cf. SatBr XIV. 1. 1. 17 (end) 

27. +Cf. SatBr XIV. 1. 1. 15-17 (see previously note 12). 

28. Cf. SatBr XIV. 1. 1. 18 : dadhyan ha vd ‘atharvanah etam sukram etam 
yajitam vidattcakdra yathd yathaitad yajfasya Sirah pratidhiyate yathaisa krtsno yajito 
bhavati |/ . 

29. Cf SatBr XIV. 1. 1.19 : ..sa hendrenokia dsa | etam cedan yasmd ’anu- 
brityds tata eva te Siraschindyam iti |] 
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horse® so that when Indra, enraged at the transgression of 
his command, makes good his threat and cuts off the 
talking head, they, the heavenly doctors, can casily return 
him his original head.*! When Indra sees that the secret 
is now out, he accepts in his own name and in that of the 
other Gods, even though reluctantly, the re-incorporation 
of the ‘head’ in the Soma sacrifice by means of the pravargya 
rite. Still, he demands that the yajamdna should not perform 
this rite until at least his second or third sacrifice of Soma 
under penalty of having himself and his possessions burnt to 
ashes**, He also lays down severe conditions for the eventual 
selection of disciples to be initiated into this secret knowledge.** 


(6) The Interpretation™ : 


Even though the myth does not directly concern us, it is 
significant enough to have it narrated in such detail. It seems 
to refer to the time when pravargya—a simple morning offering 

‘to the Agvins—was incorporated into the whole complex of 
the Soma sacrifice offered to other Gods. It also reflects 
the resistance to it on the part of the traditionalists who 
maintained thatit was possible to continue performing the 
Soma sacrifice as they had always done, without any addition 
of any sort. They had always regarded the rite of the three 


30. Cf. SatBr XIV, 1, 1, 23. 

31. Cf. SatBr XIV. 1.1. 25. The talking head of a horse is a Rgvedic topic 
(cf, RV 1.116, 12) mentioned again in the Upanisads (cf. e.g. BrUp II. 5. 16 
ff), 

32. Cf. SatBr XIV. 2.2.45 : tam yat prathamayajite pravritjyat | eso ’sya tap- 
tah Susucdnah prajaf ca paSsin§ ca pradahed atho ahuh pramayuko yajamanak.... 

(“and were he to perform the pravargya at the first Soma-sacrifice, that (Maha- 
vira)of his when heated and ablaze, would burn up his family and cattle and 
also his life... .”) (tr. EGGELING). In ib, 44, it is suggested the idea of the 
performance to be postponed to the second of third Soma sacrifice of a yaja- 
mana. The implications of this important passage are left for another occasion. 

33. Cf. SatBr XIV.1.1.26. See it again in note 7 and notes 59, 60 and 63 
where the text will be quoted in extenso. 

34. We give here an interpretation that can be considered different from 
our line of research, and which will be explained in the following volume on 
this topic. By not insisting here on the concentration of heat and sacrality we 
donot deny it; we will only give here a different point of view not in contrast 
with the other. 
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Soma-pressings perfectly complete in itself without needing 
any ‘head’ to be joined to it. Moreover, the inclusion in a 
rite already so potent by itself, of still another rite which is as 
potent as pravargya, could give rise—as in fact happened—to. 
an excess of sacred power causing problems within the 
performance of therite®5, 


It is but natural that, in a world where it is believed that 
the sacred energy of the rite must be maintained in equilibrium, 
there should be feared a danger in fusing two rites, each one 
of which is already full by itself of sacred energy. But if one 
wants, in spite of this, to have the two together, it is essential 
that this equilibrium is not disturbed. Thus, the innovators 
take recourse to a stratagem and present pravargya as the head. 
of Soma sacrifice. But, in so doing they implicitly suggested 
that the Soma sacrifice was itself without head and in need to 
have one. Hence, the mythof the. falling of the head of Visnu 
with the consequent restoration of it in the form of pravargya. 
In fact, there would have normally been no reason to consider any 
somayajiia which is perfectly complete in itself, as lacking anything, 
let alone a head ! On the theoretical level, the explanation as 
to how the principal sacrifice came to be deprived of its head 
is, therefore, left to the myth. To the explanation given by the 
myth, there is added another: agnistoma (or any other kind of 
Soma Sacrifice) normally consisting of three principal pressings. 
Since the sacrifice is thus divisible by three, it was not difficult 
for the masters of liturgy to present it as incomplete because 
the number three itself is incomplete, lacking as it does ‘the 
fourth’. This ‘fourth’ is the element which is more subtle, spiri- 
tual and ‘mysterious’ than the other three and is none other 
than pravarg ya**. 

The idea however that the sacrifice lacked a head was not 
immediately accepted. The myth itself tells us that the Gods 


35. Excess of heat and sacrality will be the topic of the second volume of 
this research. 

36. Often in Indian speculations the number three is completed by a fourth 
one, remaining subtle and impalpable. Cf. e.g. the final nasalization of the 
sacred syllable AUM or the fourth status (turiyd) of Upanisadic realization. 
(cf. e.g. MandUp). 
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were engaged in the Soma sacrifice in its ‘normal’ form and 
satisfied with it as it was, even though, according to the myth, 
it was ‘‘without a head’’. The fact that the Gods are said to 
still persist in celebrating the Soma sacrifice in the traditional 
way even though it is ‘incomplete’, and seek to suppress the 
knowledge of ‘how to restore the head to the whole of the 
sacrifice’’?, records the opposition encountered by those who 
wanted to introduce the new rite. However, the innovation did 
take place through a compromise which could at least retain 
the idea that, even without the addition of a new head, the 
sacrifice was once complete: pravargya can be added only after 
the yajamana has offered his second or third Soma Sacrifice.*® 
Another thing which is of interest in the myth isthe explicit 
mention of Kuruksetra®*®. Whether the place was really that in 
actual fact or not, is of no importance here, but its explicit 
mention could perhaps be an indication that the myth wants to 
link this innovation in the Soma Sacrifice to that great move- 
ment of ritual and doctrinal renewal for which Kuruksetra is so 
dear to both the Vedic and Epic Indian tradition. At this point 
it is interesting to note how a ‘learned myth’ can reveal not only 
the actual state of affairs which gave rise to it but also all the | 
doctrine which serves it as support. It is significant that it is 
during a sacrificial session held there that the Gods, mostly the 
traditional ones, spontaneously feel the need to acquire a 
‘deeper knowledge’ of what they are about to do. In this sense, 
the Gods associate themselves with the sentiments of a society 
whose religion had reached the limit of exteriorization and now 
feels the need both for a re-systematization of its religious patri- 
mony and for deeper understanding of its significance on an inner 
and spiritual level beyond the normal ritual requirements. ‘The 
Gods, significantly, want to know more just in Kuruksetra 


37. Cf. SatBr XIV. 1. 1. 17-19 (mentioned above in notes 26, 28 and 29). 

38. Cf. SatBr XIV. 2.2. 44 already hinted at in note 32 and KausBr 
VII. 3. 

39. Cf. SatBr XIV. 1.1.2 : tesém kuruksetram devayajanamasa ]|.... 

40. Cf. the importance of Kuruksetra in Vedic literature and especially 
n the Puranas in G. BONAZZOLI, “‘Places of Purdnic Recitation according 
o the Purdna-s”’, Purana, XXIII, 1 (Jan., 1981), Varanasi (All-India 
<ashiraj Trust), pp. 48-61. : 
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where the Indian tradition says that Vyasa undertook the 
monumental work of systematizing the Vedas and the Maha- 
bharata.“ 

Another indication of the ‘actuality’4? of the myth is that, in 
the divine contest, the winner is a ‘new Deity’, namely Visnu 
who up to that time has not held any prominent place but who 
precisely because of his victory and his identification with the 
Cosmic Sacrifice, begins to soar high in the Vedic Pantheon. 
“Indeed Visnu, he himself (becomes) this sacrifice’’*?. Thus the 
myth presents pictorically what isalready known from another 
source, namely, that the wind of reform which is blowing over 
Brahmanic India has brought in its wake a ‘mysterious’ under- 
standing of the sacrifice and its effects. The first concrete result 
is the realization that it is possible for one who possesses such an 
understanding to become identified with the Sacrifice itself. 
The possessor of this knowledge is, in the myth, Visnu, who 
becomes, by the fact that he came to know the cosmic Dyna- 
mism at its highest form, the Supreme Deity above all the other 
Gods. Indeed, Visnu goes on to become the Highest God in the 
‘Vaisnavite’ Pantheon and in the new Brahmanism which is 
known today by the name of Hinduism. The ‘wise man’ can 
also identify himself with the sacrifice and by so doing tran- 
scend Death, the common fate allotted to the other members of 
his species. 

The myth’s purpose is not only to teach this deeper saving 
knowledge. Its principal purpose is to justify a liturgical re- 
form and especially to explain how it is that a sacrificial session, 
which, up to then, was considered complete, all of a sudden finds 
itself obliged to admit that it is “without a head’’. At the same 
time, the myth points out the danger in which spiritual exalt- 
ation, unless adequately controlled, can put him who experie- 
nces it. Visnu was the only one among the Gods who was cap- 
able of reaching to the depths of the sacrifice and identifying 


41. Cf.G. BONAZZOLI “The Dynamic Canon of the Purana-s”, Purdpa, 
XXI, 2 (July, 1979), Varanasi (All India Kashiraj Trust), pp. 116-166. 

42. By ‘actuality’ we mean the contemporaneity of the event with its 
account in the myth. 

43. SatBr XIV. 1. 1. 6 quoted in note 17. 
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himself with it, but “was unable to sustain its glory’’4* just as 
many of the new ascetics were unable to do.“ Visnu became 
proud and decided to keep the knowledge he acquired all to 
himself. This is a dramatic way of expressing another conse- 
quence of the interiorization of the ritual, namely the realization 
that, true knowledge cannot easily be communicated since it lies 
hidden in the depths of a live experience. Visnu has won for 
himself “the depths of the sacrifice’? with his personal effort, 
‘which, even if he wanted, he could not pass on to the 
others. Direct knowledge of the Truth is now a personal ex- 
perience which one needs to acquire for oneself and make one’s 
own. Thus in the second divine contest when the Gods rushed 
to the fallen Visnu toextort the secret from him and understand 
the sacrifice**, the victory did not entail a ‘mystical’ identific- 
ation with the sacrifice, since Indra’s knowledge was only, as if 
it were, second-hand—directly of Visnu himself but only 
indirectly of the sacrifice‘. 

This ‘learned myth’, however, besides exposing the conseque- 
nces of the interiorization of the ritual and of a deepened _per- 
sonal knowledge of the sacrifice, covers also the changes in the 
liturgy. In other words, it moves on two levels simultaneously, 
the ‘mystical’ and the ‘liturgical’. This is the reason why it 
continues to present the Gods asengaged in the Soma sacrifice 
even though they have reached, won for themselves and assi- 
milated, a more profound understanding of it. After having 
divided among themselves the traditional offerings, in the way 
prescribed by the rite itself, they are perfectly satisfied since 
they do not consider the supposed lack of anything else to be 
decisive*®. This is what was probably happening also at the 
human level in the great Soma Sacrifice celebrated at Kuruk- 
setra at the time. It was being performed, most likely, in the 
traditional manner, with the upasad in the first three days and 


44, SatBr XIV. 1.1.6 ..taddhedam yaso visnur na Sasaka samyantum. . 

45. Cf. SatBr XIV. 1. 1.6 (end) ..tad idam apyetar hi naiva sarva iva yasah 
$aknoti samyantum |] (‘and so even now not every one can control that (love of) 
glory of his’’.) (tr. EGGELING). 

46. Cf. SatBr XIV, 1.1.12 quoted in note 24, 

47. See also in Conclusion, p. 280 with note 31 ff. 

48. (Cf. e.g. J.A.B. van BUITENEN, op. cit., p. 16 ff. 
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the three pressings and libations of Soma three times a day. No - 


need was felt for any additions to the ritual. 


This great sacrifice at Kuruksetra, remembered in different :. 


. ways by all the later traditions as a point of transition between 


the preceding age and kaliyuga, besides having unified ina - 


systematic way the traditional cultural and religious patrimony 
of the Vedas was also a theatre of liturgical innovations. Thus 
itis not unlikely that on that occasion there was inserted into 
the complex of somayajfia also the offering of the gharma in 
honour of the Agvins by some group of dissident rsis. The story 
is narrated only briefly in the Satapatha and is not found in the 
other Brahmanas. It is also variously interpreted “°. We cannot 
exclude the possibility that the fusion of therites was an attempt 
to reconcile two rival groups. It is not unreasonable to see in 


the rsi Dadhyafic Atharvan of the myth the mediatorin this — 


dispute who offers Indra the possibility of reconciling the 


‘dissident’ group by inserting the latter’srite in the main Soma-— 
group by g 


yajtia under the title of “‘the head of Makha.”’ But the mediation 
was a difficult affair. At first, the traditionalists, through Indra 
their spokesman, refuse. Indra, at least at first, not only refuses 
to incorporate the gharma tite but even forbids the very idea to 
be made known. He threatens to have the head of whoever 
divulges it cut off. This drastic punishment—which in the 
Upanisads and elsewhere becomes the penalty of defeat in 
philosophical disputes—has a profound ritual import and al- 
ready serves to give in outline the new level to which a dispute 
of this kind is going to be shifted. The traditionalists are con- 
vinced that what they are performing is a complete sacrifice with 
no missing ‘head’. If, therefore, the innovators want to add a 
new ‘head’ as charged with sacred heat and full ofmystical 
significance as is pravargya—so powerful in fact that itis capable 
of assimilating and identifying the priest with sun—this will 
evidently lead to a dangerous excess, which can only be balan- 
ced by the loss of the head either of the one who performs the 
combined sacrifice or of the sacrifice itself. The Gods—and the 
traditionalists—seek to avoid this but they are finally obliged to 
‘yield. The very existence of the myth is proof of that. The 


49. Cf. SatBr XIV.1.1.18 ff. quoted previously in notes 29-31. 
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myth, in fact, isnarrated by those who by now have succeeded 
in imposing the fusion of the two rites, so that the Gods (that is 
the conservatives) are already aware that theirs is a sacrifice 
without a head, without sap and intrinsic sweetness (madhu), 
and yet continue to delight in it as it is anddo not want to admit 
defeat to the innovators. Nonetheless the bringing together 
of these rites had its advantages, especially at a time 
when, as we have seen, it was necessary to generate much 
more sacred heat than in previous times when a greater faith 
and the immediacy of the sacred action.were enough to 
surmount the difficulties presented by the opacity of the 
sacrificial matter which had to be transformed®®. Hence the 
idea of fusing the two rites, after the initial resistance to it was 
finally accepted with a pledge on the part of the priest to 
respect, as much as possible, the injunctions of secrecy given by 
Indra. 

Here however a new difficulty arises. Pravargya is performed in 
honour of the Asvins5! who, as we-have seen, are explicitly said 
to be absent from the Soma sacrificial session5?. It is to them, 
and in secret, that the sweet (madhu) doctrine about the ‘restor- 
ation’ of the head to the sacrifice, is taught, which may mean 
that it was the task of the mediating rsi to teach the represent- 
atives of the devotees of the Agvins themselves about the advant- 
ages and the way of this fusion. After having convinced the Gods 
that their own satra was incomplete, the mediating ssi has to 
explain also to the Aévins that the gharma of their rite is not the 
‘only one to represent the sun (known already from antiquity as 
“the gharma of the Agvins’’) 53, but also the head of Visnu cut 
off by the bow has the same claim. He then equates the two 
rites representing the sun and present them as the same ‘head’ 
which has to be “‘healed’’®4. The rsi in fact knew that this was a 
doctrine that the Asvins, being the physicians of the Gods, could 
undoubtedly value. Both factions have to see that there is a 


50. See above in Ch. IV, p. 97 ff. 

51. Of. RV VII. 70.2. 

52. Cf. SatBr XIV.1.1.1 (quoted in note 12) and ib. XIV. 1. 1. 15-17 
{note 27} whee the Agvins are not mentioned. 

53. Cf. AV XI. 5. 

54. Cf. SatBr XIV.1.1.9 (note 20 and 21). 
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sound basis for the proposed fusion (even if artificial) and at the 
same time that they have to be satisfied with this way of recon- 
ciling their differences. This fusion could produce much greater 
sacred energy, provided one knew how to confine it within 
certain limits and thus diminish its perils. 

The imparting to the Agvins of the secret doctrine of the 
integration of Pravargya into the body of one of the most im- 
portant Brahmanic rites is, moreover, the imparting of the same 
doctrine, with its recondite meanings, to the priest whose task 
it is to perform pravargya together with upasad of agnistoma. This 
doctrine has, however, to be imparted in secret and surrounded 
with many precautions. A concentration of energy is extremely 
dangerous and only those who are spiritually strong—that is, 
strengthened for the purpose—can bear it. 

We shall now pass on to see in some detail some of the more 
salient features relevant to our study, and begin with a preli- 
minary of the rite, namely the initiation and instruction into its 
secret doctrine. 


2. The Intermediate Initiation (avadntaradiksa)**: 


The texts speak of two distinct avdntaradiksés in the Soma 
sacrifice, each one of which is linked in one way or another with 
pravargya. The first is a simple initiation which the yajamana and 
his wife must undergo to welcome the arrival of Soma and per- 
form pravargya. It consists in the repetition of certain formulas 
and in retaining the power of the hymns of yajus by tightly 
fastening the belt and closing hard the fists®®. At this time the 
water is boiled on gaérhapatya which will be used during pravargya 
which follows. Immediately after this initiatory rite some Sitras 
prescribe certain rites to be performed on the Soma _ plant with 
some of the hot water just mentioned, after which one 


55. The avantaradiksa is dealt with in BaudhSS VI. 3-5 (SK vol. II, pt. I, 
p. 67 ff.) andib. IX. 19f. (SK, vol. II, ptI, p. 18 ff.). Cf. for a complete 
exposition from the ApSS integrated with variants from other Srauta Sitra 
J.A.B. van BUITENEN, op. cit., appendix I, p. 137ff., which is the basis of 
our reconstruction. 

56. Cf. KatyaSS VIII. 2. 4. f; ManSS 11.2. 1.6-8; BaudhSS VI.19; etc. 
Cf. also, besides J.A.B. van BUITENEN loc cit., W. CALAND & V. HENRY 
op. cit., p. 66. 
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proceeds to the offering of pravargya if this is to be performed.®” 
This avantaradiksd, therefore, does not seem to be directly linked 
to pravargya as such, but is rather a further consecration, added as 
an ‘intermediate’ (avdntara) initiation, meant to purify and 
strengthen the sacrificer at the moment when he is about to 
come into a more direct contact with Soma. When pravargya 
was later introduced, this avdntaradiksé was probably considered 
tobe a sufficient purification and a powerful enough vrata 
even for pravargya. Still, this initiation clearly forms part 
of the Soma sacrifice complex and is undergone in any case, even 
when pravargya is not performed®s, 


However, when the texts of the Yajurveda School speak of 
pravargya they generally mention at the end of their exposition, 
another diksé which, though also called ‘avdntaradiksa@’ and 
though including the recitation of some of the formulas and 
the performance of some of the rites proper to the preceding 
initiation, is much more complex and seems to be completely 
independent of the agnistoma sacrificial complex®®. It requires 
a whole year although there is no hint in the Soma rites of 
such a long waiting period. Moreover, from what we can make 
out from the Sitras, this kind of initiation is optional and req- 
uired only for one who wishes to acquirea deep knowledge of 
the ‘mysteries’ ‘in their most hidden meaning. This is perhaps 
the reason why the one who has to undergo the initiation is not 
the yajamdna as one would expect, but usually the officiating 
priest. Itis the adhvaryu who, if he so desires, may ask a com- 
petent master to disclose to him the inner meaning of the rite 
he may be called upon to perform. We must admit, however, 
that this restriction is less clear in the rules prescribed by the 
Satapatha Brahmana®, 


57. Cf. KatyaSS VIII.2,6-13 mentioning Pravargya in v. 14 and ManSS 
IT.2.1.9 ff. with the mentioning of Pravargya also in v. 14, 

58. Cf.W. CALAND & V. HENRY op. cit., p. 66 and J.A.B. van BUITE- 
NEN, op. cit., p. 41. 

59. Cf SatBr XIV.1.1.26 which gives instructions for the diksé at the begin- 
ning of its exposition of the rite, and ManSS IV. 7. 1ff. (and almost all the other 
Siitras) that described the diksd at the end. 

60. Cf. SatBr XIV, 1, 1. 26 . Quoted in extenso in note 63. 
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We really cannot say whether this special initiation was 
already known at the time of the first Vedas, when pravargya 
was offered at dawn and evening to the Agvins but probably 
was not yet linked with Somayajita. We get to know about it as 
soon as pravargya is linked to the equally potent Soma sacrifice, 
and when the doctrine regarding the conjunction of the two 
rites, considered to be a ‘mystery’ (dranyaka), needs to be ex- 
plained arid handed down. This diksé appears to be a unique 
phenomenon in the world of the Vedic ritual in which an initi- 
ation is generally given, at the beginning of every sacrifice, 
to the yajamana who arranges for the sacrifice and not to the 
priests whom he invites to officiate at it. In this particular case, 
on the contrary, the Sitras and, to a lesser extent, the Satapatha 
Brahmana, insist that it is the officiating priest who is tounder- 
go this initiation. We can deduce that this priest is the one who 
acts as adhvaryu from the fact that it is only in his texts that we 
find the rules for the initiation, while the Brahmanic texts of 
the other Vedic groups practically ignore them.*! This initi- 
ation could be interpreted to be a special consecration to render 
the officiating priest fit to deal with greater ritual energy and 
to enable him to counteract the excess of the sacredness which 
he will have to contact during the celebration of pravargya®. A 
closer look at the texts, however, gives one the impression that it 
is disconnected from the actual performance of the rite. It seems 
to be concerned more with teaching the enquirer its ‘mysterious’ 
meaning than with giving information about the subtleties of 
its material performance. It remains true, however, that many 
of these initiatory rites also aim at concentrating on the person 
being initiated a quantity of ritual energy, much greater than 
the normal one, to enable him to officiate with greater effici- 
ency and bear the burden of his deepened mystical knowledge. 

We have already said that the master who gives instruction 
during the avantaradiksa is directly responsible for the moral 


61. Cf. SatBr XIV. 1. 1. 27 ff. The two Brahmanas of the RV ignore it. 
The Sitra, however, mentioned the rules for the initiation, those of the RV 
included. 

62. This interpretation can be allowed if one takes into consideration 
SatBr XIV. 1. 1. 27 ff. It appears also in J. A. B. van BUITENEN, op. cit. 


app. I. 
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and spiritual welfare of his disciple—who, in any case, must 
already be a person highly skilled in the technique of 
handling sacred things and endowed with great moral 
virtues. Hence the master must be particularly careful 
whom to choose as his disciple. It is for this reason that the 
Satapatha Brahamana warns: “One must not teach this (i.e., 
pravargya) to any and every one, lest Indra should cut off his 
head; but one may only teach it to one who is a member of his 
family, or a well-known friend or who is well versed in_litur- 
gical matters’’®, The initiation is as difficult for the master as 
it is for the disciple. It is the master who is to observe under 
vow certain rules of abstinence for three nights, for it is he who 
is to be interiorly fortified to be able to utter a secret so charged 
with sacrality. The number three is significant for it stands for 
the three principal seasons of the year which, in their turn, 
stand for the sun. Thus, by his abstinence, a further idenifica- 
tion is brought between the gharma and the sun*. Moreover, 
the master must reinforce his vow by ‘taking a sip of hot water’® 
to witness to his resolution ‘to teach as a tapasvi’. It is he, 
more than the disciple, who must refrain from eating meat, 
precisely for the same reason. On the contrary, it is the dis- 
ciple who is to observe certain tabus—but even here it is not 
said that these rules are not tobe observed by both master and 
disciple. In any case, these tabus, and other prescriptions, are 
to preserve the purity of the disciple (and also of the master) 
by keeping him away from impure objects and persons and to 
accumulate inhim the sacred energy of the sun. Since pravargya 
is centred on the gharma and the gharma is identified with the 
sun, all the ceremonies are carried out in strict relation to the 
sun. Hence the diksa of pravargya, where the disciple seeks to 
enter into a direct and personal contact with the sun, is par- 
allel to the diksa of agnicayana where the yajamana seeks to be 


63. SatBr XIV.1.1.26 tan na sarvas md’ anubr ityat | enasyam hi tad atho nen- 
ma’indrah Siras chinadad iti yo nveva jfidtas tasmai br ityad atha yo ’niicdno atha yo 'sya 
priyah syanna tveva sarvasmd ’iva |] (mentioned in notes 7 and 33 and 59 and 60). 

64. Cf. SatBr XIV.1.1. 28 tisro ratrir vratam carati | trayo vd ’rtavah samvat- 
Sarasya samvatsara esa ya esa tapati esa u pravargyas tad etam evai tat prindti tasmat.. 

65. Cf. SatBr XIV. 1. 1. 29 taptam dcdmati tapasvy anubrava iti....The 
water used in the pravargya is always hot. Cf. also BharSS XI, 5. 4. 

66. Cf. SatBr XIV. 1.1.29 ..amdftsdsy anubriite tapasuy.... 
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identified with his fire. Here also, one of the ‘mysteries’ of 
pravargya and its diksd is this identification of the initiate with 
the sun. However, because the sun is a centre of sacrality 
which is much more powerful and dangerous than the fire, 
the intiation to pravargya must necessarily be different from 
that to agnicayana. The initiate cannot surely acquire the same 
confidence with the mahdvira as the yajamana can with the ukhy- 
agni®?, In the two cases, in fact, the relation is quite different: 
in the former case, the initiate is to be related to nothing iess 
than the sun, while in the latter case, the yajamdna is to be 
related to a fire ‘made according to the measure of a man’ 
(which explains why the measurements of its vessel are taken 
from those of the palm of his hand). It is with the sun that 
the initiated must cover himself now, in a kind of disguised 
assimilation with it, to ensure an effective exchange of sacred 
energy with it, and it is the sun which he will later have to 
manipulate to make, venerate and offer as the mahdvira. How- 
ever, the sun, as a source of sacred energy, is more difficult to 
handle than the fire. To accumulate in himself this energy, 
the initiate must not even look at anything which is associated 
with darkness like, for example, the uninitiated or those who, 
in any case, cannot be initiated such as women and Sadras®. 
For the same reason, he cannot look at impure animals (such 
as dogs and crows), blood, corpses and food which is unsuit- 
able to be offered in sacrifice. Women, fédras, impure animals 
and the like represent evil and darkness. To avoid them is to 
avoid “mingling good and bad, light and darkness, truth and 
falsehood’’®. Moreover, he must not weaken the effect of the 
heat of the sun on him by wearing sandals, using umbrellas, 
riding on wheel-carts” or wearing clothes’? It is clear that 
by this injunction nothing is allowed to come between the 
initiate and the sun or between him and the earth which is the 


67. Cf. previously ch. VII, p. 209 ff. 

68. Cf. ApSS XV. 20. 

°69. SatBr XIV. 1. 1.31 ..necchriyam ca pdpmdnam ca nej jyotif ca tamagf ca 
net satydnrte samsrjaniti || 

70. Cf. ApSS XV. 11-12 (cf. a summary in J.A.B.van BUITENEN, op. 
cit, app. I.) 

71. Cf. SatBr XIV.1. 1. 33. 
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recipient of the sun’s rays. It is for this reason that a Sitra 
prohibits him from climbing trees (for these offer shade) and 
another from going down into a well??. Significantly enough, 
the novice is not allowed to take a bath or study with wet 
clothes on?8—actions which, on the contary, are meritorious in 
normal diksdé of a brahmacari. If he accidentally gets wet in the 
rain or finds himself in places still wet because of rainfall, he 
has to immediately expiate his fault by reciting a suitable 
mantra.™4 The Satapatha adds that, during the day, he should 
neither spit nor urinate lest he should defile the sun, or weaken 
it?®, Finally, many texts forbid him from drinking from earthen 
vessels’*.’ The Satapatha explains the reason for this last prohi- 
bition by saying that on earth many lies are told and by drink- 
from a vessel made of earth, one comes in contact with untruth”. 
We have just seen how the initiate must always keep in touch 
with the earth and avoid even wearing sandals ! This apparent 
contradiction could be explained by the fact that while the earth 
is the recipient of light and solar heat, an earthen vessel is made 
of earth which is mixed with water which diminishes the earth’s 
power and heat. For sacred use, such an earthen vessel must 
first pass through the fire but, as we have seen, it is 
probable that for natural use it was only dried in the sun’. 
Hence the prohibition clearly concerns earthen vessels 
made of ‘raw’ earth which has not been baked. It is from 
such vessels that the initiate and his master are forbidden 
to drink. Another prohibition imposed on the initiate is that he 
should not sleep during the first night of his diksa and during the 
more important lunar phases of the year of his instruction. This 
prohibition is somehow intended to instil in the disciple 


72. Cf. respectively Baudh SS IX. 19 and BharSS XI.21. 


73. Cf. BaudhSS IX, 19 and also J.A.B. van BUITENEN op. cit., app. I, 
par 6, note 4, p. 139. 


74, Cf. J.A.B. van BUITENEN, op. cit, app. 1, par 7, p. 139. 
75. Cf. SatBr XIV. 1. 1.33. 
76. Cf. SatBr XIV. 1. 1. 30 ..emmmayapayi.. . 


77. Cf. SatBr XIV.1. 1. 30. .asti vd’asydm samsrstam iva yad asyam 
irtam vadati tasmad amrumayapayi 
78. Cf. above ch. IV, especially p. 94 ff., fn. 34. 
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a kind of rejection of the night and its power to weaken 
solar energy”. 

Also to reject the night and intensify the power of the sun and 
of the initiate, rites are performed the first evening of the diksé 
and the following morning. After the afternoon prayers in his 
place. of seclusion in the jungle, the disciple is led blindfold to 
his master’s house where he is not allowed either to sleep or lie 
down during the whole night. On his being led back to the 
jungle the following morning, his eyes are uncovered and he 
is made to rest them on six or seven objects designed to augment 
his spiritual power, such as, the sun, the fire, water (probably 
hot), gold, etc. At night, he must not touch food or, if he does, 
the food must be illumined by a fire.8! The Satapatha Brahmana 
on the contrary enjoins him to eat only at night, the food being 
illumined by a fire®?, 

When all these conditions have been fulfilled, the instruction 
is imparted by the master to his disciple and repeated, verse by 
verse, by the latter, both of them sitting around the fire ritually lit 
in the morning, and holding in their hands darbha or diirvad grass. 
Since this diks@ ends with the teaching of the texts which concern 
pravargya, one could very well ask whether the previous streng- 
thening of the disciple was meant to counter-balance the burden 
to be imposed on him by this sacred knowledge, or whether it 
was meant to prepare him as future priest for the performance 
of pravargya. In any case, during the course of instruction 
and at the end, the disciple must offer his master certain gifts 
as recompense (daksind) which the master is not to pass on to 
anybody else immediately but only after aday or two have 
elapsed so that they have time enough to leave on him the 
imprint of their luminous energy®*. | 

This intermediate initiation, as we have said, may last a whole 
year. Actually it generally lasts a whole year, that is, the mea- 


79. Cf. the comment of J.A.B. van BUITENEN op. cit., p. 40: “..a denial 
as it were of the night when the sun’s power vanishes’’. 

80. Cf. ApSS XV. 30.9; BharSS XI.21 (J.A.B. van BUITENEN, op. 
cit. p. 138 f.). 

81. Cf. Ap SS XV.20. 11. 

82. Cf. SatBr XIV.1. 1.33 towards the end. 

83. Cf. SatBr XIV. 1.1. 32. 
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sure of time the sun takes to make a complete revolution. A year 
is therefore taken to be the standard duration of this initiation, 
and this has a further means of strengthening the identification 
of the year with the sun, the sun with pravargya, and pravargya 
with the future officiating priest**. However, some Sitras allow 
that it be prolonged till the instruction be completed, and this 
can take upto seven years®5, 

A rite, among the preliminaries of pravargya and very signi- 
ficant from our point of view, is that which concerns the making 
and baking of mahdavira, It is this rite which we shall now proceed 
to examine. 


3, Mahavira and How to Make and Bake it: 


Mahavira is the vessel around which revolves the entire cere- 
mony of pravargya.** It is through it that the identification of the 
priest with the sun, about which we have spoken so far, takes 
place. Thus, all the efforts of the priests to put in concrete prac- 
tice the mystical teachings are concentrated on the way it is 
made. 

Mahavira reminds us very much of ukhd of agnicayana, so much 
so that it is difficult not to see a reciprocal influence of the one 
on the other. Even though this may be true of their preparation 
and the process of baking, their distinct shape and use clearly 
testify to their distinct and independent origins. Each one un- 
doubtedly gets its distinctive characteristics from within the 
context of the ritein which it is used—characteristics, there- 
fore, which are peculiar to one and not to the other. This is 
particularly true of mahdvira which, as gharma, goes certainly 
much further back in the history of the Vedic cult. It is the 
original tripartite form of mahdvira, unquestioned by any 
Brahmana, which is to be held responsible for the attempt, not 
lways accepted, of making three ukhas*’. Again most likely it is 


84. Cf. SatBr XIV.1. 1.27 samvatsaravdsine ’nubrityat {| esa vai samvatsaro 
1 esa tapaty esa u pravargyas tad etam evaitat prinati |] 

85. Cf. ManSSIV. 7, 8 where the option is of one year, three, five, and even 
en. Cf. also ApSS XV. 21.2. 

86. Cf. for a complete description of the making of mahdvira J.A.B. 
in BUITENEN, op. cit’, ch. 3, p. 9 ff. and p. 55 ff. 

87. Cf. previously in ch. VI, p. 195 and note 83. 
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the material out of which ukhd is made that provides the alter- 

native for making mahdvira out of clay, when the metal, of which 

it was originally made, is found no longer suitable for the 
‘modified form of the ritual. 

When the Pravargya rite was included in Somayajfia in the 
general movement of systematization of the cult, through which 
Vedic culture passed in a certain period of its history®*, it 
was already undergoing an internal metamorphosis. Its 
profound symbolism demanded greater heat than before, to 
translate it into practice, greater than the melting point of 
gold or of other metal used up to then. We have seen how prie- 
stly reflection on the liturgy led to the realization that sacred 
heat is one of the most tangible bases for the efficacy of the rite 
which led the experts to consciously augment this heat to ex- 
treme degrees. One of the rites in which this heat was concen- 
trated more and more was precisely pravargya, a rite which 
already from ancient times demanded extra heat®®. Now its 
incorporation into the Soma sacrifice, where its significance as 
‘head’ of the sacrifice is further emphasized by a new identi- 
fication with the sun—not only as the gharma of the ASvins™ but 
also as the head of Visnu shot outin the sky and turned into 
the sun®!—brings forwards its newly found mystical significance 
by an increase in heat during the heating of the offering. The 
only material which can resist this amount of heat is this mix- 
ture of clay used to make ukhd and the bricks for agnicayana. 
The same mixture, more or less modified to meet the liturgical 
requirements, is therefore substituted as material for the three 
mahdaviras and the other implements of the rite. That this material 
is a substitution for the original metal can be inferred from the 
fact that its substitution must be duly justified by the Brahmanic 
authorities. Since ‘‘some ask, ‘Seeing that the offering to the 
gods is made in wooden vessels (vdnaspatya) , how is it that this 
(gharma) is offered in one of clay?’ ’’® the Brahmanic theore- 


88. Cf. previously in ch. IT, p. 27, fn. 12. where the offering to the Agvins 
is mentioned as being hot as its specific characteristic. Cf. also p. 224ff. above. 

89. Cf. e.g. AV XI.5.11. 

90. Cf. RV V.30.15 quoted in note 12 of ch. II, p. 27. 

91. Cf. SatBr XIV.1.1.11 quoted above. 

92. SatBr XIV. 2. 2.53 : tad dhuh | yad vanaspatyair devebhyo juhvaty atha 
kasmad etam mramayenaiva juhotiti.. 
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tician replies on the basis of the Foundation-rayth which we 
have just described and by recalling the life-sap which flowed 
from the severed head of Visnu and fell to the ground, so that 
only by gathering it from the earth—hence the clay—can it be 
reintegrated into the divine body®. But he suggests also a more 
subtle and at the same time more practical reason, namely, the 
inadequacy of the original metallic material to bear the high 
degree of heat which is now required in the rite: ‘“‘If in fact 
it were made of wood, it would burn; ifof gold, it would dis- 
solve; if of copper (loka), it would melt; if of stone, it would 
burn the handling-sticks’’®. 

Once the change of material is approved and sanctioned, 
the making of the implements is added to the ggoup of prelimi- 
nary rites, adequately modified partly on the pattern of ukha®®. 
The material is ritually collected (sambhdéra) more or less in 
the same way as for ukhd, only that the animals which accom- 
pany the procession to the place where the clay and the 
various types of soil are to be dug out are more suited to the 
internal requirements of the rite. These animals are a goat 
suckling a male kid, which will be particularly used for milking 
later, and the unfailing horse®*. The mantras which are recited 
during the collection are slightly different from those recited for 
ukhé and invoke Savitr, the Agvins, Pusan, all of whom are 
more or Jess linked to pravargya either as recipients of the 
offering or as personifications of the Sun with which the gharma 
which is to be constructed will be later identified®”. 

This material consists, more or less as in the case of ukha, of 
clay, earth dug out by a wild boar .(which is associated with 


93. Cf. SatBr XIV.2.53 (end) : ....yajiasya Sirsacchinnasya raso vyaksa- 
ratesa ime dydvaprthivi *agacchad yan mrd iyantad yad Gpo’sau tan mrdascapam ca mahd- 
trah kria bhavanti.. 

94. SatBr XIV.2.2.54 : sa yad vanaspatvah syat | pradahyeta yad hirapmayak 
yal praliyeta yal lohamayah syat prasicyeta yadayasmayah syat pradahetparisdsdva- 
hatsa evaitasmd/atisthata (“he himself submitted’’) tasmdd etam mramayenaiva 
thoti // (that is why they offer by means of an earthen vessel). 

95. Cf. SatBr XIV.1.2.1 ff. till the end of XIV.2.4.17. Cf. also J.A.B. | 
an BUITENEN, op. cit., p. 55 ff. Cf. also Ch. VII, p. 192 f. 

96. Cf. ApSS YV., 1.6. 

97. Cf. SatBr XIV.1.2.7 £ J.A.B. van BUITENEN, op. cit., p. 56, par. 2 

1otes prayers addressed also to Indra and to the Maruts. 
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Visnu of whom it will be an avatéra)®*, earth taken froma 
termitary (in honour of the mythical ants which helped to cut 
off the head of Visnu)®, certain plants sacred to Indra (these 
vary according to the schools), hairs of the goat which provides 
the milk, and hairs from a black antelope’s skin which, spread 
out on the place of the collection of the material, receives the 
ingredients, Everything is collected with the recital of for- 
mulas which link the ingredients to Prajapati and his creative 
seed!°!, To these should be added the goat milk which will be 
used, after the vessel is made and baked, to cool mahdvira and 
which is linked to the heat (Sucd) which poured out from the 
severed head of Visnu’®?, Thus, the clay, the earth of two 
kinds, the plan@, the animals’ hairs and the goat milk amount 
to the same number of elements (that is, five) which, at least 
according to the Sukla School, is the characteristic number of 
the sambhdra of the first Fire-altar!®. And here too—and we 
are following here the same school as represented by the Sata- 
patha Brahmana—the reason is the same: the identification of 
the collection with the year (which is composed of five seasons) , 
and the year is the Sun’ and Brhaspati!®. 

98. Cf. SatBr XIV.1.2.11: atha varaha vihatam | The legend which follows, 
connected also with the mantra pronounced during the collection of this type of 
earth (VajSam XXXVIL. 5), recalls the story of the mythical boar Emusha who 
raised the earth from the water (Cf. ch. VI, note 20). 

99. Cf. SatBr XIV.1.2.10 giving as meaning the legend previously repor- 
ted (cf SatBr XIV.1.1.8 quoted in this chapter in note 19). 

100. Cf. SatBr XIV.1.2.12. The black antelope’s skin is assimilated to the 
sacrifice itself in SatBr XIV.1.2.2 (yajfto vai krsadjinam); Manu II.23 connects 
it geographically with the ‘country of sacrifice’ contrasted with the ‘country of 
the foreigners’ (mleccha) : krsuasdras tu carati mrgo yatra svabhdvatak | sa jiteyo 
yajitiyo deso mleccha desastatah parah || 

101. Cf. BharSS XI.2.7. 

102. Cf. SatBr XIV.1.2.13 : athdjaksiram | yajfasya. Sirsacchinnasya sugud 
akramat tato’ ja samabhavat tayaivainam etac chucd samardhayati krtsnam karoti.... 

103. Cf. SatBr 11.1.1.12 previously quoted in ch. VI note 30. The ingre- 
dients collected for the ukhé have, however, somehow different characteristics; 
cf. ch. VII, p. 192 ff., notes 69 and 70, 71. 

104. Cf. SatBr XIV.1.2.14 : tanvd’etan pafica sambharantsambharati | pankto 
yajfiah panktah pasuh paficartavah samvatsarasya samvatsara esa ya esa tapaty esa u 


pravargyas tad etam evaitat prinati.. 
105. Cf. SatBr XIV.1.2.15 : . .esa vai ee aeere ya esa tapaty esa u pra- 
vargyas tad etam evaitat prinati tosmad: 3 
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Finally, the material is wrapped in the antelope skin and 
taken to the sacrificial hut, within a special enclosure, to be 
handled and cooked safe from the prying eyes of the uninitia- 
ted, especially of those who can in no way be initiated, such 
as §idras and women", At least according to some schools, the 
earthen. pots can be then prepared and made only by the 
adhvaryu to the exclusion even of the yajamdana. In fact, one 
Siitra begins its description of pravargya by the formulas which 
are to be recited by the yajamdna after the rite of the prepa- 
ration and baking of these pots is already completed—which 
is a sign that the yajamdna appears on the scene only at 
this precise moment of the ceremony’, This is well in accor- 
dance with the secrecy and the mysteriousness of the rite, 
particularly where mahdvira is concerned. 

When the material is deposited in its assigned place, the 
horse which by now has already taken a great part in the rite, 
is led to it and made to breathe on it while the priest recites a 
verse. This verse gives us to understand that it is this very breath 
of the horse which gives the material all it needs to become 
the head of the sacrifice: ‘‘give life, Prana, abana, vyana, sight, 
hearing, mind, voice, body, strength...”2°8 After the clay has 
thus been further strengthened with vital energy, the adhvaryu 
begins to knead the clay, softening it with boiling water per- 
fumed with resin (whenever water is used in pravargya it must 
be boiling) and with the goat milk which, originally, was 
perhaps directly milked on to it. 

The kneading of the clay is performed with a series of pre- 
cautions which are not required anywhere else. This is already 
indicative of the profoundly sacred character of the vessel which 
is being made. Not only is it made in a secluded place— even if 


106. Cf. ApSS XV.1.1-6 summarized in J.A.B. van BUITENEN, op. 
cit., pp. 55-57. 

107. Cf. J.A.B. van BUITENEN, op. cit., p. 55, par. I, note 3. “BaudhSS 
has the ‘formal opening’ after II.1 [i.e. after the preparation of the Mahavira }. 
This means that the [Yajamana] had no need to appear until after all of I. 
‘namely the making of mahavira], which in turn means that the rites of the 
’ were strictly the Adhvaryu’s office, or, more likely, simply not held, as the 
yaraphernalia was already there’. 

108. BharSS XI. 2.9. 
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not ina place covered with a roof because the sun must 
always shine on mahdvira—and far from the inquisitive eyes 
of the uninitiated, but also the adhvaryu himself, who, in making 
it, must observe special regulations. He must not breathe over 
it lest he should pollute it, and therefore he must keep his face 
turned away from it. He must not handle it with his bare 
hands but must use a pointed stick made for the purpose!®?. 
He must see to it that it is always in the sun and that he 
does not let his shadow fall upon it while he is working on it, 
If he does not succeed in finishing his work before sunset, he 
must interrupt everything and take up his work again the 
following day when the sun is shining!". No darkness, not even 
the suspicion of the approaching night, can overshadow the 
making of the vessel. 


There are three mahdviras to be made, and, although in the 
rite only the first is really used, this number is never brought 
into question, in contrast to what we have seen is the case with 
ukhé. Moreover, each one of them is equated with one of the 
three worlds, the terrestrial, the atmospheric and the heavenly1!” 
and linked, from the very :beginning, with one of the three 
famous metres which accompany the offerings of Soma in the 
morning, noon and afternoon, that is, with the gdyatri, the 
tristubh and the jagati respectively", Their shape is characteri- 
stically theirs and differs both from that of ukha@ and from that 
of any other container of libations. Mahdvira, faithful to the 
name “head of Makha” given to it by the Sukla School, 
resembles a head, whose top part, wide enough to receive the 
offerings, is slightly round.™4, 


109. Cf, J.A.B. van BUITENEN, op. cit., p. 59, I, par 7, (end) where 
these restrictions are summarized from various Srauta Siitras (as BaudhSS, 
BharSS, ApSS, etc.) but omitted by ManSS and KatyaSS. 

110. Ibidem. 

111. Cf. BharSS XI, 2.18 ff. and ApSS XV.2.4-12. 

112. Cf. SatBr XIV.1.2.22 ff... zjave tvety asau vai loka rjuh satyam hy rjuh 
Satyam esa ya esa tapaty esa u prathamah pravargyas....(same for vv 23 and 24 for 
the ‘antariksa’ represented by Vayu and for this world represented by Agni). 

113. Cf. BharSS XI. 2.24. ; 

114. Thus is the form of a mahdvira I saw in the Museum of the Vaidika 
Samfodhana Mandala (Pune, Tilak Vidyapeetha Nagar) and this is alsostated 
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Only when the shape is ready, does one proceed to hollow 
out. its interior, with the same bamboo stick which served to 
knead and give shape to the clay, so as to make a place for the 
offering. Thus hollowed out, the three parts of the vessel are 
joined from the inside forming one container", 

When the first mahdvira is finished, it is set apart in the sun 
so that this solidifies, strengthens and infuses its energy into 
its own symbol,"¢ while the adhvaryu proceeds to make 
the other two as well as the spoons for the offering and 
the other implements which have to be made of baked clay 
including some bricks for agnicayana, if this is going to take 
place’, But not all of these implements are made to the ac- 
companiment of the recital of formulas. Silence and the recital 
of formulas alternate, and this has for its purpose—as we said 
already when we were dealing with ukhé and its accessories—to 
incorporate into the implements of the sacrifice both the visible 
and manifest part of prajapati and his transcendent, undefined 
and ungraspable part!48 after which the implementsare cleaned 
by means of intertwined stalks of grass recalling, here again, 
the Foundation-myth when the sap which flowed from the 
severed head of Visnu propped and was gathered in the grass*!, 
Finally, the implements are ready for their great trial by 
fire when they are put into the furnace. As usual, however, 
they are first fumigated—the significance of which, as we have 
already explained, is to avoid the sacred fire entering into 
lirect contact with something which is still raw, that is, with 
vhat still totally belongs to the profane world!2°, 


2 SatBr XIV, 1.2.17 which maintains that the mahdvira is the head of Makha. 
A.B. van BUITENEN, op. cit., p. 11, suggests that itis “the rough form of 
man sitting crosslegged....”’. 
115. CfBharSS XI.3.1. 
116. Cf. BharSS XI.3.2. Cf J.A.B. van BUITENEN, op. cit. p. 59 for a 
mplex description including many Srauta Sitras. ; 
117. Cf. BharSS X1.3. 3-8 and also Ap SS XV.3.8. ff. 
118. Cf. SatBr XIV.1.2.18.Cf. the same alternation of silence and formulas 
ch. VII, note 95 for the ukha’s and the agnicayana’s bricks, 
119. Cf. ApSS XV.3.15 
120. Cf. ApSS XV, 3.15. As parallel of this fumigation see ch. VII, 
198. And for the avoidance of the contact of the ‘raw’ with the sacred fire, 
: my already quoted article “The Role of Heat....” 
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The fumigation is carried out, as for ukhd, with horse dung.¥*1 


However, here the required number of dung balls to be burned. 
is not laid down, nor is anything said about the need to have a 
kind of combustible material which, while associated with the 
Sun, is at the same time devoid of power. Rather the 
stress here is on the energy which the horse dung has in itself. 
It must be of a horse in its full physical vigour and particularly 
strong!**, The mantras recited on this occasion call on Mitra 
and Varuna, the protectors of the Law, to strengthen the sacri- 
ficial implements by their power!*. The fire used to burn the 
dung is taken from the garhapatya!™. To be fumigated, the three 
_mahaviras are held by special tongs on the smoke. From now on, 
they can no longer be touched by hand and when they have to 
be moved for any reason whatsoever they have to be carried 
by means of a special kind of gripping tool. In fact, its process — 
of divinization has now begun and no matter how consecrated. 
the priest might be, he can no longer touch it. And this is one 
point wherein mahdvira, about to be ready, begins to be clearly 
distinguished from ukhé while, so far, the manner of making both. 
has been similar. Mahavira hasits own history and its own function 
and, if, for the reasons mentioned earlier, it had to borrow from 
ukhd the material of which it is made and the manner in which 
’ it is made, nothing hinders it now from re-asserting, at the 
right moment, its own nature and inserting itself, in its own way, 
into pravargya of which it forms part. Thus, while ukhd remains 
a mere container and not only can it be touched by the yajamdana 
but must, as it were, be ‘put on’ by him and made his to effect 
the latter’s identification with the fire it contains, mahdvira be- 
comes so sacred and potent that nobody dares to touch it dire- 
ctly, not even the adhvaryu who is specifically initiated for the 
purpose and already fortified by his being assimilated to the 


sun. 


121. Cf. Ch. VII, p. 198. 

122. SatBr XIV.1.2.20 : athainan dhipayati | afvasya tud vrsnah Sakna dhiipa- 
pamiti vrsé va’ asvo viryam vai visa viryenaivainam etat samardhayati krtsnam karoti.... 

123. Cf. BharSS X1.3.10; ApSS XV.3.17 f. etc. Cf. J.A.B. van BUITENEN. 


op. cit., p. 60, pt. I, par. 10. 
124. Cf. ibidem, the summary of the texts. 
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-The cause:of the change from a profane (or . semiprofane) 
object, that is an object still belonging to the transitory, samsdric, 
world, toa sacred object, that is an object transformed into 
the Divine, is, once again, its being baked in a furnace especially 
prepared for the purpose and dug in the earth to the North of 
the garhapatya, still safe from the inquisitive eyes of the unini- 
tiated'5, The hole, dug out in the shape of an oven, is filled 
with material, and the sacrificial implements are ritually placed 
in it with appropriate formulas. First is placed the first mahdvira 
with the words: ‘‘You are a flame” (arcir asi), then the second 
with: “You are splendour” (Socir asi), the third with: ‘You 
are light, you are heat’’( jyotir asi, tapo’si) 128 Then are placed 
the other implements but without any formulas!®’. However, the 
Satapatha, faithful to its Foundation-myth, has only one formula 
“You are for Makha, you are for Makha’s head!’ (makhaya 
tua makhasya tua Sirsna)'*8, Moreover, it justifies the baking of 
the implements by saying: ‘‘for what is baked, belongs to the 
Gods’’!29, 

Once the implements are placed in the furnace, other com- 
bustible material is added and the fire is lit by means of a sheaf 
of muftja grass which, in its turn, has been lit, according to the 
Krsna School, from the gdrhapatya'®* but according to the Sukla 
School, from the daksinagni**\. In spite of the fact that one 
Satra allows the baking to go on also at night!®?, the Satapatha 
trongly insists that it should be done only during the day and 
hat during the day too the implements have to be taken out 
f the furnace ‘“‘because the day belongs to the Gods’”’!%*. In 
act, it is their world that mahdvira is about to join. 

125. ibidem. 

126. Cf. BharSS XI. 3.14 f. 

127. Cf. BharSS X1.3.16. 


128. Cf. SatBr XIV.1.2.20. The text also refers to an attempt by the 
ore fastidious theoreticians to regulate the order in which to put the imple- 
ents in the backing, but then commonsense prevails and the implements 
2 put wherever it is most convenient for a good result. 

129, SatBr XIV. 1.2.21 (athaingi chrapayati)|$riam hi devanam.. 

130. Cf. BharSS X1.3.16. 

131. Cf. KatyaSS XXVI_ 1.23 which have it lit. on tne Daksinigni for 
ularity with the ukhda. 

132. Cf. J.A.B. van BUITENEN, op. cit., ptI, par 11, note 7, who 
ntioned the BaudhSS telling ‘‘they baked by day or by night’’. 


133. SatBr XIV.1.2.21 (fine) ..divodvapeda harhi devanim || 
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When they are taken out of the furnace, their transformation 
is complete. The new implements, and among these especially 
the three mahdviras, have ceased to belong merely to this world 
and to him who made them. They have become red, strong— 
and divinized. The mantras to the recital of which they are 
taken one by one out of the furnace, always by means of the 
intermediary tool, declare their accomplished assimilation to 
the three worlds and to their presiding deities, Savitr, Vayu 
and Agni, who in the Satapatha are represented by truth 
(satya) courage or efficiency (sddhu) and goodness( suksitih) #4. The 
adhvaryu, then, deposits them in the place reserved for them, to 
the North or North-East of the gérhapatya and cools and further 
strengthens them by pouring on them fresh goat milk’, The 
formulas which are pronounced at this moment and the gravel 
which is strewn around them are intended to impart to them 
strength and stability through the identification especially of 
mahdavira with the Sun and its heat, and the confirmation of the 

_ ritual link between the one and the other!8*. Moreover, the 
mantras serve to fill the mahdvira with all kinds of wealth so that 
the new Deity thus arisen, or if one prefers, this new sacrificial 
mediator thus divinized, may be ina position to preserve and 
multiply them in favour of the yajamdana!#’. | 

When all these preliminaries are over, all the implements are 
again wrapped in the black antelope skin to shelter them from 
the gaze of those who are not supposed to look at them. Thus 
wrapped, they are left hanging somewhere in the sacrificial hut 


134, The mantras are from VajSam XXXVII.10: rjave tud sddhave tod 
suksityai tvaé commented upon by SatBr XIV.1.8. 22-24: sa udvapati | rjave tvety 
asau vai loka rjuh satyam hy rjuh satyam esa ya esa tapaty esa u prathamah pravargyas 
tad etam evaitat prindti tasmad ahar jave tveti | | 22// sadhave tveti { ayam vat sddhur 
yo’yam pavata’esa himam lokdnt siddho ’nupavata’ esa u dvitiyah pravargyas tad etam 
evaitat pripdti tasmdd aha sddhave ti [/23/]suksityai tveti | ayam vai lokah suksitir asminé 
hi ioke sarvani bhitani ksiyanty atho’agnir vai suksitir agnir hy evdsmin lake sarvaat 
bhiitani ksiyaty esa u trtiyah pravargyas tad etamevaitat prindti tasmad dha suksityat 
tveli.... 

135. Cf. SatBr XIV.1.2.25 for the Sukla School, and BharSS X1I.4.1-11 
for the Krsua, for the complete process of the taking out of the furnace. 

136. Cf. SatBr XIV.1.3.6 (from VajSam XXXVII. 11) : séryasya tod 
tapasa iti | esa vai Siiryo ya esa tapaty esa u pravargyas.. 

137. Cf. a summary in J.A.B. van BUITENEN, op. cit., pt I, par 13, p. 62. 
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itself, or in the hall of the firealtars, to wait their turn to be 
used in the rite!*8, The Satapatha Brahmana brings to a close 
this description of the preparation of the implements by the 
mystical remark regarding the identification with, or at least 
the participation in, life and light of pravargya on the part of 
him who teaches or performs it : ‘“‘Truly, this life and this light 
enters into him who teaches or partakes of this (pravargya) ’’'*. 


4. Heating of Mahavira and Its Place in the Rite : 


Now begins the ceremony of fravargya in the strict sense. Up 
to now, the preparation of mahdvira which has taken place in a 
corner within the enclosure of the altars erected for the occasion 
has been the work solely, or principally, of the Adhvaryu and 
clearly belongs to the preparatory phase. Moreover, as we 
have already suggested, it could very well be that one did not 
have to make new implements, mahdviras included, every time 
one wanted to perform pravargya. Since at the end of the cere- 
mony the implements did not have to be destroyed but only set 
apart, the custom could have easily been introduced of making 
use of them—they were indestructible even if breakable—again 
and again in the performance of other pravargyas. If such were 
the case, the rite of the preparation of the earthen vessels would 
be performed at most once or twice during the life-time of an 
Adhvaryu and of a yajamdana, and, at all the other times, the cere- 
mony of pravargya would begin directly, during the second day 
of the Soma sacrifice, before and in connection with the upasad'*, 

We must not forget that, ever since the time when the Vedic 
ritual was systematized and fixed with its various modalities 
once and for all in the Brahmanas and the Sitras, pravargya isno 
longer an independent rite but forms part of the whole complex 
of one or other of the Soma sacrifices where it takes its place 
within the sequence of orher rites. This is one more reason which 
explains the fact that both, the priestly initiation for pravargya 
and the making of mahdviras themselves and of the other imple- 


138. Cf. BharSS XI.4.13. 


139. SatBr XIV.1.2.26 : athaitad vai { dyur etaj jyotih pravisati ya etamanu 
vd briite bhaksayati vd.... 


i40. Cf. W. CALAND & V. HENRY, op. cit., vol. I, par. 51. 
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ments, should not interrupt the sequence of the other rites of 
the Soma sacrifice. Therefore, whenever they take place (both 
seem, in fact, to be optional) , they are performed principally 
if not exclusively, by one of the priests-—the Adhvaryu—without 
his interfering in the continuation of the principal rite, namely, 
the offering of Soma. This means that while avdntaradiksd is un- 
dergone, by the priest who desires to penetrate into the 
‘mysterious’ (dranyaka) meaning of pravargya, completely 
independently of the Soma sacrifice, the implements for pravargya 
are made, if and when they have to be made, in a discreet 
manner during the course of the day when the initial prepara- 
tions for the Soma sacrifice are carried out. 

In any case, whatever place is to be assigned to its prepara- 
lory rites, pravarg ya begins, strictly, at this point. On this, all or 
nearly all the texts are in agreement!*!. In fact all of them begin 
here a new chapter in the liturgical description of pravargya, 
taking up again its connection with the Soma sacrifice, and 
express themselves in such a way to give one to understand that 
it is now that pravargya proper begins. Pravargya has two parts : 
the first consists in the transformation of mahdvira into a concrete 
manifestation of the Divine (a hierophany) , and the second in 
the actual offering of this selfsame Divine. 


(a) Preliminaries of the Rite : 


The first act of the ceremony, almost unanimously prescribed 
by the texts, is to shut the gates of the place where the offering 
is to be made. Now, since during the preparation of the imple- 
ments, if it has taken place, the gates were already carefully 
closed, one can presume that within the enclosure there have 
since taken place other rites to receive Soma and the rites con- 
nected with this, for which the gates were opened to allow all 
kinds of people to assist. But now that pravargya is about to 
begin, almost everybody, except those who are truly authorized 
to be present, is invited to leave the place and the gates are 
once again carefully closed behind them™?. The wife of the 


141. Cf. SatBr XIV.1.3.1; TaittAr IV.1.1; BharSS XI.5.1 ff.; ApSS 
XV.5.1 f€; ManSS VI.2.1 ff; BaudhSS 1X.5.1 ff; KatyaSS XXVI.2.1 ff; etc. 
142. Cf. BharSS XI.5.1: pravargyena pracarisyantah samurevanti dvdrani] Cf. 
a summary of the texts in J.A.B. van BUITENEN, op. cit., p. I, par. 1. © 
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sacrificer is also confined to her own hut and the curtains 
lowered!48, The ‘mystical’ secrecy of pravargya continues to be 
observed even when this forms part of a much vaster ceremony - 
like the Soma sacrifice which is open to all and where the wife 
of the sacrificer is present and active toa large extent. However, 
according to the Satapatha Brahmana, the wife of the sacrificer 
is allowed to attend and is only asked to cover her head at the 
culminating moment of the rite’. 

When the gates are closed and secrecy assured, all those 
attending the rite are ritually given their place and proceed, 
with the recital of special mantras, to the performance of a re- 
conciliatory act by touching hot water! , After this the three 
mahaviras, always held by the special tongs and handled with 
special care, are deposited on sacred grass strewn in front of 
the gdrhapatya and duly sprinkled with hot water™®. Then are 
leposited, in an orderly manner from West to East in front of 
he gdrhapatya, the other earthen utensils, and also all the 
»bjects of the sambhaéra which will be used in the rite, such as 
he stakes and ropes to tie the cow and the goat which will have 
o provide the milk for the oblation, the three fans made of 
mtelope skin which will serve to stir up the fire, the golden 
late to be used as cover and the silver plate on which will be 
laced mahdvira, the various types of combustible material and 
f sacred grass, sand with which to make certain mounds to the 
orth of the firealtars, etc.147 While the adhvaryu is occupied 


143. Cf. BharSS XI. 5.2: parifrayanti patnyah; and also BaudhSS IX. 5.1; 
pSS XI, XV.5.1; etc. 

144, Cf. SatBr XIV.1.3.16 : tasmin pravrjyamane patni Sirah prorgute tapto 
esa Susucano bhavati nenme yam taptah Susucdna§ caksuh pramusnad iti [[ (mentio- 
id again in note 160 of this chapter). Here the woman is sympahetic with 
¢ earth and is afraid to be injured by the suffering of the heated mahdvira. 
e the last part of my quoted article “The Role of Ritual Heat..” 

145. Cf. BharSS XI, 5.4; ApSS XV.5.4; etc. 

146. The water is not said explicitly to be hot, but the accompanying 
ntras quoted by the SatBr XIV.1.3.4 ff. connect the act of sprinkling (prok- 
i) with heat : yamdya tueti { esa vai _yamo ya esa tapaty esa..u pravargyas tad 
n evaitat prindti tasmad dha yamaya tveti |] The same is repeated in v. 5 for the 
ading makhdya tweti and in v. 6 for the heading siryasya tod tapasa’iti. Each 
‘se is addressed to one of the three mahdviras. 

147. Cf. BharSS X1.5.10 ff. Cf. an exhaustive list of the sambharas collec- 

for this rite in J.A.B. van BUITENEN, op. cit., pt. IJ, pr. 7 d. 
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in gathering and spreading out these objects, the exponents of 
the other Vedas recite in their proper tone of voice their respec- 
tive mantras indi¢ating that heat is now about toenter the rite.\48 


(b) Kindling of the Sacred Fire : 


After two mounds are made with the sand just mentioned!” 
and other rites performed which are of no great interest to us, 
the silver plate is placed on the mound made to the North 
of the garhapatya. This plate serves a double purpose, 
namely, to protect mahdvira when it is placed on it's? 
and to protect the sand from its contact with it.454 On this 
plate the adhvaryu puts, after some other rites, a certain 
pumber of mufija giass sprouts—which are said to have grown 
from the sap which flowed from the severed head of the sacri- 
fice!®? (that is, the head of Visnu)—lit at both ends from the 
garhapatya'5* while the formulas, already used before, are recited : 
“You are a flame (arcir asi), you are splendour (Socir asi), you 
are heat (tapo’si)”154, Then, after having already begun 


148. Cf. SatBr XIV.1.3.2; AitBr IV. 1 (end) (IV.1.18) which specifies 
the chant of the Hotr at this point. . 

149. North of the two main fire-places. Cf. J.A.B. van BUITENEN, op. 
cit., pt II, par 10, p. 71. ; 

150. Cf. SatBr XIV.1.3.14 : tad rajatam hiranyam adhastdd upasyati prthivyah 
samsprsaspahity..; cf. also BharSS XI.7.7; etc. 

151. The protection that the Earth asks against the contact with the 
mahdvira is motivated according to the SatBr XIV.1.3.14 by ‘fear’ for the suffer- 
ing the mahdvira has to endure during the process of heating: atho prthivy u ha 
vd ’etasmad bibhayaftcakdra yad vai mayam taptah Susucdno na himsyad iti tad evasyd’ 
etad antar dadhati.. . The same fear is attributed, with the same words to the 
sky in v. 29. The sky is protected by a golden plate which covers the boiling 
mahdavira. The implications of this will be studied in another book. 

152. Cf. SatBr XIV.1.3.15, on the same line of the etiological myth : 
‘* | .yajitasya Sirsacchinnasya raso vyaksorattata etd osadhayo jajitire tenaivainam etad 
rasena samardhayati krtsnam karoti || 

153. Cf. SatBr XIV.1.3.15 (before the text of note 152) : ..tad ubhayata 
Gdipta mauitjah pralavd bhavanti tan updsya tesu pravrnakti.... (these pieces of grass 
kindled on both sides, throwing them (on the mound), he puts (the mahdvira 
pot) on it.) 

1o4. SatBr XIV.1.3.17 : sa pravrnakti | arcir asi focir asi tapo’sityesa vat gharmo 
ya esa tapati sarvam va ’etad esa tad etam evaitat prinati tasmdd ahdarcir asi Socir asi tapo- 
siti /{ The portion not translated ir the text enphasizes how the formulas streng- 
then the identification between the gharma and the sun, “the who heats’’. 
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to smear with ghee the principal mahavira while it is being held 
on the dhavaniya'*®, the priest solemnly places it on the glowing 
silver plate while in unison with the Hofr he recites : “‘Sit down, 
you are great, be pleasing to the Gods. O Agni, worthy of 
praise and oblation, emit your beautiful red smoke’’5*, How- 
ever, according to the Sukla Yajurveda School, the mantras 
“Sarciy ast, Socir asi, tapo’ si” are recited on the mahdvira when, 
full of ghee and not only smeared with it, it is placed at the 
centre of the silver plate'5?, Also after having been put into the 
fire, the mahdvira is again abundantly smeared, on both the 
inside and the outside, with the usual ghee so that it is com- 
pletely covered with it, so much so that the manira which is 
recited while this % being done, taken from the Rgveda, likens 
the ghee to the omentum which envelops the oblation when this 
is put on the fire : “The priests smear it (i.e. the cauldron) 
when they have strewn the grass as when they heat on the fire 
the oblation enveloped in the omentum...”5§ The same mantra 
then concludes : “O gharma, which serve sia, sit on this fire as 
a son sits on the lap of his father’’4**, So, at the beginning of 
its metamorphosis into the Divine, a kinship is established bet- 
ween the mahavira and the Fire which precisely is its divinizing 
element. Father Agni, by taking his son, the mahdvira, on his 
lap, ratifies his direct relationship to him at the precise moment 
when the son isabout to pass into a divine state. In many tradi- 
tions of the world, itis only after this fatherly gesture that the 
child is considered to be truly born, and it is by that gesture 


155. Cf. SatBr XIV.1.3.13 : tad etam pracaraniyam mahdviram djyena sama- 
nakti.... (“he anoints that mahavira, which is to be used, all over with ghee. .”’) 
(tr. EGGELING). 

156. TaittAr 1V.5.2 : samsidasva mahamasi socasva devavitamah | vidhiimam- 
wgne arusam miyedhya srja prasasta darsatam |] Cf. also BharSS X1.7.13. 

157. Cf. KatyaSS XXVI.3.4 where it is said ‘“‘to fill’ (abhipur) besides 
‘to anoint”? (affjati) 

158. RV V.43.7 ab : afijanti yam prathayanto na viprd vapdvantam nadgnina 
apantah | 

159. RV V.43.7 cd : pitur na putra upasi prestha a gharmo agnim rlayann- 
sddi {/ quoted by SatBr XIV.1.3.13; ApSS XV.7.4; etc. (‘‘the vessel which 

he priests celebrating (it) supply with butter, as 1f roasting a mar: ow-yielding 
nimal with fire, has been placed desiderous of sacrifice upon the fire, like a 
m upon the lap of his father”’) (in the translation of H. H. WILSON) 
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that the father confirms his paternity with regard to the son. To 
recall the paternity of Agni with regard to the mahdvira at this 
precise moment means to emphasize more strongly the divinized 
condition to which the latter is about to pass as both, it itself 
and the offering, are being exposed to such great heat. It is at 
this moment that the Sukla Yajurveda School asks the wife of 
the sacrificer, allowed to be present sitting in her place, to cover 
her head and especially her eyes!®, This culminating moment 
of the whole rite, when the mahavira is put intothe fire till it be- 
comes enflamed, signals the beginning of the metamorphosis of the 
offering as well as of its container, leading to a truly authentic 
theophany. It is therefore particularly delicate and full of 
difficulties. Any interference by outside elements can jeopardize 
the result. At the same time, the accumulation of such an intense 
heat during an operation so particularly sacred as this one, 
and especially at its beginning, can prove fatal to one who, like 
the women, is unable to bear it. So, to spare her eyesight, at 
least, some kind of precaution is prescribed for her even by 
those schools which are not so exigent in demanding that the 
wife of the sacrificer, mistress of the house, should withdraw?*. 
Moreover, by covering her head and deliberately turning her 
eyes away from the mahdvira as it is being born to a transcen- 
dent life, she avoids, as much as she can, involving herself in 
its trial, and clings to Mother Earth while she too, by means 
of the interposition of the silver plate between her and the 
mahdavira, openly declares her intention of detaching herself 
from the unavoidable sultcring to which is subjected the ‘“‘divine 
child to be born’’?®, 

160. Cf. SatBr XIV.1.3.16 quoted previously in note 144 of this chapter. 

161. In the Krsna School she is secluded, while in the Sukla she only covers 
her head, but remains at her place. (Cf. previous note 15] of this ch. referring 
to the position of the SatBr XIV.1.3.14, and note 146 referring to the position 
of the Krsna School in BharSS X1.5.2 etc.). The Sukla School seems somehow less 
interested in the secrecy of the ritual than in the possibility that the woman 
be injured by the excess of heat which is bound to be developed in the ritual. 
Ina certain sense she is also initiated with her husband, and in the whole cere- 
mony of Soma her presence is necessary if she now has to be covered or secluded 
this needs to be explained, as it is in the Satapatha. 

162. Cf. SatBr XIV. 1.3.14 quoted in note 151. This text, one of the most 
important which explains the damage provoked by excess of heat is discussed 
in my quoted aricle and awaits to be commented in another research. 
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While, as we said, the mahdvira begins to be heated ‘“‘on the 
lap of the Father’’, placed as it is on the silver plate, the yaja- 
mana advances towards it and asks its blessing before it becomes 
so sacred that it loses all contact with the terrestrial world. He 
does this by placing on its aperture the palm of his hand which 
he points towards six directions (the four cardinal points plus 
the Zenith and the Nadir) and reciting mantras which gua- 
rantee him (in accordance with the respective power of each 
of the directions) life, offspring, prdna, hearing, splendour, 
power, fame, energy, intelligence, and protection against ene- 
mies of all kinds and against any eventual damage caused by 
the sacrifice itself16*, In the meantime, the hotr is busy reciting 
other Rgvedic formulas to divert the violence of the first fire 
away from the sacrificer and turn it towards eventual enemies 
and sly, false, friends'*4—which shows how the fire, when it is 
lit, isso dangerous that one cannot take any chances with it, seeing 
that it has to have somebody against whom to discharge its power. 
At the same time, moreover, before they proceed to -increase 
beyond measure this sacred heat, precursor of the theophany, 
the priests take all possible safeguards, by means of mantras, 
ritual actions and invocations to Agni himself, to ensure that, 
when it is so increased after having discharged its violence else- 
where, it be beneficial, fertile and full of creative power with- 
out causing to the sacrificer that harm which a great concentra- 
tion of sacredness can normally do. The priests, in fact, are 
aware that they are handling an energy which can be as harm- 
ful as it can be beneficial and therefore they seek to ensure its 
greatest services while stemming its possible dangers'6, 

At this point, there seems to be no longer any reason for 
hesitation and the rite can proceed to create the greatest possible 


163. Gf. VajSam XXXVII.12ff. (here we quote only vv 14-16 concerning 
heat): ..sam devo devena savitra gata sam siiryena rocate | sam agnir agnina gata 
sam daivena savitra sam siryendsrocista | sudha sam agnis tapasdé gata sam daivyena 

- savitra sam siiryenar tirucata..... Cf. also SatBr XTV.1.3.19-25 commenting on 
these verses, and KatyaSS XXVI.3.5-8 giving their practical application. Cf. 
also SankhSS V.9.11 and ApSS XV.7. 6; etc. 

164. Cf. RV IV.4.1-5 referred co by ApSS XV.7.6. 

165. The entire ceremony at this point is continuously under the spell of 
fear of the possibility of damage caused by an excess of heat, which we cannot 
tackle at present. 
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amount of sacred heat. In fact, after the yajamdna has ensured 
the blessing of the mahdvira and the priests have taken proper 
safeguards, the adhvaryu and his assistant, the pratiprasthatr, take 
charcoal from the gdrhapatya with the poker and lay it all 
around the gharma still at the centre of the silver plate’®*. Every 
piece of charcoal is laid with its proper mantra with which its 
calorific power is strengthened and at the same time the violent and 
destructive force of the fire is turned towards the enemies of the 
yajamana‘*?, Then are added thirteen pieces of vikankata wood, 
pointing to the cardinal points, while formulas are recited to give 
prower to the heat to reach the required temperature’®, The 
Maruts are invoked to assist and protect this whole process!®, 
but the hotr recites Vedic verses only when the first and thirteenth 
pieces are laid!7°, The pieces are obviously thirteen in number 
because, according to the always recurring refrain, “thirteen are 
the months of the year, and the year is the sun and pravargya is 
the sun’’!7!, This theme regarding the identification of pravargya 
with the sun is continuously brought up and stressed at every 
occasion as if it were an explanation to repeat which is to inten- 
sify the union and assimilation of one with the other. 

The mahdvira, surrounded as it is now by burning charcoal, 
pieces of wood and grass which ensure a great heat all round it, 
and continually smeared with ghee, gradually begins to gather 
heat. At this point it is covered with the golden plate which, as 
we recall, was included in the sambhara. The reason for this, as 
given by the Sukla Yajurveda School, is parallel to that for the 


166. Cf. SatBr XIV.1.3.26; ApSS XV.8.1-4; BharSS XI.8.1-5; etc. 
167. Cf. BharSS XI.8.1 referring to TaittAr. IV.5.5. Cf. also ApSS XV.8.1. 


168. Cf. ApSS XV.8.2-4 prescribing mantras for the pose of all thirteen 
pieces of wood (cf. J.A.B. van BUITENEN, op. cit., pt. II, par 17, p. 76 f). 
Cf. contra SatBr XIV. 1.3.27 preferring to have the mantras pronounced over 
the first and the last and having the middle ones placed in silence two by two 
towards the main cardinal directions. 

169. Cf. SatBr XIV.1.3.27 with KatyaSS XXVI.3.9; and also TaittAr 
IV.5.5 with BharSS XI,8.2-5. 

170. The mantras are taken from RV 1.10.12 and RV I.83.3 used respecti- 
vely for the first and the last branch. 

171. SatBr XIV.1.3.28 : ..trayodasa vai masah samvatsarasya samvatsara esa 
ya esa tapaty esa u pravargyas.. 
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silver plate : the sky too wants to protect itself from the contact 
with the mahdvira which is now becoming incandescent, because 
itis afraid of its suffering.!”* 


{c) Stirring the Sacred Fire : 


When this final precaution is taken, all the efforts of the at- 
tending priests can, rightly and without fear of any further 
possible harm, be concentrated on the fire and the mahdvira so that 
heat might reach its highest possible temperature and power. 
The hoty who represents the Rgveda, now begins a long recita- 
tion of various hymns sewn together!”8, At the same time, it 
seems, the prastotr, who represents the Samaveda, intones two 
samans, also taken from the Rks!*4, in which soma and gharma are 
conjointly praised and the gradual increase in the latter of liqui- 
fied ghee, being melted by the heat, is glorified. During these 
recitations, the priests who are taking an active part, namely the 
adhvaryu and his assistants, after having ceremoniously taken 
hold of three fans and walked all around the gharma, sit down on 
three sides of it—the adhvaryu on the East side, the pratiprasthatr 
on the South side and the agnidhra on the North side!”®—and begin 
to fan the fire vigorously. As he was walking around the gharma, 
the adhvaryu already fanned the fire three times and it was only 
after having gone around it that did he ritually give the fans to 
1is priest-assistants who now, together with him, continue to fan 
he fire. At this point, the uninterrupted recital of the hotr takes 
ip the praises of the Aévins, recalling their feats. It is to the 
\Svins that the offering of the gharma was made ever since the 
ime when this rite was perhaps still independent, and now 
hey are invoked at atime when the rite resumes, more than 


172. Cf. SatBr XIV.1.3.29 using the same words as SatBr XIV.1.3.14 
10ted in note 151, with the difference that the word prthivi (earth) is constantly 
bstituted with that of dyaus, Heaven (or sky). 

173. Cfe.g. TV X.177.1-3; RV EX.73.1-9; RV 1X.83.1-2; RV X.123.1-5 
d 7.9 just to mention the more significant for our study, See an exposition of 
2 whole text in J.A.B. van BUITENEN, op. cit., pt II, par 20,pp. 18-88 with 

the Rgvedic references. 

(174. The two sdémans called gharmasya tanvau are reconstructed from the 
vedic original RV IX, 107.12. 
175, Cf. e.g. BharSS X1.8.8-13; ApSS XV.8.8-10; etc. 
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at any other time, its specific nature. And it is precisely during 
the recital in honour of the Aévins that the fire, stirred physical- 
ly by the fans and spiritually by the mantras, bursts forth with all 
its force, engulfing the mahdvira and attaching itself to the ghee 


with which it is anointed every time the hofr pronounces ‘aum’.1% 


(d) Hiterophany : 

We have now reached the culminating point of the rite. When 
the fire bursts forth, the adkvaryu rises, takes away the golden lid 
and announces : “the gharma is aglow” (rucito gharma)‘?’. This 
is one of the key-moments of the whole rite, if not its culminating 
point. The heat has now reached its Zenith, as also the light 
which is emitted from the fire. It is in fact the heat which | 
guarantees the hierophany which at this moment takes place in 
the mahavira--in the ‘Great Hero’—which becomes divine. And 
it is in this highest degree of incandescence that the Sacred 
appears with all itsforce and power, assuring its actual divine 
presence which the sacrifice—sacrum facere—intends to effect and 
make manifest. The sacrifice, in fact, as a bridge between the 
‘human’ and the ‘divine’ spheres of the global Reality, has the 
power, as we have previously seen!’8, to transfer every offering 
from the mortal, impermanent and immanent sphere, to the 
immortal, eternal and transcendent sphere without having it 
lose its quality as ‘Unique’, ‘One without a second’, as ‘Indepen- 
dent’ and therefore ‘Ab-solute’. But the sacrifice is capable too 
of acting in the opposite way so that it is by its means that the 
Incommensurable can at times be reduced “to the measure of 
man’? even without losing its ‘sacred’ dimension, that is, its 
‘separate’, ‘eternal’ and ‘immutable’ character. In a rite which 
brings about a ‘theophany’, the ‘theos’ is revealed (‘phainein’) in 
all its splendour and power. But at the same time, the Sacred 


176. Cf. the ceremony in J.A.B, van BUITENEN, op. cit. pt. II, par 19, 
p. 78 f. 

177. Cf. SatBr XIV.1.3.33 : sa yatraitam hotdn vdha | apnasvatim asvind 
vacam asme’iti tad adhvaryur upottisthann aha rucito gharma iti.. (“‘and when the 
Hotr recites this (verse RV 1.112.24) ‘successful O Asvins make ye our voice’ 
the Adhvaryu steps up and says, ‘the gharma is aglow’..””) (tr. EGGELING). 

178. Cfch.I, p. 11 f. and ch. II, p. 51ff. 
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must be able to leave on him who has invoked:It and entered in 
contact with It as a proof of its power as wellas of its presence 
on earth, a perceptible sign of its action in his life, status and 
property. It is thus that the incandescence of the fire must be 
able to bring about for the yajamana the desired wealth as a 
tangible sign of its divine presence in the mahdvira. That it is 
really the heat in which and by means of which the metamor- 
phosis of the vessel, and through this that of the whole ritual 
action is accomplished and its power to give is asserted, is clear- 
ly stressed by the comment of the Satapatha Brahmana, previous- 
ly quoted, which, at this culminating point of the rite, says that 
“If it (i.e. the gharma) isaglow, let him (i.e. the adhvaryu) know 
that the yajamdna will become better (i.e. more prosperous) ; if 
it remains aructta (i.e. ata lower degree than the required calori- 
fic power) , (the yajamdna) will become worse (i.e. poorer, in a 
worse condition than before, contrary to his expectations of 
improving it); and if (one has not succeeded in obtaining either 
the one or the other condition) and the gharma is neither aglow 
nor not aglow (naiva rucito ndrucitah), (the yajamdana’s position 
will remain stationary and he will be) neither better nor 
worse’’!79, In case the rite fails to obtain its result, the fire is to 
be fanned till the vessel is aglow!®. 


(e) Adoration : 


In any case, it is at this instant that the ghee inside the 
nahdavira catches fire and the vessel is one whole flame—gharma 
ucita—acknowledged, by the mantras of all the priests who are 
yresent, as a Deity. These priests with the Sacrificer—who 
ogether are up to six “‘for six are the seasons of the year’?!8!— 
ise and go to gaze upon and pay homage to the divine epip- 
any which at this moment takes concrete form in front of them. 
“he verses of praise, taken from the Yajurveda, which all of 
hem recite in unison, presumably in a high tone of voice, greet 


179. SatBr XIV.1.3.33 (continuation of the preceding text) quoted in 
ite 26, ch. IV, and mentioned previously in ch. I, note 17. 

180. Cf. SatBr XIV.1.3.33 (end) :.. yathd tveva rucitah syattatha dhavitav- 
m || 

181. SatBr XIV.1.4.1. 
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the mahdvira, now become gharma (hot, incandescent), with 
epithets which clearly recognize his Lordship over the world, 
over the elements, over the spirit and over the word, and exalt 
his presence among the Gods who are entrusted to his protec- 
tion!8?, ‘‘Fire united with fire, with God Savitr, with Sirya, he 
shines’’!83, “Syaha’ ! Agni, united with Tapas, with God Savitr, 
with the Sun, he shone’’®, “You who are resplendent, who 
brilliantly shine, sustainer of the sky, sustainer of the earth, 
sustainer of the vast atmosphere, God, sustainer of the Gods, 
immortal, born of Tapas’’!85,. The gharma has been, so to say, 
transubstantiated into Divine Power by means both of the con- 
centration of incandescent heat on its ‘being’ and of the words 
which were pronounced on it, words which have the double 
function of honouring him as God and of establishing him as 
such, ; 

We are here in the presence of a religious inversion, a phe- 
nomenon common to some religions of the world where, at a given 
moment of their history, the sacrificial offering, or any other 
offering which represents it, after having sought to establish a 
bridge to the Absolute, finds that it has become itself that bridge, 
that point of contact with the Absolute. This means that the 
sacrificial offering which nearly everywhere begins by being 
something ‘pertaining to the human world’ which, after a 
special preparation or consecration, is ‘sent’, ‘offered’, ‘transpo- 
sed’ to the ‘divine world’—or, in other words, which begins by 
being an ‘ascent’ from the human to the divine world to which 
it offers power and glory in exchange for help and graces—ends 


182. For the hymn of praise to the mahdvira-gharma we prefer to follow the 
Krsna School of the TaittAr IV.7.1ff. to give a vision of both the traditions. 
Till now we have mostly followed the Sukla. 

183. TaittAr IV.7.1. : sam agnir agnind gata] sam devena savitré | sam siiryena 
rocate {/ SatBr XIV.1.4.2 ff. reverses the order : sam devo devena savitrd gateti is 
at v. 4 and sam agnir agnina gateti v. 5. 

184. TaittAr IV.7.2. : sudhd sam agnis tapasd gata | sam devena savitrd sam 
siryendrocista [{ Same SatBr XIV.1.4.6. 

185. TattAr IV.7.2. : dharta divo vibhasi rajasah prthivyd dharté | uror anta- 
riksasya dharta | dharté devo devanam | amartyas tapojah iti |] Cf. SatBr XIV. 1.4.8 
(based on VajSam XXXVII. 16) with the variant vibhati tapasas for vibhasi ra- 

jasah. 
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up by being transformed into something ‘pertaining to the 
divine world’, the Deity itself to which it was offered, a ‘descent’ 
of the Transcendent in the form of a passing epiphany in a con- 
tingent world. The sacrifice becomes then a ‘sacrament’, an 
efficacious religious sign, the central pier of the bridge across 
the two opposite banks of the Total Reality, the concrete and 
visible ‘locus’ where the Divine reveals itself in all its power. 
Fire united with the eternal Fire, Agni with Agni, Savitr, Sirya, 
the Sun in all its divine splendour. But as the central pier of 
the bridge, it is also the main support of the Deities as it is of 
men, The passage from the ‘human’ to the ‘divine’ world, the 
new birth, is due to the heat which once again reveals its crea= 
tive and divinizing power to transform whatever comes into 
contact with it and, in a certain sense, also to destroy its mortal 
body. The gharma, born of tapas, is now immortal and the base 
which supports not only the world which at its contact is recrea- 
ted and renewed, but also the Sky, the Earth and the Atmo- 
sphere, the primordial elements. 

And yet the gharma continues to be, at the same time, a sacri- 
ficial offering which carries the human prayer to its heavenly 
lestination : “You (are offered) for the heart, you for the mind, 
rou for the sky, you for the sun. Carry on high this Soma sacri- 
ice (adhvara) ; carry these hymns to the Deities in heaven’’!86, 
{ll this means, therefore, that the gharma is at one and the same 
ime both an Offering and the Receiver of the offering, both 
Messenger and Lord. He is the Mediator who by means of the 
‘ire transforms his own mortal substance and reveals himself as 
he Lord of all that exists, Father and Protector of the inhabi- 
ants of the two ‘worlds’ which find in him their common support. 

In fact, the hymn which the priests continue to sing in reve- 
2nt homage to it, goes on like this : ‘“O Lord of all the worlds, 
ord of all the earth, Lord of all the mind, Lord of all speech, 
ord of all Tapas, Lord of all Brahman, renowned among the 
ods, O God Gharma, protect the Gods. Bring us the Word, born 
“Tapas, which goes to the Gods. (You are) Embryo (or, womb, 


186. TaittAr IV.7.2f. : hrde tua manase tod dive tvd siiryaya tua |/2/] tirdhvam 
un adhvaram krdhi | divi devesu hotréam yaccha || 
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garbha) of the Gods, Father of speech, Lord of creatures, inspira- 
tion of poets’’8?, Then follows the almost never-failing ending 
of all the hymns and invocations to the Divine : Let us too par- 
take of what you are! ‘‘God beat against the God Savitr, he 
flared up with the Sun ! O Gharma give us life (dyur), you are 
the giver of glory. To us you are father, like a father awaken us 
(to understanding). Giver of life, giver of the body, giver of 
space, giver of wealth. (You are) higher than the heavenly 
spaces. May we join you. Do not cause us harm’’88, “You are 
Agni, you are master of the house of all the tribes of men...pro- 
tect us’’!89, And the wife of the yajamana, uncovering now her 
eyes, reverently recites the last verse of the series! in which she 
asks fertility for herself and her husband, thus establishing her- 
self,a female, with the mahdvira of pravargya, a male, as a 
productive couple—as the Brahmana explains’, 

The ritual which we have just described, where the sacrificial 
offering is transformed and made divine to be then consumed 
by the faithful, is not, as we have already pointed out, exclusive 
to Brahmanism. The two principal motifs, namely, sacrality as 
effected by means of heat, and the transformation of the sacri- 
ficial offering into a divine being who becomes present init to 
be consumed by the faithful so that these may, in their turn, 
be internally transformed, can be found in many religions. In 
fact, sacrality is often measured in terms of light and intensity 
of heat!*?, The most intense heat belongs to the Divine and from 

187. TaittAr IV.7.3f. : vifodsdm bhuvdm pate | visvasya bhuvanas pate | visvasya 
manasas pate | visvasya vacasas pate | vifvasya tapasas pate | viSvasya brahmaras pate || 
devasriistvam deva gharma devan pahi || tapojam vacam asme niyaccha devdyuvam |/3/] 
garbho devandm | pita matindm | patih prajandm | matih kavindm || 

188. TaittAr IV.7.4 f. sam devo devena savitrad ’yatista | sam siiryendrukta 
dyurddstoam asmabhyam gharma varcodd asi | pita no’si pitd no bodha | dyurdhasta- 
niidhah payodhah{ varcod avdriyoda | dravinodah |/4// antariksa pra urorvariydn| aSimahi 
tod ma ma himsih |.. 

189. TaittAr IV.7.5 : tvam agne grhapatir visdm asi | visvdsdm mdausigdm. . 
.bdhmam hasah |.... 

190. Cf. TaittAr IV.7.5; VajSam XXXVII.20 

191. Cf. SatBr XIV.1.4.16 ..atha patnyai Siro’pavrtya | mahdviram tksamaégam 
vdcayati....and the mantra. Cf. also BharSS XI.8.21 : anuvdkas esam tu prati- 
prasthata parisrite patnim vacayati.... (cf. also SK vol. II, pt. I, p. 169 and 176). 

192. Cf. a brief summary of the sacrality of heat in many religions in D.K. 
KNIPE, op. cit., pp. 79-89. 
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the time of the Rgveda, as we have seen, the essence of the 
Deities consists in their tejas and in their tapas. It is precisely 
Tapas, their most intimate and most profound heat, the sustainer 
and signifier of their specific divine power, which once was 
raised to Absolute Power when the rsis, moved by their unqu- 
enchable desire to know the Unity which is subjacent to all 
that there is, ventured to go beyond the name and form of the 
divine to feel, by a direct experience, their most intimate essence. 
Now this Tapas, this Heat, ‘goes back’, as it were, to concent- 
rate itself, by means of a special rite, on a vessel which the rite 
identifies with the Sun, the Year, the Universe, the All. 


(f) The Sacrificial O ffering as a Sacramental Meal : 


We have seen how this process of divinization of the sacrificial 
offering and of its container—a process which is dramatic, long, 
difficult and also painful—led to pravargya’s interpretation as a 
fusion of a rite which consisted in the adoration of a divine 
image (marti; Gk. eidolon) with the other classical rite of Vedic 
origin which consisted of an offering of hot milk to the Agvins’®*. 
This interpretation has well brought into focus an important 
point of the whole ceremony, namely, the divinization of mahd- 
vira, but perhaps it has not brought out all its philosophico-reli- 
gious implications. Mahdvira is not the prototype of a marti. If 
it were, there would be no need, as we saw when we were discuss- 
ing agnicayana, of so much secrecy and of so many precautions. 
The mirti is a concrete but exterior epiphany of the divine, at 
a determined point of space and time, and can be seen by all. 
Here, however, we are dealing with something which is much 
else. ' 

Weare, in fact, dealing with an epiphany which certainly 
isconcrete but without a stable form, and which, moreover, 
takes place in the course of a sacred act by which the sacrificial 
offering is internally transformed into the Absolute Itself who 
absorbs the human in order to be, in Its turn, absorbed by it. 
In other words, here the Divine Fullness assumes and annihi- 
lates the mortal element of the sacrificial offering in Itself and 


193. Cf. above note 9 of this ch. 
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transforms the offering into its Absolute self. Man, on his part, 
by pronouncing the consecratory words at the end ofa liturgical 
and sacrificial action performed by himself, feels that he is. 
the material instrument in the transformation of the ‘human’ 
into a ‘divine’ object through the unapproachable and unbear- 
able intensity of the ritual heat. The priest, therefore, as the 
material instrument or human agent of the sacrificial action, 
adores and prays, offers and expects to receive, prepares and 
brings about a theophany destined to shift the sacrificial imple- 
ment to a sphere of Reality different from his own—that is, 
the divine. But immediately afterwards he sets about offering 
it again to the formless and nameless Godhead, partaking of it 
himself by consuming a part of it. Sucha ritual act which renders 
present the Divine “here and now” in all its intensity, purity, 
transcendence and sacrality, in an offering destined to be con- 
sumed by the faithful, is so bold that it needs to be protected 
by the initiatory secrecy, and, to be understood and faced, it 
requires a high degree of spiritual maturity which only few can 
possess. As.for that matter, it is not without. reason that the 
rite, whereby the offering is divinized, generally remains secret 
and esoteric, and that it.usually enters relatively late in the 
history of a religion and its conception of the relation between 
man and God. . | 

To remain within the ambit of the two religions which have 
served us so far as terms of comparison, the religion of ancient 
Greece and the semitic religion of Israel, we find that the ‘tran- 
substantiation’ of the sacrificial offering into the Divine is a 
relatively late rite in both, and in both too it remained exclu- 
sive to a particular group within the larger religious tradition. 
In Greece, the sacrificial: offering and libation are, generally 
speaking, human gifts intendéd te please the Gods and then to 
disappear. It was only for a small group of the faithful, which 
remains a ‘separated’, and therefore ‘esoteric’ group, that the 
Deity not only accepted the offering but incarnated himself 
into it and revealed himself to the faithful ina way which in- 
vites them to an intimate communion with him, offering him- 
self to them in a sacramental meal. The goat of the orphic- 
dionysian mystery-religion represents—indeed, becomes or is— 
Dionysius in person and it is he who, as God, is chased, dis- 
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membered and consumed in a direct communion of the faithful 
with him, whereby the faithful is trasmuted into him. 

In the Israelite religion, strictly so called, sucha transform- 
ation does not take place; however, it does take place in the 
spiritual and religious movement which originally appeared to 
be one of its sects but which soon afterwards detached itself from 
the mother religion to become an independent religion by itself, 
namely, Christianity. Here, the victim of the cosmic Sacri- 
fice of reconciliation, the Lamb of the Second Passover, is the 
bread and wine transubstantiated into the divinized Body and 
Blood of Christ to be consumed in a sacramental .meal by the 
circle of the faithful who obtain a right of access to it by means 
of their acceptance in the community by baptism’. The bread 
and wine “fruit of the earth and work of humam hands’’!*5 are 
transformed, in virtue of the words of consecration in the course 
of a liturgical action, into the divine body of the Mediator who 
both as victim and as Son of God, joins in his epiphany the two 
levels of the global Reality, on one hand reducing to the mea- 
sure of Man, visible on the altar, the incommensurable and 
ungraspable Divine Transcendence, and on the other hand, 
placing man in a position to be able to consume God, eating 
and drinking Him in a communal meal, so that he himself be 
divinized.1% 

Pravargya is to be interpreted much more in this light than in 
hat of an earthen ‘idol’, an exterior image, anointed and con- 
ecrated, to be adored in the presence of a living flame. The 
zod, born of tapas and emerging as an epiphany from the 
ntensity of the ritual heat, isnot a congealed exterior appari- 
ion, worthy of adoration and full of largesse, but a Power, an 
anterior Energy which sustains the very depths of the Gods and 
ren who consume It. It is the very Might of the Universe 
thich inhabits the heart, the mind and the poetic inspiration of 


194. The fact that today a lot of people can approach the Eucharistic meal 
es not mean that its ‘exclusiveness’ is overshadowed but only that the circle 
‘the faithful has become too vast. This shows once more that if the ‘sacred’ 
not ‘protected’ in its ‘mystery’ it risks becoming diluted into ‘profanity’. 

195. The words of the ‘Offertory’ in the Catholic Mass of Roman rite. 

196. Cf. e.g. my comments on this point in R. PANIKKAR, Il Silenzio del 
ddha, in collaboration with U. M. Vesci, op. cit., pp. 251 and 428. 
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those who partake of It; He is the spirit of the Sun, revealing 
itself as the Sun itself which rises in all its splendour on the 
morning horizon; He is the strength of Savitr, identified with 
Savitr himself who moves and sustains the world with his 
fervent power. At the same time, this God Gharma is also the 
offering of hot milk!®? poured into the divine vessel imme- 
diately after an interval during which this is adored, and 
libated successively to the Agvins, Indra and the other Deities 
all of whom are more or léss mythically related to pravargya. 
Thus the ASvins, the original recipients of the offering, are 
further associated with it inasmuchas they restored its head!%; 
Indra who conquered it from Visnu before the rest of the 
Deities’*® and Sarasvati who, as Word, must be integrated into 
it?°0, etc. Twelve are the Deities who are thus honoured?! 
and who with Gharma make thirteen—since thirteen are the 
months of the year...?°. In fact, after Gharma, the new God, is 
adored, the rite resumes and the whole liturgical action is shifted 
to a level which is no longer the merely terrestrial. It is God 
himself who is libated and offered to theother Gods. And, 
moreover, this divinized offering, before it is definitely libated 
in Agni to the honour and glory of these Gods, is ritually raised 
towards heaven and permanently placed there with the help of 
the mantras recited for the purpose®3, This symbolic gesture of 

197. Also for this offering there is the need to know through a formula 
that the milk is cooked (or boiled): cf, SatBr XIV.3.1.30 : ..Ay atra hotathopot- 
tisthann dha §rdtam havir iti.. 

198. Cf. SatBr XIV.2.1.11: atha pinvane pinvayaté | aSvibhyam pinvasvety afvina- 
vevaitad dhasvinau va’ etad yajfiasya Sirah pratyadhattan tavevaitat pripdti tasmadd ahasvi- 
bhyam pinvasveti |] 

199. Cf. SatBr XIV.2.1.13: indrdya pinvasveti | indro vai yajhasya devatd sa 

Jaive yajfasya devatd tayaivaitad afvinau yajfasya Sirah pratyadhattantdvevaitat pripati 


200. Cf. SatBr XIV.2.1.12: sarasvatyai pinvasveti | vdgvai sarasvati vdcd vd’ etad 
asvinau yajftasya Sirah pratyadhattantavevaitat prinati tasmdd.... 

201. Cf. SatBr XIV.2.2.12 with SatBr XIV.2.2.1 ff. where the names of 
the Deities to whom libation is offered are given. 

202. Cf. SatBr XIV.2.2.13 where it is specified that the thirteenth Deity 
making up for the thirteenth lunar month of the year is the Gharma itself. 

203. Cf. SatBr XIV.2.2.17 atha hutvordhvam utkampayati { divi dha imam 
yajftam imam yajfiam divi dha ity asau vd’adityo gharmo yajito divi vd’esa hito divi 
pratisthitas tam evaitat prindti tasmad aha divi dhd imam yajiam imam yajitam divi 
dha ity anuvasat krte juhoti |] . 
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raising heavenwards the gharma which either as the severed head 
of Visnu or as the ritual vessel of the Agvins is the sun, is the 
dramatic representation of the direct relation existing between 
the two spheres of the Total Reality, a relation which is pre- 
cisely established in the sacrificial action and in the liturgical 
gesture of placing the offering in Heaven. 


(g) Sacrificial Creation Through the Three Phases of the Boiling 
Process : 


That this relation which is established between the two spheres 
of the Total Reality, including the complete identification bet- 
‘ween the terrestrial and the heavenly elements, is principally 
(even if not exclusively, of course) due to the ritual heating 
process, and that the fusion which is effected of the three worlds 
(the terrestrial, the atmospheric and the heavenly) is directly 
due to the high degree of heat sought in pravargya, is further 
made clear by the exegete himself. In fact, in his final explana- 
tory summary of his exposition of the rite, the Satapatha 
Brahmana relates the three essential cosmic moments with the 
three more significant liturgical moments, namely, when mahdvira 
full of milk, is put into the fire; when it becomes incandescent 
just before the milk starts boiling; when the milk, boiling and 
superabundant, overflows. Thus the overheated pravargya is said 
to be All (sarva), and it is so under the form of a ‘year’ (samvat- 
sara) which is preeminently the standard measure of time. This 
is because pravargya represents the year’s major seasons in the 
following manner: it represents Spring when mahdvira is put 
into the fire; it represents the summer (the hot season) when 
mahdvira is all aflame and the milk begins to rise; it represents 
the rainy season (a season of overabundance) when mahdvira 
lets the milk in full boil overflow®®. These three moments 
identify pravargya also with ‘these worlds’ (ime vai lok@h) since 
mahdvira, with the milk it contains, is the terrestrial world when 
it is put into the fire, it is the atmospheric world when it be- 
comes incandescent and it is the celestial world when it super- 


204. Cf. SatBr XIV.3.2.22: samvatsaro vat pravargyah | sarvam vai samvat- 
Sarah sarvam pravargyah sa yat pravrkias tad vasanto yad rucitas tad grismo yat pinvitas 
tad varsd yada.... Cf. Ch. ITI, fn. 16. 
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those who partake of It; He is the spirit of the Sun, revealing 
itself as the Sun itself which rises in all its splendour on the 
morning horizon; He is the strength of Savitr, identified with 
Savitr himself who moves and sustains the world with his 
fervent power. At the same time, this God Gharma is also the 
offering of hot milk’®? poured into the divine vessel imme- 
diately after an interval during which this is adored, and 
libated successively to the Agvins, Indra and the cther Deities 
all of whom are more or less myithically related to pravargya. 
Thus the Agvins, the original recipients of the offering, are 
further associated with it inasmuchas they restored its head; 
Indra who conquered it from Visnu before the rest of the 
Deities’®® and Sarasvati who, as Word, must be integrated into 
it?0, etc. Twelve are the Deities who are thus honoured?” 
and who with Gharma make thirteen—since thirteen are the 
months of the year...”?, In fact, after Gharma, the new God, is 
adored, the rite resumes and the whole liturgical action is shifted 
to a level which is no longer the merely terrestrial. It is God 
himself who is libated and offered to the other Gods. And, 
moreover, this divinized offering, before it is definitely libated 
in Agni to the honour and glory of these Gods, is ritually raised 
towards heaven and permanently placed there with the help of 
the mantras recited for the purpose’. This symbolic gesture of 


197. Also for this offering there is the need to know through a formula 
that the milk is cocked (or boiled}: cf, SatBr XIV.3.1.30 : ..hy atra hotathopot- 
tisthann dha §rétam havir iti.. 

198. Cf. SatBr XIV.2.1.11: atha pinvane pinvayati | asvibhydm pinvasvety afvina- 
vevaitad dhasvinau va’etad yajhasya Sirah pratyadhattan tavevaitat pripdti tasmad ahasvi- 
bhyam pinvasveti || 

199. Cf. SatBr XIV.2.1.13: indrdya pinvasveti | indro vai yajitasya devata sa 
Jaive yajftasya devatd tayaivaitad asvinau yajftasya Sirah pratyadhattantavevaitat pripati 
tasmad 


200. Cf. SatBr XIV.2.1.12: sarasvatyai pinvasveti | vdgvai sarasvati vdca vd’ etad 
afvinau yajiasya Sirah pratyadhattantavevaitat prindti tasmdd.... 

201. Cf. SatBr XIV.2.2.12 with SatBr XIV.2.2.1 ff. where the names of 
the Deities to whom libation is offered are given. , 

202. Cf. SatBr XIV.2.2.13 where it is specified that the thirteenth Deity 
making up for the thirteenth lunar month of the year is the Gharma itself. 

203. Cf. SatBr XIV.2.2.17 atha hutverdhvam utkampayati {| divi dha imam 
yajtam imam yajitam divi dha ity asau vd’ adityo gharmo yajito divi vd’esa hito divi 
pratisthitas tam evaitat prindti tasmad aha divi dha imam yajitiém imam yajtam divi 
dha ity anuvasaf krte juhoti |[/ . 
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5. Pravargya as Mystery about to Surpass the Ritual : 

Pravarg ya, therefore, confirms its intrinsic unity. But at the time 
when the Brahmanic cult was being re-organized at Kuruksetra 
simultaneously with the re-systematization of the Sacred texts, 
it was not considered self-sufficient. This is clear from the 
fact that for some reason or other—no matter which—the need 
was felt to annex it as an ancillary rite to more conspicuous and 
complicated sacrificial complexes, such as agnistoma. But in spite 
of this it will always remain a ‘mystery’, which by means of the 
divinization of the offering, Mediatrix between the Human 
and the Divine, introduces into the traditional reJigion essentially 
founded on the ritual, an element of high spirituality leading 
man directly to the very heart of the Absolute without having 
him—at least for the time being—renounce his specific human 
nature. And it is also because of this, in fact, that pravargya is 
performed behind closed doors: nobody can come close to it if 


he cannot understand it and bear its concentrated Power. 
Because of the intense accumulation of ‘sacredness’ which it 


produces by means of the excessive heat bordering on the ‘limit’ 
of bearability, pravargya needs to be contained and handled by. 
one who is equipped with supra-normal understanding. Hence 
the necessity of the initiation wherein the priest does not merely 
learn the material techniques of how it is performed but is also 
introduced to the obscure labyrinth of its profoundest meaning. 
But the more one begins to have an inner understanding, the 
more the exterior action begins to be surpassed. It begins to be 
seen as an exteriorization of a process which would even be 
more efficacious if it remained confined to a spiritual interiority. 
What is more, this is confirmed by the position which the 
Brahmanic texts assign to pravargya, a position which, as we 
have seen, brings out clearly its role as a link between the 
ritual and the Upanisadic spirit in which the ritual will soon be 


surpassed?°, 
The purpose of the sacrifice is to divinize man, and when this 


divinization, wrought by means of the exterior action itself, is 
sufficiently intense, man, having come into contact with the 
Divine, is transfigured. But this kind of transfiguration is at 
first limited to the time during which the ritual action is per- 
209. Cf. previously in this same chapter, p. 216 f. with the notes 4, 5, 6. 
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formed; nevertheless with the passage of time and the conti- 
nuous accumulation of sacred energy both on one’s person and 
on the rite itself, it tends to last longer and to become a perma- 
nent state, in such a way that there will no longer be any need 
of its periodical renewal by the performance of the rite. Hence, 
pravargya already contains within itself the potential by which 
the ritual will be eventually surpassed. 


6. Other Rites in Pravargya : 


Just for completeness’ sake, we might as well mention here 
that though the libation of hot milk contained in mahdvira 
is thecentral and more important offering, it is not offered 
alone but is in fact accompanied by two wheat-cakes, the rauhi- 
nas, which are considered to be its complement. They are placed 
around the gharma like heaven and earth, day and night, thus 
providing it with the existential spatio-temporal dimensions*”, 
They are also the two eyes which are ritually given to the ‘head’ 
of the sacrifice which pravargya is*11, The inclusion of the vege- 
table kingdom as a corrective and complement of the animal 
kingdom, in the sacrifice, is a ritual phenomenon which, as we 
have earlier seen, is common not only to the other Vedic sacri- 
fices but also to the sacrifices of many other religions of the 
world, perhaps inherited from pre-historic times. 

We recall too that when pravargya comes toanend, at noon 
of the third day of the upasad, the rites which are rendered 
necessary to dispose of the sacred implements are of special 
interest for us. The concentration of the ‘sacredness’ and of the 
heat—especially on mahdvira, has been such that they cannot 
be disposed of in the usual way like other implements used in 
other rites. They cannot be burnt, nor can they be buried except 
in specially fixed places and with all due precautions?!?. But 


210. Cf. SatBr XIV.2.1.2 : tad_yad rauhinau juhoti | agnif ca ha va ’ddityas ca 
rauhindvetabhyam hi devatabhyam yajamanah svargam lokam rohanti |{ (“And as to 
why he offers two Rauhinas (cakes)—the two Rauhinas doubtless are Agni 
and Aditya (the sun), for by means of these two deities sacrificers ascend 
(ruh) to heaven”.} (tr. EGGELING). 

211. Cf. SatBr XIV.2.5. Cf. p. 223 of this ch. 

212. (Cf. for 4 complete exposition of the rite J.A.B. van BUITENEN, op. 
cit., pt. V, pp. 124 ff. 
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since such precautions are due to the dangerous nature of the 
‘sacred’ when it exceeds the limit, we hope to treat of the clos- 
ing ceremonies of pravargya in another, more appropriate, 
study”, 


213. The closing rites of the Pravargya revealing the fear of an excess of 
heat will not be dealt with in this volume. Cf. the last part of the quoted article 
of mine “The Role of Sacred Heat: .” 


CONCLUSION : BRAHMANIC COSMOLOGY 


1. Transformation of the Divine 


With the pravarg ya we arrived at the end of our concrete ex- 
amples chosen to describe the effects of the calorific energy on 
the sacrificial action in the Brahmanic period. We saw how in 
each case, that is, in the pasuyajfia, agnyaddhana, agnicayana and 
pravargya (all of which, except for the second, are ancillary rites 
of the Soma Sacrifice), by means of a strictly traditional liturgy 
one reached the point where the fullness of the rite led to its own 
transcendence, when the intricacies and difficulties of the cultic 
actions called for reflective consciousness. The rite, by now in- 
dependent of a divine figure to whom it would be addressed and 
superior to it, is to be known in its minutest details if one is to 
be able to face all its internal exigencies, since these are no 
longer imposed by a divine will. This need of knowing the rite 
itself, at first of an essentially practical order, immediately leads 
the priest to search deeply into the profound significance of 
every gesture and every word in the rite. With this search there 
also arises the need. of an explicit and constious identification of 
man with the sacrality which is at work in the sacrificial action 
if one is to receive its salvific benefits. Thus the point is reached 
where the rite, and all that goes with it, is transformed ona 
spiritual level. It is not without reason that the Aranyakas and 
the Upanisads are incorporated into the Brahmanas and are 
their logical continuation. 

This spiritual transformation of the sacrifice, which we have 
- been tracing so far, has had profound repercussions not only on 
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man and on his newly born reflective consciousness, but also on 
the philosophy and cosmology of the Divine. As we have seen, the 
sacrifice performed on earth is raised, by means of the diviniza- 
tion of the offering and of the ritual implements, toa divine 
Cosmic Action containing within its ritual centre the entire: 
universe and being the centre of attraction where the two poles 
of global Reality find their complementarity in a mutual assi- 
milation. 

But at this point the cosmological transformation extends its 
effects also on the sphere of the Deities who are also gradually 
attracted towards the irresistible and magnetic, unique and abso- 
lute Sacred Action. In fact, when the sacrifice becomes important 
in itself and no longer as an offering to somebody greater than 
it, it becomes the only determining Act of -the world, the 
only guarantor of its creation and maintenance. At the same 
time it becomes also the means to obtain immortality. The 
Deities, therefore, finding themselves mortal? by this very 
fact, are now obliged to acquire immortality by such a rite no 


more and no less than the Demons, men and even the Supreme | 
God Prajapati. 


This transformation, already anticipated in the speculative 
hymns both of the Rgveda and of the Atharva, is now an accom- 
plished fact. In the diagram drawn earlier®, the centripetal 
force of S is now very great and S, as the Cosmic Sacrifice, has 
absorbed all the power, the strength, the “essence’’ (medha) of the. 
Divine, so to say, thus radically changing the direction of the 
arrow. Sacrifice is, therefore, no longer an action which is 
directed towards the Deities, but an action which draws the 
Deities towards its Centre. Henceforth it is simply the very 
source of the existence of the Deities as also of men and of 
all the created in general. The clearest sign of this change in 
the status of the Deities and of the corresponding change in 


1. Cfe.g. SatBr X1.2.3.6: mariya ha vd agre devd dsuh | sa vadaiva te brahmana- 
pur athamrtd dsuh..../]/ Cf TaittSam II.3. 2.1: devd vai mrtyor abibhayus .. 
niravapat tayaivaisvamrtam adadhét.. PancBr XXIV. 19.2: deva ha vai mrtyor 
abibhayus te prajdpatim upddhdvamse. tebhya etena..amrtatvam prayacchat..; etc. 


2. Cf. ch. UW, pp. 52 and 55. 
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the Brahmanic conception of them can be found in the attitude 
towards the Deities which is shown, as we have seen, in the 
pasuyajita. Here the Deities lose even their dignified aloof- 
ness to rush in the house of the sacrificer before they are 
invited by the usual various formulas of invocation*. Indeed, 
the formulas which are here recited are no longer of an “‘in- 
vitatory” but rather of a ‘‘regulative’? nature meant to. 
avoid rivalries and fights among the illustrious divine guests*. 
This is a sign, then, that Sacrifice has now gained so greater di- 
mensions than before, and that the Deities themselves are now so. 
dependent on It that they have lost their natural reserve and have 
therefore become more subject to human blackmail. The do ut 
des of the historico-religious definition of sacrifice is here 
rendered easier since it is the Deities themselves who placed 
themselves in the condition of having to be grateful for what 
they receive. The only thing is that their power of giving is 
somewhat limited and that they too are bound by the cosmic law 
of Sacrifice. There takes place a process similar to the one which 
happened in Ancient Greece where the power of Zeus, and the 
Greek deities in general have become subjected to the unremov- 
able, omnipotent and impersonal law of the anafiche (Necessity) ®. 
In India, however, the supreme Power is not attributed to an 
anonymous Necessity, but is assumed by a Sacred Action which is 
also abstract and impersonal but which preserves a vital internal 
Dynamism of its own expressing itself in its laws. These laws too 
are subject to certain difficulties and contain within themselves. 
the seed of success or failure. This, therefore, supposes an atti- 
tude on the part ofman, and of the Deities, which is quite differ- 
ent from that prevalent in Hellenism. The Sacred Action, even 


3. Cf. SatBr 1.1.1.7: ..mano ha vai devé manusyasydjananti ta’ enam etad vratam 
upayantam viduh pratarnno yaksyata’ iti te’ sya visve devad grhadndgacchanti te’ sya grhes iipa- 
vasanti..// and almost verbatim SatBr II.1.4.1 and GopBr II.1.6. 

4. Cf. SatBr I.1.2.18 f.: atha devatdyd’ddifati | sarvé ha vai devaté adhvaryum 
havir granisyantam upatisthante mama ndma grahisyati mama ndma grahisyatiti tabhya 
evaitat saha satibhyo’samadam karoti [{18/{ yadyeva devatayd’ddisati | ydvatibhyo ha 
vai devatabhyo havimsi grhyanta’rnam u haiva tas tena manyante yad asmai tam kdmam 
samarddha veyur yat kamyd grhpati tasmad....evam eva yathapiirvam havimsi grhitva. 

5. Cf. this evolution into an Impersonal Necessity in Greek Panthecn in 
poetic and dramatic literature of the ancient Greece, with Sophokles and espe- 
cially Euripides. 
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though rigid and universalized, somehow or other contaias a 
voluntary aspect in such a way that he who performs it does not 
feel as if he were a mere passive objectin the Great Theatre of 
the World. This means that instead of finding in the Universal 
Principle which stands above him an unmoving Order at vari- 
ance with his own will—as in Greece where Zeus himself has to 
adapt himself, againt his will, to the decrees of Fate, and finds 
himself impotent against them to succour one of his faithful or 
even his own son—the sacrificer, in India, whether human or divine, 
feels that he is himself the master of his own destiny and of that 
of the world. It is through his efforts that he can determine the 
regularity of the seasons, of the year, of the days and nights, of 
the length of his life, etc. He who offers Sacrifice, controls it— 
or at least believes that he does*—and, therefore, even though he 
may fail to obtain what he wants, does not feel that sense of 
frustration as the one who is subject to a blind Destiny whichhas 
to have its way in spite of the despair of men and Gods. In case 
of failure, the fault lies with the sacrificer (or his priests) , who 
can always remedy the fault by means of a counter-ritual.’ Sacri- 
fice is a Power in itself, but it is also an armsince it is the means 
—and a means in the hands of the celebrants—by which this 
Power acts for good or bad. By its performance the very Cosmic 
Order is created in sucha way that the brahmana can say, with 
justified pride, that when “the celebrant offers the agnthotra early 
in the morning, he generates this (sun) which having become 
Juminous energy (tejas), rises radiant and continuously. How- 
ever, it would not rise at all ifhe (the priest) did not offer it. 
And it is for this reason that he offers it.”8 The Action with 
which the Deities have entrusted man as their agent is so decisive 
in the smooth running of the cosmic events that the very equi- 


6. Since we could not include here the effects of excess of sacred heat, we 
do not have for the moment elements to show how not even the greatest 
skillfulness of priests could avoid some catastrophes. 

7. The difficulties incurred by the priests in handling the sacrifice have to 
be taken into consideration in a conclusion, although they have not been shown 
here. 

8. SatBr 11.3.1.5:atha yat pratar anudite juhoti | prajanayati evainam elat so 
‘yam tejo bhiitvd vibhrdjamana udeti Sasvaddha vai nodiyad yad asminn etém dhutim na 
juhuyat tasmdd vd etdm Ghutim juhoti || 
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librium of the succession of days and nights depends on the 
correct performance of the sacrificial Action. 

The responsibility of the sacrificer, therefore, is immense both 
for good and bad, He who knows the secrets of the rites and 
can make use of them can control the course of nature, and of 
his own life, either to prolong it or to destroy it. Men and Dei- 
ties are now nearly on the same level since both can, at least 
in theory, make use of the same means to dominate and control 
their own destiny. It is not without reason that the devas are less 
and less referred to as the passive recipients of the offering and 
more and more as those who offer it. As they too have to offer Sacri- 
fice, they begin to be seen by man more asmodels to imitate than 
as bestowers of favours in return for gratifications received. To 
share actively in the Sacred Action, the best way for them is now 
to take it in hand by performing it rather than to wait for some- 
one to offer it to them. This leads to a new interpretation of the 
mythological conflicts between the devas and the asuras. The 
reason for these conflicts isno longer the conquest of heaven as 
in other mythologies,® as also in the Rgveda itself,!° but it is the 
acquisition of the sacrificial benefits and the appropriation of 
the formulae for the correct performance of Sacrifice. Both owe 
their respective status to the fact that the former are successful 
and the latter not. In fact, he, who is in possession of Sacrifice, 
knows its secrets and is able to perform it perfectly, is master of 
existence and of the entire world,!! and the devas, unlike the 
asuras, have secured for themselves, in that way, all their divine 
privileges : immortality, creative power, wisdom and even their 
position in heaven. 

On the other hand, since to a certain extent they remain still 
recipients of man’s offerings, the Devas remain to this effect 
so dependent on such offerings that they gradually lose both 
their status as major Deities and their very power—except, at 


9. Cf. e.g. the Greek mythology with the Titans and the Jewish one with 
Satan. 

10. Where the rivals of Indra and Agni are on a different plane with respect 
to the following anonymous masses of Asuras. 

ll. Cf. the texts in S. LEVI, op. cit., p. 27 f. The Asuras do not gain 
immortality due to faults in their rites, 
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least for a time, an Agni or an Indra. Their place is, then, taken 
by another Entity endowed with universal and creative powers 
and directly emerging from Sacrifice itself, Such an Entity, 
already perceived by the ancients as Tapas which energized 
.the sacrificial offering, is now personified in Prajdpati, the Purusa 
immolated at the beginning of existence.” In fact, in spite of the 
Brahmanic intuition that there isa Cosmic Action which tran- 
scends any divine figure, the necessity of the existence of a Divine 
Power which is able to enter into personal relationship with the 
world is felt once again. However this Divine Power could only 
grow from the interiority of Sacrifice itself. More precisely It 
has to emerge from the sacrificial victim, because it was that 
consecrated being which more than any other has undergone 
that transformation through cooking which we have followed in 
the course of our study?%, a transformation which was gradually 
extended to the sacrificial action as a whole and to its various 
implements. It was then but natural that it was precisely the 
sacrificial victim which should become the focus of the sacrificial 
theophany. Hence, ifon the speculative level, the devas have lost 
their specific status as Deities, their divine nature has emerged 
in all its power in the Victim which, having now become the axis 
gn which the whole Cosmic Sacrificial Action revolves, acquires 
in the dismemberment ofits mortal and immolated body, such 
a creative power as to assume the dimensions ofa First Principle. 
Thus it becomes the non-temporal cosmic Goat,!* the Odana with- 
ut beginning or end, and especially the Purusa called also 
*rajapati because Lord ofall creatures produced by him in his 
elf-immolation.!® Theoretically, any sacrificial victim can be- 
ome Prajapati since it is dismembered in creation. Still, prac- 
ically, it is only the victim which from a certain point of view 
| the most important, that is the human victim,!” which is 


12. Cf. RV X.90.1 ff. and also RV 1.164. 1ff.; etc. 

13. One has to take into consideration the difference occurring in the des- 
ly of the victim in RV 1.162.21 or that in AitBr VI. 6 (11.1.6) where the 
ctim was going to the Gods, and the,complete divinization of the offering in 
wargya. 

id Cf. AV IX.5, variously quoted in ch. IIT. 

15. Cf. AV IV. 34, and AV XI.3. 

16. Cf. SatBr X.2.2.1. . 

17. That is, more important from a ‘sentimental’point of view, not ritue 
y. 
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normally called Prajdpati : ‘‘Now the one person (Purusa) 
which they made out of those seven persons became this Prajapatt. 
He produced living beings...’*!8 And this title soon assumes the 
meaning of a primordial Supreme Being : “in the beginning 
Prajapati, this one, was alone.”’® 

But when Prajdpati becomes the personification of Sacrifice as 
the universal and sacred Act, he stops being a mere divinized 
victim but personifies Sacrifice as a whole. He himself is the 
Sacrifice par excellence?°, embodying within himself the three func- 
tions, of victim, of immolator and of receiver of the Sacrifice, 
at the same time. Prajdpati is somehow a creation of the Brah- 
manic speculation, still on the borderline between myth and. 
philosophy,?!, whose role is to ‘save’ the Cosmic Action from its 
inherent tendency to become impersonal. In fact, having arrived. 
at a point where it now represents the totality of Reality— 
human, terrestrial and divine—Sacrifice has practically become 
the only thing which is responsible for its creative dynamism. 
But such an abstract Action needs, in its turn, a new sustainer.. 
Hence it reprojects its personalized self in the figure of the Lord 
of Creatures and, in the speculative realm, it appears as the 
new recipient of its self-immolation. This God, supreme and. 
superior to all, is the specific Brahmanic Deity, to whom the 
other Gods pay homage and to whom they owe their very 
origin. He is that Being whom the more ancient speculation had 
sought beyond the singular figures of the divine Pantheon, pre- 
sent at the origin of the world and of creation which gradually 
extended beyond the limited sphere of activity of the single 


18. SatBr VI.1.1.5 : sa purusah prajapatirabhavat. 

19. SatBr 11.2.4.1 : prajapatir ha v4 idam agra eka evdsa, Cf. also SatBr 
VI1.5.2.6; AitBr X.1.5; PancBr XVI.1; etc. 

20. Cf. prajapatir yajfah in AitBr V1I.7 (II.2.7) and similar in GopBr 
1.2.18; SatBr 1.7.4.4, ; etc. The same identification will occur for Visnu 
(cf. ch. VIII, note 17). 

21. Prajapati is a Philosophical Entity entering in the Vedic religion as. 
an anonymous figure (his name is an attribute pointing to a function) which 
personifies sacrifice. But he has also myths and rituals (these last characterized 
through silence instead of mantras). Cf.S. LEVI, op. cit. ch. I; R. PANIKKAR, 
Myth, Faith, Hermeneutics, op. cit., ch. on Prajapati; id. Il Silenzio del Buddha, 
pt. III, ch. IIT. 
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Deities.2? However, true to hisnature, Prajdpati does not become 
Supreme God independently of that Cosmic Act which he per- 
sonifies and represents.** His activity, splendour, authority and 
power continue to be derived from the fact that hezs the Sacri- 
fice and that he can act correctly only by its means.** That is, 
he is never characterized except as a Creator, and, in the ulti- 
mate analysis, he is and remains essentially an Act more than 
truly and properly a Person even though he can become the 
object of various myths which describe his activity. The rite 
itself witnesses to this undefined character of his with its alterna- 
tion of silenceand the recitation of formulas during the presenta- 
tion of offerings which bear his name.”> Prajdépati, as Lord and 
Supreme Act, cannot be defined and delimited in a figure which 
is too concrete and which has clear-cut boundaries. He must be 
able to include in himself both-what can be expressed and what 
has to remain unexpressed, both the limited and the unlimited. 
Indeed, He is seen as the eminently unlimited : aparimito vai pra- 
Jjapatih.2” And in fact, soon enough, nearly as soon as his figure 
emerges, this indefinite character of his—which is more con- 
sonant to philosophical speculation than to religious imagination 
—is betrayed and emphasized by one of its more common and 
more repeated epithets : kah. This is a simple interrogative 
pronoun which, in the myth describing the origin of the 
name, is the crystallization, as it were, of the question asked by 


22. Since Revedic times, cf. e.g. RV. X.129.6 : ..arvdg devd asya visarja- 
wend ’tha ko veda yata ababhiva..whose answer is Prajapati. Cf. also the ‘birth’ 
of Prajapati in AV in ch. III, p. 75 with notes 47 ff. of this book. 

23. In order not to create misunderstanding we do not intend to minimize 
Prajapati by saying that he is not independent from the cultic action, but on 
he contrary we want to sublimate the Sacred Act as such. It, being ‘universal’ 
‘annot have anyone ‘above’ or ‘beyond’, the same as in a theistic mentality 
here is no sense in saying that there is ‘something’ ‘above’ or ‘beyond’ God. 

24. Cf. a characterization of Prajapati through the texts quoted inS, LEVI, 
ip. cit., ch. I, p. 13 ff. 

25. Cf. the texts on the cult of Prajapati with silence in R. PANIKKAR, 
1 Silenzio del Buddha, op. cit., ch. Ili, pt. III, par. a, p. 430 ff. and also in 
h. VII of this work, note 96. 

26. Cf. e.g. SatBr VII.2.4.30 ubhayametat prajdpatir nirukta$ cdniruktagca 
arimitas caparimitas ca.... 

27, AitBr VII.7 (11.2.7). 
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Prajapati regarding his own identity,?* but which, in the liturgy, 
ends up by being his most frequently used epithet : Prajapati vat 
kah.*® This Brahmanic myth links the origin of this epithet with 
the loss of creative power, thus perhaps implying that the per- 
sonification of Sacrifice is due to its effects (multiplicity and its 
maintenance). But when Prajapati loses his creative power (Indra 
asks him for his splendour and grandeur, i.e. his creative attri- 
butes), his name too is voided of its meaning and is replaced by 
a pronoun which insinuates that now thathe is no longer connec- 
ted with the Act of creating, his very identity is put into doubt. 
In other words, the speculative origin of this divine figure is 
mirrored also in the vicissitudes of his name : from a function 
(‘Lord of his creatures’’) it is turned into a question (““Who?”). 
We can therefore ask : what is the philosophical and religious 
attitude of that people which finds not.in a name but in a pro- 
noun—and an interrogative pronoun at that—its way of 
‘defining’ and calling its God ? If the name reveals the divine 
personality, what personality lies hidden behind a pronoun 
expressive of a doubt ? Has speculation, still expressed in mythi- 
cal terms, no other way than to crystallize and personify once 
again its own doubt when it seeks to go beyond the function and 
the proper name of the Divine and to attain the unfathomable 
depths of the Source? Prajapati, as the Lord ofSactifice at the time 
when Sacrifice, the Creative Action, becomes ritually and phi- 
losophically the Absolute, transforms his very name into its 
substitute, an interrogative pronoun, even before the philosophi- 
cal doubt becomes conscious of itself in the mind of the philoso- 
phers. His new name, Kah, represents the first step, still on a 
mythological level, towards the philosophical doubt at 
which reflection invariably arrives when it turns to religious 


28. Cf. AitBr XII.10 (III.2.21). At the request of Indra to hand him over 
Prajapati’s own greatness Prajapati asks:“ ‘then who shall I be ?? and Indra 
answered ‘he whom you said’. Thus Prajapati received the name of Who ?”” 
(sa prajapatir abravid atha ko ’ham iti | yad evaitad avoca ity abravit tato vai ko nama 
prajapatir abhavat //). Cf. a variant in TaittBr II.2.1.1 f. Cf. a comment on 
my art. “Kah, le nomme de Dieu..” quoted. 

29. Cf. e.g. TaittSam 1.7.6.6; SatBr IV.5.6.4; etc. The epithet is very 
common in the Brahmanas. It continues, but more rarely in the Puranas as 
epithet of Brahma. 
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matters. It is a first step, as yet still timid and expressed in a 
question, towards search and desire of an Absolute which is not 
bound to a world which is transient, always unstable and con- 
tinuously in need of being sustained in existence by means of the 
Sacrificial power. But when the Supreme God becomes an inter- 
rogation mark to Himself and to His faithful, his domain in the 
field of religious practice cannot last long. The question will 
sooner or later demand an answer, and this answer will be Brah- 
man, the One without a second, unmovable and perfect, but 
without any contact whatsoever either with the transient world, 
now seen as mere heavy and opaque matter, or with the living 
world ofthe Deities.*° This therefore means that earthly creation, 
once exalted as the highest good, will find no place in the new 
philosophical conception of Reality. In an immobile and perfect 
Absolute, a creation in becoming and imperfect does not have 
any meaning. It would not even be looked upon as something 
desirable. Apart from the fact that such acreation would’ be an 
obstacle for the realization that only the Absolute is and that It 
alone is pure, its very conception is not unproblematic. When 
philosophy, in fact, begins to question, consciously, and 
explicitly the reason of existence and considers Sacrifice as a 
necessary means for its continuance, it soon becomes 
aware of the immensely difficult task required from Sacrifice 
to achieve its purpose, namely to empower existence to survive 
its transiency and toreachan ever-coveted and an ever-eluding 
immortality. A new philosophical attitude, therefore, arises, 
at first imperceptibly, which begins to assume that if a final 
dissolution is inevitable, if Sacrifice continues to suffer resistance 
in the pursuit of its task, existence (the world) might as 
well be allowed to have its. own mortal destiny in the 
full consciousness of its ‘inexistence’ in frontofthe Only Existent 
which really matters, that Absolute which only was before the 
world detached itself as independent multiplicity with a self- 
consistency difficult to maintain. 

Thus the way is laid open fora re-consideration of Sacrifice 


30. Cf. the entire Upanisadic philosophy which continues this point, in 
e.g. S. RADHAKRISHNAN, Philosophy of the Upanisads, ee (Allen & 
Unwin), 1958. 
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in the economy of religious salvation. This may seem, at first 
sight, somewhat surprising. The Brahmanic Sacrifice is now at 
its apotheosis. It has reached its highest peak. For a people 
which loves life, it is the means of creation, it is what renders the 
One fertile and productive of multiplicity and it is what allows 
this multiplicity to maintain itself in existence. Still, in the 
midst of this exaltation of Life, of Reality and of Action, there 
appears, imperceptibly, and covertly a crack : reflection ! The 
human mind begins to want to account for everything...not 
only for human life and existence but also for the intimate 
Essence of the Absolute. This latter, however, continues to 
elude it and becomes for it a questioning mark (Prajdpati vat 
kah) while that Reality which has to be continually re-created 
by means of Sacrifice, with its negative and terrifying aspects, 
begins to be looked down upon. 

The exigencies of speculativé thought, however, are not 
always in agreement with the exigencies of a living religion which 
has to keep its values intact if it has to survive. The Brahmanic 
theorists themselves became promptly aware of what threat 
Prajapati, this abstract figure, imposed upon them as the personi- 
fication of Sacrifice, could be to their cult. This time the reac- 
tion cames from the traditional Deities of the Vedic Pantheon who 
unlike the evasive figure of Prajdpati, a figure too ‘philosophical’ 
to resist the attraction of the Absolute, provide, in their mytho- 
logical concreteness, a much more solid basis for the religious 
and cultic life. But, significantly enough, the new figure which 
now makes its appearance to assume the cultic heritage of 
Prajdpati is relatively new in the Vedic world where it previously 
occupied only a minor and less important place. It is that of 
Visnu whom we saw engaged in the divine strife for the acquisi- 
tion of the sacrificial knowledge.*! The Deities who were pre- 
viously at the zenith of their fortune, Agni included, were too 
mythologically well-defined—where Prajapati was too little— 
to be in a position to assume the'new role imposed on the Divine 
by the changed understanding of Sacrifice. After all, a theologi- 
cal gain, as powerful as this Brahmanic one which has seen the 
Sacred Act assuming universal proportions, cannot easily remain 
unheeded even by the most popular mentality. Hence any new 

31. Cf. the myth in SatBr VI.1.1.1 ff 
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Deity who aspires to become the Supreme must be able to 
follow the new direction given by speculative thought. This 
explains why Visnu, as we have seen, to obtain superiority over 
the other Deities had to identify himself with the Cosmic Sacri- 
fice in his ritual struggle to obtain a deepened and direct know- 
ledge of Sacrifice®? as such. Henceforth only a victory of this kind 
can place him obove the other Deities and endow him with the 
character of the Supreme God in the cultic and popular religion 
——a character he continues to enjoy even today.? 


2. Transformation of Man‘: His Immortalization and Divinization 


If the stature of the personal Deities decreases with the emer- 
gence and universalization of Sacrifice, this is not the case with 
man and his destiny. Here we must recall that one of the princi- 
pal aims of Sacrifice—apart, that is, from the increase and 
maintenance of man’s present life—is the attainment of immor- 
tality. For the Deities, this means a come-down since now they 
have to pass through the offering of Sacrifice if they want to 
obtain immortality—something which so far was considered a 
natural attribute of theirs. For man, on the contrary, this 
means a gain because now they arein possession of a concrete 
means to obtain it—since immortality is normally and 
naturally denied to him. The sacrificer, therefore, in the 
manner of the sacrificial victim which ascends to the 
world of the Deities,34 and indeed in the manner of the Deities 


32. The difference with Prajapati is that, this one is the result of an inner 
development of sacrifice as such and therefore is bound to follow its dynamism 
while Visnu is a divine figure originally external to sacrifice which has conque- 
red his identification with the sacred act through an act of knowledege and of 
will (cf. SatBr VI.1.1.1 ff) and Indra never reached such identification (and 
therefore could not remain in later Hindu cult) because his victory was through 
the meditation of Visnu (Cf. SatBr VI.1.1.12). 


33. In the Visnuitic religion, where Visnu is the main figure in the 
Trimirti. But also Siva is connected with Vedic sacrifice since early times, cf. 
eg. VajSam XVI.1 ff. and the SvetUp. III.1 ff. etc. 

34. CfAV IV.14.6 quote in ch. IIT, note 2. Cf. also the other texts quoted 
in that note. 
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themselves,°* is gradually placed ina position where he is able 
to transform his body and enter into a new life beyond any 


grasp of death. 
But the Brahmanic Sacrifice, if well understood, can offer 


much more than mere immortality. And the celebrating priests, 
obliged by liturgical necessity to reflect on the deeper meaning 
of Sacrifice to make sure of its complete efficacy, have certain- 
ly seen this. They have seen that after all immortality is not 
such a big gain. In fact, the Deities themselves who obtained it 
through Sacrifice had to pay dearly for it. They had to give up 
a great part of their power—something which was perhaps 
greater than the acquired gain. Besides, such an immortality 
has proved to be, in the long run, a good which is not acquired 
‘once and for all. As thetransient world, so too the divine world 
has to be continuously sustained in existence by means of Sacri- 
fice, and this Sacrifice becomes more and more difficult and 
complicated as new obstacles to the conquest of a definitive and 
perpetual life after death are encountered.** And so the sacri- 
ficer, as well as the philosopher, look beyond the deities and 
their desire for immortality and fix their gaze directly on that 
Absolute with which the Cosmic Action (i.e. Sacrifice) has been 
gradually identified and which is All-Powerful by definition. 

As Visnu has done before him, during the sacrificial session at 
Kuruksetra, man now understands that the highest good is his. 
identification with Sacrifice and that he, mortal though he is, 
has the same possibilities of doing so as the Deities. In his medi- 
tations, the priest has understood, first of all, that by the very 
fact that he can offer the Sacrifice on which the Deities them- 
selves depend, man as such has risen to a very high position at 
the very centre of the Cosmic Dynamism. If Sacrifice is the 
recapitulation of all creative activity, the priest who offers it 
finds himself, at least during the time that he does so, to be the 
co-creator ofthe universe, the controller of all phenomena, the 


35. Cf. TaittSam VI.2.2.6 f. where the officiant priest sips the tapta vrata 
(the hot milk of the oblation) following the example of the Gods who did it at 
the beginnng of time (cext quoted in ch. IV, note 28); or SatBr I.7.3.26 where 
priests and sacrificer cook the offering on fire because the Gods made the same 
and from there went to heaven (text quoted in ch. IV, note 28); etc. 

36. In the performance of sacrifice there is a whole problematic with res- 
pect to the possible final victory of death over life, both in the lacking of heat 
in the sacred act, and in its excess. Cf. II and III parts of my article “The 
Role of Sacred Heat....”. 
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mediator between heaven and earth. The knowledge of the sacri- 
ficial ritual is, therefore, the key to acquire mastery over Life, 
to conquer Death, thus assuring for oneself a continuity within 
the devastating alienation brought about by Time, and above 
all to identify oneself with the sacrificial Power. It is the means 
for the sacrificer and the priest to realize that during that time 
man becomes the equal of the Deities and even superior to them: 
he becomes at one with the Cosmic Action which he performs, 
and thus he places himself at the centre of the primordial Crea- 
tive Act. For as long as the Sacrifice lasts, man as sacrificer 
is identified with Prajdpati and plays his role in ‘the Great 

. Theatre of the World’ almost on the same level as the Cosmic 
Powers. The priest knows, in fact, that he is dependent on the 
‘Divine’ for his own existence, but he knows at the same time 
that the Deities depend on him for the offerings they receive 
and indeed that they have to offer the same type of sacrifice for 
their own existence since every existence and its maintenance 
including their own, depends on Sacrifice. Thesacrificer and the 
priest are aware of their ‘sinfulness’, of their weakness, of the 
possibility of losing their sacred power at any time and for the 
least mistake they commit in the ritual. But they are aware too 
that during the time in which they are consecrated and called 
upon to offer Sacrifice, they perform an Act with cosmic dimen- 
sions and are therefore in possession of a power which is superi- 
or to that of the single Deities. Still, in most cases, this is true, 
as we are saying, only for the time while the Sacrifice lasts, 
after which, the sacrificer and his priests purify themselves, shed 
off their sacrality and return to the world ‘of men. 

But even then, the fact that they have ‘tasted’ their participa- 
tion of the Absolute instils in the Brahmana the desire to secure 
for himself this state of his in a permanent manner. In most 
cases, the sacrificer contents himself with having obtained im- 
mortality—either by begetting offspring which prolongs his life 
on earth®’ or by becoming an ancestor (pitr) having transformed 
his mortal body into an immortal one on the pyre of his last sacri- 


37. The often repeated request in the sacrifices to obtain children has the 
goal to continue life on the earth and amounts in a certain sense to be the same 
as ‘immortality’. 
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fice.** But he who has handled the Sacred, who has performed the 
Sacrifice in all its details with full knowledge of its powers, its 
hidden meanings and far-reaching effects, is likely to beget the 
desire of acquiring a state which is far superior to that conferred 
by immortality. The sis and the priests who have transformed the 
world and the ‘divine’ with their sacrifice would want to be en- 
abled to transform themselves too by identifying themselves, ona 
permanent basis, with the supreme Creative Power. The first step 
in this process has been in fact to divinize the first Vedic rsis 
and to identify them with the Absolute Power so as, then, to 
extend the process and apply it to themselves. Throught the 
centuries, in fact, the morerecent rsis celebrated, in their hymns 
and philosophical speculations, their more ancient predecessors 
as primordial cosmic Powers beyond the power of the Deities 
themselves. The Sapta Rsis, for example, became in the eyes of 
their successors those who alone existed at the beginning (agre) , 
indeed who were beyond existence, identified with the ‘“Non- 
Existent’’.° In the eyes of their successors—that is, of those who 
follow in their footsteps and continue their task of unfolding 
the Sacred on earth—they could not but have been fully divini-. 
zed as a result of their having partaken of the Cosmic Sacrifice. 
Otherwise, all the theological speculation regarding the effects 
of Sacrifice would have remained unproved and therefore vain. 
That means that Sacrifice which lies at the basis of all the created 
worlds and which has transformed Itself into a Cosmic Action, 
transforming, at the same time, all the single Deities into an all- 
comprehensive Absolute, must have—according to the philos- 
ophers—effected thesame transformation, in a concrete manner 
on the first offerers of that very Sacrifice, i.e. the first Rszs, 
making them the co-creators of the Universe and placing them, | 
therefore, beyond its very existence. 


38. Cf. ch. II, p. 41 ff. about the funeral rites and its aims. 


39. Cf. SatBr VI.1.1.1: aum asad v@’idam agra’asit | tad dhuh kim tad asad- 
Gsid ity rsayo vdva te’ gre sad dsit tad Ghuh ke ta ’rsaya iti pranad vd rsayas te. . (““Aum, 
verily, in the beginning there was here the non-existent. As to this they say, 
‘What was that non-existent ?? The Rishis assuredly,—it is they that were the 
non-existent, (in the beginning). As to this they say ‘who were those Rishis ?” 
The Rishis doubtless were the vital air..”’) (tr. EGGELING). — 

40. For this it was not necessary that they should have been ‘moral’ in the 
sense we ask today; what it was needed was for them to be ‘perfect’ both ritually 
and religiously. 
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After this first step—the divinization of the Rsis of the past, 
of the famous seven ancestors of the Vedic gotra (gentes, fami- 
lies)—the second step is to extend this divinization to the 
priests and philosophers of the ‘present time’.*! But now the 
divinization which issought does not stop at an identification 
with the Creator or with the First Powers which were responsi- 
ble for creation. Now it is no longer enough to attain the posi- 
tion of conscious co-creator of the world. In fact the philosophy 
of the world and of its existence is now in a process of change. 
The created world now no longer enjoys those positive charac- 
teristics with. which it was endowed at the time of the Hymns 
and of the initial period of their Brahmanas. To the inquisitive 
human mind the world reveals itself for what it really is, namely 
something terribly unstable which continuously needs to be 
sustained by repeated dismemberment of sacrificial victims. 
Besides—as one can easily realize if one studies the difficulties 
entailed in the performance of Sacrifice—every new effort to 
sustain such a created world invariably ends up in the complete 
exhaustion of the sacrificial Victim even in its universal and 
cosmic form.*? Why, therefore, should the aim of man be to 
create and sustain such a world whose origin and continuance 
in existence costs so much ? Besides, it is not as creator that man, 
more specifically the priest, can experience that bliss of identi- 
fication with the Absolute; he can experience that bliss and sense 
of fulness only when he is busily engaged in building up again 
the body of Prajépati after it has been dismembered and_ before 
his new creative act. In fact, the various fragments of multipli- 
city, dispersed throughout the visible world, can be gradually 


41, That is to say ‘contemporary’ to those composing the Brahmanas. 
Even for them perfection in rituals was more important than perfection in 
‘morality’. Yet SatBr XI.8.4.1ff. relates a story according to which a Brahmana 
priest performs his moral duty (dharma) although to his personal detriment in 
this world. He expected a kind of reward, perhaps, in an after-life, because to 
his advisors he answers: “I will tell (him) surely because ‘there’ there are more 
nights”’ (v. 5 : sa hovdca vaksydmy evdmiirvai ratrayo bh iiyasya iti). 

42. Cf. e.g. SatBr X.4.2.2ff. where Prajapati, having created the beings 
(that is to say, having performed the creative sacrifice) is afraid of dying be- 
cause he feels empty: ; or SatBr VI.1.2.12 ff. PancBr IX.6.6 f.; or the many 
cases we have met with where the rasa or medha runs away. Cf. the implications 
of this fact in my same quoted article. 
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re-gathered through the effort and mediation of man to re-con- 
struct the body of the Creator ‘“‘who dies for having created.” 
One could say, in accordance with the myth, that after the 
dismemberment of Prajdpati, multiplicity which estranges itself 
from its Creator returns to Him by means of the same Sacrifice 
which had produced it. But to the philosopher who partakes of 
this Sacrifice, this process of having always to start afresh, of 
having to re-construct again and again the unity long-wished for 
only to destroy it again and thus to sustain the world at the 
cost of the very life of Prajapati—seems absurd. And what is 
more, he feels himself to be necessarily caught up in this cycle— 
with the consequent periodical loss of his own unity which he 
so laboriously acquires. In fact, he loses his unity and identi- 
fication with the Absolute at the end of every Sacrifice in the 
same way as Prajdpati loses his wholeness when he is dismem- 
bered. Prajapati is bodily dismembered and his interior energy 
exhausted at the end ofthe creative Sacrifice, while his priest 
loses his identification with the Divine as soon as he stops offi- 
ciating. The latter’s state is as precarious as that of the Sacri- 
ficial Act itself since it has to be renewed again and again. 
However, the diksd, even though it is linked to the practical 
performance of Sacrifice, preparing and consecrating those who 
are about to offer it, has amore personal influence on the sacri- 
ficer and on the priest since it infuses directly in them that 
energy which enables them to encounter the Sacred and conse- 
quently to assimilate themselves with the Divine with which 
they have to come in contact by means of Sacrifice. The diksa 
is the beginning of man’s self-transformation into the Divine— 
not through any exterior action but through an interior change 
entailing a certain amount of tapas. Hence, to achieve this end, 
the more obvious measure which now imposes itself on the 
philosopher-priest would be to strengthen himself ever more 
in his diksa tll his interior transformation leads to his identi- 
fication with the Absoluté independently of any further sacred. 
activity, an excess of which could only result once again in the 
production of multiplicity. 

This new attitude taken by the philosophical speculation 
prepares the ground for the spiritual transformation as found 
in the Upanisads. The Upanisadic great mystical personalities 
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are the same great ritual masters of the Brahmanas, as, for 
example, Yajfiavalkya, Uddalaka, Sandilya, etc. Having ex- 
perienced the possibility of his becoming God, of identifying 
himself with the Absolute, man is not content with such a 
state for only as long as his participation in the Sacrifice per- 
mits but seeks to prolong it;for the duration of all his life and 
beyond his life to reach that eternity which is now open to him. 
By having divinized the first ancient Rsis, the Brahmanic philo- 
sopher rendered them equal to the First Creative Principle— 
which, however, exhausts Itself in that same activity by which 
It is then to re-create Itself. But by his own divinization, the 
philosopher identifies himself with that Absolute which revealed 
Itself to him beyond the cosmic activity, in the Silence and 
Non-Activity of the by now Immobile Perfection as described 
in the Upanisads. Thus the philosopher gradually arrives ata 
stage where he stops offering sacrifice, at first simply to avoid 
any external activity and to interiorize its effects by meditation, 
but then to deliver himselftotally to the pure awareness of the 
Perfect Unity. In this perception he can then contemplate, in 
an unmoved and detached manner, the flow of the world and 
of the universe which unfolds itself in front of him without 
touching him, and in his experience of the Absolute remains 
forever identified with It. 

In this way, therefore, man finds himself once again in the 
position, even without his wanting it, of a creator in much the 
same way as the ancient Rsis divinized by him but, still, on 
another level. In fact, his creative activity is not actualized in 
Sacrifice, but by his partaking of the ultimate Immobility of 
the global Reality and by his ability to see the point of origin 
of the world’s independent flow. His activity, therefore, is not 
a creative activity in the strict sense but an act of seeing, an act 
of conscious awareness regarding the moment in which creation 
or multiplicity, detaches itself from the Absolute Reality. And 
in this act of conscious awareness, man accepts, contemplates 
and perhaps sustains too the transient world, but does not 
bring it into being. He makes use of Sacrifice as a point of 
departure for his meditation—and even then only to reconstruct 
the unity of Prajdpatt now become Brahman, and stopping at 
the zenith of this reconstruction before its next disintergration. 
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But this means that he has to abstain, in a sense, from the 
celebration of Sacrifice in a concrete and practical way, and to 
prefer to interiorize it in his intuitive (mystical) perception, 
since sacrifice, if peformed has to reach itsdue creative dismem- 
berment. However, to abstain from the liturgical celebration of 
Sacrifice could mean that the philosopher would have to 
renounce the share of the energetic effects of heat which 
is the heart of every Sacrifice and the source of all its 
divine benefits. But the philosopher simply cannot renounce 
that: to do so would mean to renounce partaking, in any 
manner whatsoever, in that Absolute which the power of Sacri- 
fice has revealed to him. The Upanisadic philosopher, therefore, 
even if he renounces the celebration of Sacrifice, does not re- 
nounce its calorific energy, the divine tapas which he finds 
above all in the sacrificial preliminaries and which he can now 
kindle most of all in his diksé. He thus makes use of the fury 
of his, by now, interiorized fire to burn the dross of contingent 
matter which binds him to the world’s becoming, and, letting 
himself be driven upwards by the ascensional force of tapas, he 
lets himself be transformed in such a way as to finally disappear 
in the immensity, the vacuity and immobility of the cosmic 
Absolute. 

Thus, at a time when Sacrifice reaches its zenith and the 
positivity of material creation is unquestioned, we arrive too. 
at the full blossoming of Upanisadic mysticism which considers 
multiplicity. no longer as a good, as indicative of the fertility of 
the One but rather as an aberration from the One’s solemn and. 
immobile Perfection. In the new philosophical circles, formed 
among the religious sages themselves, the idea is now to transcend 
this kind of sacrificial cult retaining fromit only the fortifying 
energy of tapas—not as a creavtive means but asa means to 
purify oneself from whatever keeps multiple reality from its 
- First and Unique Source—and its ascensional force which is 
now used for one’s absorption into the Absolute.* 


43. The process we have sketched here is the one followed by the philo- 
sopher and the mystic, not by the whole Brahmanic religiosity. The mystical 
exigency which is developing out of popular religion will since early times take 
the form of bhakti, that is to say of the adoration to a Supreme God. But this. 
part does not fall into the boundary of the present research. 
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And so we come to the close of this part of our 
study of the Brahmanic Sacrifice, which we have pursued 
by tracing the role and function which heat has in it. We have 
seen how the Sacrifice, as the dynamic Cosmic Action, on the 
one hand, has swept away the single Deities and absorbed them 
in the form-less and attribute-less Absolute, while, on the other 
hand, it has offered man an immortality and a divinization in 
such a way as to place him in a condition of becoming himself 
that Absolute. 


GLOSSARY 


ADHYAYA A section in Braéhmanas (q.v.), Upanisads (q.v.) 
etc. 


~. ADHVARA Another name for Soma (q.v.) Sacrifice. 


ADHVARYU An officiating priest in the sacrifice, from among 
the Yajurveda group. He is in charge of the material 
performance of most of the ritual actions. 

ADITI Lit., infinity. Name of the Great Goddess, Mother of 
Gods. | 
ADITYA Lit., son of Aditi. Name of a group of Gods the most 

prominent of whom is the Sun. . 
AGNI Lit., fire. Name of one of the principal Gods of the 
| Vedic world. He is especially linked to sacrifice. The 
name is also used to indicate Fire-Altar. 

AGNICAYANA Lit., construction of Fire-Altar. Cayana, n., 
from the root ci, means to build, edify, heap up. 

AGNICITI Lit., a constructed Fire-Altar. Cit, f., from the root 
ci. The term has the same meaning as the preceding and 
in our study we use the two terms synonymously. 

AGNIDHRA The priest in charge of the fire. He is one of 
the assistants of Adhvaryu (q.v.). 

AGNIHOTRA An important Vedic sacrifice though very 
rarely performed today, consisting of an offering of hot 
milk to the Aévins (q.v.) in the morning and to Agni 

| (q.v.) in the evening. 

AGNISTOMA One of the names of Soma (q.v.) sacrifice, 
perhaps the most common. 

AGNYADHANA or AGNYADHEYA The ceremony of the 
building and lighting of the first fire of the sacrificer. 

AHAVANIYA One of the Vedic Fire-Altars. It is square in shape 
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and situated on the east side of vedi (q.v.). It is on 
it that the gifts of the offering are placed. 

AHUTI Oblation. 

AJA Lit., non-born. Name given to goat, the victim par 
excellence, of animal sacrificeswhich are often included 
in more sacrifical complexes. It is the principal victim in 
ajamedha (q.v.). 

AJAMEDHA Lit., sacrifice of the non-born, Itis a sacrifice in 


_ which the principal victim is a goat. 
AMA Cold. 


AMRTA Lit., immortality, deathlessness. Also aname given to 
the ‘‘nectar of immortality” of Gods, ambrosia. In 
this second meaning it is given especially to Soma (q.v.) 
but also to ghee (ghrta,q.v.) 

ANANKE A Greek word which means “necessity”. It is a name 
used in the Hellenic world to designate the Absolute 
Necessity of Cosmic Fate to which even Zeus, the head of 
the Pantheon (q.v.), is subject. 

eK ae in the filter which serves to purify Soma 

q.v.). 

APANA one of the five vital airs, or breaths, which circulate in 
the body. 

ARANI Name of two pieces of wood having a particular shape, 
which when rubbed together producefire (Agni, q.v.). 
Hence they are also called “the parents of Agni’’. 

ARANYAKA Lit, belonging to the forest, that is, the place 
where normally the Indian wise men and hermitsretire. 
By extension, the word came to mean also “myster ious’, 
‘“‘mystical’’. As neuter noun, itis the name of a part of 
the Brahmanas (q.v.) which must be read and meditated 
upon in the solitude of the forest. They stand midway 
between the Brahmanas properly so called and the Upani- 


sads (q.v.), and are of a philosophico-spiritual character. 
ARCIS Flame. 


ASADHA Lit., unconquerable. Aname given to a special brick 
used in Agnicayana (q.v.). 

ASANDI Name of the ritual seaton which ukhd (q.v.) with 
its fire (ukhyagni, q.v.) is placed during moments of rest 
while Fire-Altar is being constructed (Agnicayana, q.v.). 

ASURA Lit., Lord. In the initial Vedic period, the word was 
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used to designate a group of Deities whose head was 
Varuna (q.v.). Later, in the Brahmanas (q.v.) the mean- 
ing is entirely changed and the word comes to designate 
acategory of Demons and malign spirits who are the 
chief enemies of Devas (q.v.)}. 

ASVA Horse. 

ASVAMEDHA Horse Sacrifice. A great*sacrificial complex 
consisting of many rites including the offering of many 
animals, It was the privilege of a king to perform it for 
which he gained a high esteem. 

ASVATTHA Ficus religiosa, the banyan tree. 

ASVIN Name of the twin Deities; heralds of the rising sun. 
Wonder-workers and heavenly healers, they are the Twin 
Gods; the equivalent of the Greek and Latin Dioscuri. 

ATMAN A word which is difficult to translate. It means the 
soul, the self, the ‘I’ and also the Universal Spirit. All 
these meanings are only approximative. 

AVANTARADIKSA Lit., intermediary initiation. It is aspecial 
initiation (diks@, q.v.) given on the occasion of Soma 
(q.v.) Sacrifice in connection with Upasada (q.v.). 
and therefore also with Pravargya (q.v.). But the word 
is also used to refer to a more complicated initiation of a 
priest during the course of which the secrets of Prav- 
argya are learnt. 

AVASATHYA One of the Vedic Fire-Altars. It is of a minor 
importance and is constructed only rarely. It is small and 
round in shape, situated to the north of Ahavaniya 
(q.v.) with which it is directly linked. 

AVATARA Generally translated as ‘incarnation’, it stands for 
the descent of Visgu (q.v.) in various animal and human 
forms. Tradition ended up by fixing the number of times 
of this descent to ten, the last one still to come. 

AYAS “Metal” in general (it is difficult to be more specific) . 

AYUR Life. More exactly, the life-span ofa man. It corresponds, 
even though not exactly, to the Greek word, aién. 

AUM Sometimes written alsoas OM. A Vedic sacred syllable 
expressing the Absolute in Its essence. 

BAAL A Cananean Deity whose prophets were challenged by 
Elijah, a prophet of Israel. 
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BHAKTIT Lit., division, but also devotion, love, adoration, 
from the root bhajy. A form of cult consisting in loving 
devotion and dedication to'a personal God. It developed 
roundabout the I5th century of our era perhaps under the 
influence of Islam. But it has its roots in much more ancient 
times, In fact, it makes its appearance already with Krsna . 
(q.v.) in the Epics, and itis Kysna to whom this cult is 
mostly addressed. The same cult however is alsoaddressed 
to other Hindu Deities. 


BHOR, BHUVAH, SVAH The three potent sacred formulae, 
or utterances, collectively known as oydhrtt (q.v.). They 
represent the three worlds, the earthly, the atmospheric 
and the celestial, respectively. They contain, as in a nut- 
shell, the whole essence of Vedic wisdom. 


BRAHMA (m.) The first Deity in the Hindu Trimarti (q.v.). 
He is eminently the Creator. In India his cult is today 
limited to one temple alone and somehow linked to the cult 
of Visnu (q.v.) of whom Brahma is born at the beginning 
of every new era (kalpa). 

BRAHMAUDANA Lit., rice-pudding (odana q.v.) of Brahma 
(q.v.). It is the name given to the rice-pudding which is to 
be offered to the priests (cf. Brdhmana). It is cooked on a 
provisional fire at the end of the initiation of the sacrificer 
on the occasion of the establishment of his first fires. 


BRAHMACARIN A student of Brahman (q.v.), one who 
practices Brahmaearya (q.v.). 


BRAHMACARYA The period of religious studies: It is the first 
of the four stages of life (@framas) in which the life of a 
Bradhmana (q.v.) is, according to tradition, divided. The 
other three are: grhastha, the stage of the householder, of 
the married man; oddnaprastha, the stage of the forest 
dweller, the hermit—after having performed his worldly 
duties, the householder retires into solitude to give himself 
to meditation and spiritual things; samnydsa, the stage of 
the wandering monk, a stage of complete renunciation. In 
this fourth and last stage, the householder renounces 
his sacrificial fire also, which is now interiorized in tapas 
(q.v.), and hence its profane benefits too. He does not 
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eat cooked food and after his death his corpse is not 
cremated. 

BRAHMAN (n.) Initially, a sacred formula recited during 
sacrifice. Later, raised to stand for the Absolute, the Ulti- 
mate Ground of all things. 

BRAHMANA A member belonging to the priestly caste, the 
highest of the four Vedic and Hindu castes; a brahmin. 
Also a specific type of priest whose duty it is to supervise 
sacrifice and whose Veda is the Atharva. 

BRAHMANA $A oollection of texts, of an explicative and 
philosophical character, forming part of Sruti (q.v.). They 
are divided according to the types of hymns in which the 
Vedas are themselves divided. So there are Rgveda 
Brahmanas (two) , Samaveda Brahmanas (many), Yajur- 
veda Brahmanas (one according to the Krsna school, and 
one according to the Sukla school) and Atharvaveda 
Brahmanas (one) . 

BRAHMANASPATI (also BRHASPATI) Name of a Deity, the 
*‘Lord of the Sacred Formula.” 

BRAHMAVADIN A Brdahmana (q.v.) who studies, speculates 
and explains the sacred texts and spiritual matters. In our 
study we have generally translated the term by “theolo- 
gian’’, 

BRAHMAVARCAS Lit., splendour of Brahman(q.v.). A quality 
which man can acquire by means of sacrifice and which 
seems to have been very ardently desired. 

BRHAT A sacred formula. 

CARU A type of cooked offering, generally vegetal, of rice 
or grain. 

CARUNA Rice-pudding. A cooked offering which is poured in 
oblation on the sacred fire at times together with the 
offering of animal victims. 

CATURMASYA. Lit., four months. A type of sacrifice which 
lasts four months, performed in accordance with the 
phases of the moon, especially the new moon and the full 
moon of all the four chosen months. 

DAKSINA (m.) (daksina) the South; (f.) recompense, 
honorarium, of the priest. 


DAKSINAGNI Lit., the southern fire. Name of one of the Fire- 
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altars, having the form of a half circle, situated to the 
south of Gdrhapatya ‘(q.v.). In place of or together with 
Garhapatya, it serves to cgok the offerings, but its 
building is optional. Specially used to cook the Brahma- 
udana (q.v.). 

DARSAPURNAMASA. As the word itself indicates, a name of 
a sacrificial rite to be performed on a new and full moon. 

DEVA God, deity, cosmic power. In the early Vedic period, 
when the term is applied to the major figures like Indra, 
Agni, Soma, it retains all its meaning as a personal God. 
In the Brahmanic period, however, the term is used to 
designate a category of generally anonymous Divine Beings, 
opposd to Asuras (q.v.). — 

DHARMA Lit., Order. Complex term, meaning also ‘religious 
duties’. . 

DIKSA_ Initiation, consecration. Within the sacrificial context, 
the undergoing of certain preliminary rites, especially of 
purification, for a specific end which often is the participa- 
tion in a sacrifice, particularly Somayajiia (q.v.) or any 
other rite of some importance (e.g. agnihotra, q.v.). 

DIS The cardinal points: These are very important in the Vedic 
religion and are even worthy of sacrificial offerings. 
EIDOLON A Greek word which literally means “image of a 
God”’. It is the equivalent of the sanskrit marti (q.v.). 
We avoid using its usual English translation as “idol” 

because of its pejorative connotation. 

ELIJAH One of the great prophets of Israel. 

EPIPHANY A Greek word which literally means ‘‘manifesta- 
tion”. It is used especially to indicate a divine manifesta- 
tion or appearance. 

GARBHA  Lit., embryo. It is aterm whose metaphorical mean- 

, ing is very important in the Vedic-Brahmanic spirituality 
and philosophy. At times, it also means ‘‘womb”’. 

GARHAPATYA One of the two principal Fire-Altars used for 
the Vedic sacrifice. Circular in shape and situated on the 
west side of the sacrificial ground, it is used to cook and 
prepare the offerings which willbe poured on the Ahavaniya 
(q.v.). From it also is lit the fire which serves the daily 
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needs of the family of the yajamdna (q.v.), during sacri- 
ficial performances. 
GAYATRI The most sacred Vedic mantra (q.v.) formed of eight 
‘feet’ of twenty-four syllables each. Divinized as a Goddess. 
GHARMA 6Lit., heat, from the root ghr. It is also the name of 
the cauldron which is a special receptacle used mainly 

| in Pravargya (q.v.) and in Agnihotra (q.v.). 

-GHRTA Clarified butter. One of the most sacred offerings in 
India from Vedic times end throughout its history. It is 
the “immortal” food of the Gods. 

‘ GOSAVA The Ox or Cow Sacrifice. 


GOTRA Family or clan, equivalent to the Latin “‘gens”. A 
collectivity of families, especially belonging to the 
Brahmanic caste, but also to the two other higher castes, 
tracing its ancestry to one of the great Vedic rsis (q.v.). 

GURU Master, especially spiritual guide. 

HAVANA The act of pouring the offering in the fire as an obla- 
tion, generally performed with the palm of the hand 
turned upwards. 

HAVIS Sacrificial offering. The best and main part of the 
animal or vegetal victim to be poured in oblation on the 
sacred fire. At times the term is uesd for the victim asa 
whole, whether animal or vegetal. 

HEPHAISTOS The God of Fire in the Greek Pantheon (q.v.), 
called by the Romans Vulcanus (God Vulcan). 

HERMES A’ Greek God, called Psychopompos because of his 
specific task among many others of accompanying the souls 
of the dead to their destination beyond the grave. He is 
called Mercurius (Mercury) by the Romans. 

HESTIA A Goddess, called Vesta by the Romans, who in the 
Greek and Roman Pantheon (q.v.) supervises the Fire. 

HINDUISM A term which is inexactly but by now commonly 
used to refer to the Brahmanic religion. Like the term 
“India” itself, it originated in the Greek literature where 
this country, with its language, culture and religion, is 
referred to as the land ‘“‘beyond the river Indus (Sindhu)”?. 
In our study we have employed the term a few times only 
to refer to the religious tradition which developed after 
the time of the Upanisads (q.v.) basing itself above all 
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on the Epics and the Puranas (q.v.). We do so to disting- 
uish this religious tradition, perhaps in a too simplified 
but certainly clear way, fromthe more ancient religious 
tradition which is known to us above all from the texts of 
Sruti (q.v.). 

HOMA A type of oblation. 

HOTR Priest, in general, but more precisely the principal 
priest of the Rgvedic group whose main task it is to recite 
his, i.e. the Rgvedic, mantras (q.v.) especially during 
sacrifice. Hotrd is the function of the Hotr. 

INDRA The greatest God in the Vedic Pantheon (q.v.). He is 
the King of Kings, the mighty warrior fighting against 
enemies and demons. Evenafter the decline of the personal 
deities, he retains a certain prominent position. 

ISANA Lit., Lord. The God who rules the North-East, some- 
times identified with Siva who is often considered to be 
the Lord (ffa) par excellence. 

ISTA A technical Sanskrit term for ‘“‘offering’’. 

ISTAKA Brick. 

ITARAJANAH Foreign peoples. 

JAGATI A Vedic meter of four feet with twelve syllables each. 
The mantra (q.v.) which has this meter is proper to the 
members of the Vaisya caste. 

JATAVEDAS Lit., the knower of the people. A title of Agni 
(q.v.). 

JIGHARTI “It Warms.” From the root ghr, from which gharma 
(q.v.) too is derived and which is linked to the Indoeuro- 
pean root guer from which comes the germanic warm. 

JYOTIS Light. 

KAH Interrogative pronoun, “who?”’. A name given to Praja- 
pati (q.v.) in the Brahmanic literature. It is also given, 
a couple of times in the Puranic literature, to Brahma (q.v.) 
who as Creator sometimes assumes the title of Praj- 
Gpati not as a name but as an atiribute. 

KANDA A division in chapters, in the Brahmanas, Upanisads, 
etc. 

KRAVYADA Lit., “eater of corpses”. Title of Agni (q.v.) as 
the funeral fire. Such a title, however, is not proper to Agni 
alone but to any eater of corpses, e.g. the vulture. 
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KRSNA Lit., black, One of the two great divisions of the 
Yajurveda (the other division being the Sukla, lit., white). 
It comprises four Schools of which the Taittiriya is the 
most important and which we have followed in our study. 
Descendants and followers of the Taittiriya are to be 
found today mostly in the South of India. 

KRSNA Name ofone of the most adored and loved Indian Gods. 
Probably of a local origin (in Mathura) , he soon. became 
the principal object of bhakti cult all over the country. 
Official Hinduism absorbed Him and made of Him an 
avatara of Visnu (q.v.). 

KSATRIYA A member of the second Vedic caste, which is that 
of the warriors, that is, of the nobility, out of which the 
kings are normally chosen. It is for this reason that this 
caste issometimes called ‘‘of the rdjds’’ or kings. 

KUMBHA A round jar or vessel, like an amphora without 
neck. 

KURMA Tortoise. An animal with a great cosmogonic symbo- 
lism. Since it is also a symbol of life, it is walled up in the 
first layer of the bricks of Agnicayana (q.v.). Because of 
its cosmogonic symbolism, one ofthe first incarnations of 
Visnu (q.v.) is said to have taken the form ofa tortoise. 

KURUKSETRA Lit., field of Kuru. The name of a place, 
to the north of Delhi, where, according to tradition, 
the battle between the sons of Dhytarastra and the sons of 
Pandu was waged. This battle is described in one of 
the greatest Indian Epics, the Mahabharata (q.v.). It is 
also the place where, according to tradition too, a 
sacrifice was performed during which the Vedas were 
systematized, and the just mentioned Epic was written 

' by Vyasa. It is there too that, always according to 
tradition, the Puranas were rearranged by the same 
Vyasa. 

LOSTACAYANA The rite of building a tumulus on the ashes 
of the cremated body of the dead sacrificer who had in 
his life constructed the Agnicayana (q.v.). 

MAGHAVAN Lit., munificent. One of the titles of Indra (q.v.) - 

MAHABHARATA The title of the greater of the two Indian 
epics. (See under Kuruksetra. ) 
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MAHATMA Lit., great soul. Title of a sage or a saint. 

MAHAVEDI Name of very big (mahd) altar (vedi) used 
for the ceremony ofthe Pressing of Soma (q.v.) 2nd 
situated between the usual altar and the »ttaravedi (q.v.). 

MAHAVIRA Lit., great man. Name of a special vessel used 
to boil milk in Pravargya (q.v.). When it is intensely 
heated, it stands for an epiphany ofthe Divine. At times, 
it is also called Gharma (q.v.). 

MAHAVRATA Lit., great vow. Name of a ceremony which 
is a ritual itself, 

MAKHA Name of a Deity linked to Indra. The term is ex- 
plained as an esoteric form of Maghavan (q.v.). It is to 
his head that Pravargya (q.v.) isaddressed. 

MANAS Mind in the broadest sense, intellect, spirit, etc. 

MANOTA The beginning of a Rgvedic hymn dedicated to Agni 
(q.v.). It becomes the technical term for the offering of 
an animal victim at the moment of its being oblated on 
the sacred fire. 

MANTRA A sacred verse usually taken from the Samhitas. 
The repetition of such a verse confers a certain power on 
him who recites it. 

MARUT A type of deity—always spoken of in the plural— 
associated with Indra and manifesting itself in impetuous 
wind (but not, as is often understood, in a naturalistic 
sense). 

MATHITA Past participle passive of the root math which means 
“to run around”, ‘‘to batter very fast’’. Hence when the 
term is applied to fire, it means ‘produced by friction” 
in the context of the sacred rite. Another word, therefore, 
for the sacrificial fire itself. 

MEDHA Lit., sap, and therefore essence. In particular, the 
essence of the sacrificial victim, often used as a synonym 
of the sacrificial victim itself. 

MYTH From the Greek mythos. As the term is used in different 
meanings in the History of Religions, we point out that 
in our study we understand it in its original sense as a 
‘narrative of sacred themes” with the view of explaining 
the origin of certain rites, the reason for certain events 
and for the existence of certain phenomena. 
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MITRA Lit., friend. The name of a God in the Vedic Pantheon 
(q.v.), often invoked in association with Varuna (q.v.). 
When they are so associated, Mitra represents the light of 
day and Varuna the darkness of night. 

MUNYJA A type of sacrificial herb. This long-stalked herb has 
an important and multiple function in the Vedic rite. 
MORTI Lit., image. Mostly used for an image of a God, as a 
kind of theophany (q.v.). The cult which is offered to the 
God represented in the image is quite different from that 
offered with the sacrificial victim, and follows different 

rules. | 

NABHI Lit., navel. Used synonymously for ‘‘centre’’. 

NAKAM Firmament. In the Vedic cosmology, there exist many 
firmaments, 

.ODANA A vegetal offering, generally a rice-pudding. It may be 
either a secondary offering in a blood sacrifice or the 
principal offering of self-standing liturgical complex. 
Some hymns are sung in its praise in a deified form. 

OMENTUM A Latin word used to indicate the fatty net which 
covers the kidneys, and surrounds the intestines. 

ORPHISM An ancient Greek religion for its purificatory and 
sometimes orgiastic rites. 

PAKTI (f.) cooking. From the root pac. Allthe preliminaries of 
sacrifice are indicated by this comprehensive term. 

PAKVA Adj. and p.p. passive (f. pakvi), cooked. From the 
root pac. 

PALASA An Indian sacred tree with broad leaves and red 
flowers (butea frondosa) . 

PANCAUDANA A quintuple rice-pudding (pafica+-odana, q.v.). 
Often used as a side-offering in big sacrificial complexes. 

PANCAVIMSA BRAHMANA Lit. “of twenty five chapters”. 
The name of one of the Brahmanas of the Samaveda, 
called also Tandya Mahabrahmana. 

PANTHEON A Greek word derived from pan-+theion indicating 
the collectivity of the deities. For convenience’s sake, we 
use it in our study, even if inexactly, to indicate the col- 
lectivity of the Vedic deities forming, as it were, an organic 
and organized body. 
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PAPMAN Evil, and by extension, also sin. 

PARYAGNI Lit., circumambulation of the fire. It is a rite 
performed prior to the immolation of the victim, con- 
sisting in going around the victim with a burning torch 
in hand before it is immolated or, by extension, around 
any other type of offering. Today it is still performed 
around the body of a deceased person and funeral pyre. 

PASUBANDHA Lit., the binding of the animal victim. It is 
used synonymously for ‘animal sacrifice”, an ancillary 
rite of great sacrificial complexes. 

PASUPURODASA (Revedic: pafupurolasa) A pudding of baked 
grains, in the form of an animal, offered immediately after 
that of the omentum (q.v.). It replaced the bloody offering, 
with which it is identified, when the blood sacrifice was 
abandoned. 

PASUSRAPANA The name of the ‘so-called ‘profane’ fire, lit 
near the place of the immolation of the victim. It is also 
called “the fire of the immolator’’. It serves to cook the 
omentum (q.v.) and other parts of the victim while they 
are still raw so that by this first cooking it does not let. the 
consecrated fire to come in contact with still raw—and 
therefore impure—things. . 

PASUYAJNA Animal sacrifice. 

PAVITRA Lit., filter. Therefore, the purifier and, by extension, 
the saint, ‘the sanctified, the pure par excellence. 

PELOPE Son of Tantalus, in the Greek mythology. 

PINDA Small round balls. It is in this form that every part of 
the sacrificial offering is offered even today, so that it can 
easily be consigned to the sacred fire. 

PRAJAPATI Lit., Lord of creatures. Initially only an attribute 
of the creating deities, it later becomes the name of the 
Supreme God, Father of Gods and Demons, particularly 
active and adored in the Brahmanic era. In the Puranic 
literature, the name still appears every now and then but 
once again as an attributive and applied to Brahma (q.v.). 

PRANA One of the five kinds of breath of which it is the most 
important and represents also the vital spirit, the interior 
pneumatic force. The term is used also comprehensively 
for all the five, and to represent life as such. 
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PRASADA Gift. It is that portion of an offering made to a 
God (present in the mirtt, q.v.), a Master, Guru (q.v.), 
a Mahatma (q.v.), which is then returned to the offerer 
charged with the spiritual power of him to whom it was 
offered. 

PRATIPRASTHATR One of the priests who help the Adhvaryu 
(q.v.). 

PRAVARGYA A Vedic rite, linked to the Soma sacrifice(q.v.), 
which consists in three offerings of very hot milk to the 
Afvins (q.v.) in the morning, to Indra (q.v.) at noon and 
to Visvedevah (q.v.) in the evening. It is an optional rite 
but when it is performed, it is performed immediately 
before the Upasada (q.v.). It is through itthat a kind of 
spiritualization enters in the performance of sacrifices, 
through the interpretation of the Atharvan priests. 

PRAVRJE A word which appears only once in the Rgveda (see 
under Rk) and presumably is the ancient form of Pravargya 
(q.v.). 

PROMETHEUS A giant (Titan) who, in theGreek mythology, 
was the founder of civilization and stole fire to give it to 
man for which he was punished by Zeus (q.v.). 

POJA A form of cult addressed to a God present in his marti 
(q.v.), consisting in the offering of flowers, fruit or other 
things held on the palm of both hands moved in a circular 
movement. The washing of the m@rii often forms part of 
the pija. 

PURANA Lit., old things. The literature comprising the Indian 
mythology, perhaps of a popular origin but difficult to 
date. The extant manuscripts are mostly recent, the older 
ones going back to the 15th or 16th century of our era, 
and even earlier in Nepal (xi-xii cent.). Internal evidence 
traces their origin to Vyasa (q.v.). Traditionally they are 
eighteen in number as eighteen too are the minor puranas. 

PURODASA (Rgvedic purolafa) A cereal cake (q.v. pasu- 
puroddSa) . 

PUROHITA A court priest. A term commonly used for priest 
in general. 

PURUSA Lit., man. The primordial Man with cosmic dimen- 
sions, divinized as the Creative victim, the first to be 
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immolated by the Gods for the purposes of creation. Later, 
especially in the Upanisads (q.v.), it is the Absolute Itself 
of which only the fourth inferior part corresponds to the 
visible world. 

PURUSAMEDHA Human sacrifice. 

PUSAN A Vedic Deity, associated with the Sun at its noon 
zenith. 

PUSTA Lit., wealth. A Vedic term. The sacrificial victim is 
called “the wealth of the Gods.” 

RAJA King. 

RAJASOYA Sacrifice performed at the coronation of a king. 

RAKSAS-S Bad, malevolent spirits. 

RASA Lit., sap. Hence the intimate essence of sec ny: Also, 
savor. When applied to the sacrificial victim, the term 
indicates its essence. 

RETAS Seed, semen. Its symbolism is vary great in the Brah- 
manic ritual and cosmology. 

RK A specific kind of song or hymn. The first collection of 
such rk hymns is called the Rgveda. 

RSI Seer, wise man. The poet-sage of the Vedic hymns. 

RTA The cosmic order. In the Vedas, it has the characteri- 
stics of a First Principle. Often associated with sacrifice. 
Its opposite is anrta which is the evil par excellence. In 
the first Vedas, it figures very often, but with the passage 
of time it gives way to an “Order”? which is more of a 
moral type: the Dharma whose opposite is adharma. 

RTVIJ An officiating priest. 

RUDRA A Vedic God, head of a class of Gods called by the 
same name. Bordering on the demonic, he is the Siva of 
the Puranic mythology (see under Trim arti) . 

SABHYA One of the five fireplaces of the Brahmanic altar. 
It is of minor importance and built only rarely and only 
for specific sacrifices. It is linked to the Avasathya (q.v.): 
both are asociated with the Ahavaniya (q.v.), built of 
the same material as the latter, and situated to the north 
of it. 

SACRIFICE Sacred action (from Latin, sacrum facere). We 
translate by this word the Sanskrit term yajfia (q.v.). 
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SADASYA One of the officiating priests in the Brahmanic. 
rites. He is the seventeenth of the regular group of priests. 
and his présence is optional. 

SAMAN Sung hymns. A term applied especially to the hymns 
of the, Sdémaveda. 

SAMBHARA Lit., collection. Used especially to refer to the 
collection of the material needed for a sacred rite. 

SAMITR The immolator. Forms part of the team of priests 
officiating at the- sacrifice, himself enjoying the dignity 
of a minor priest. Sometimes he may not belong to the 
Brahmanic caste. 

SAMVATSARA Year. Standard measure of ritual time. Equi- 

valent to Prajapati (q.v.), to Agni (q.v.), to the Sacrifice, 
etc. 

SARASVATI The Goddess of Wisdom in Hindu mythology. 
In the Vedas hers is the name of a sacred river later on 
believed to flow underground. _ 

SARVAM The “‘All’’, understood also in a cosmic sense. 

SATARUDRIYA A litany of one hundred verses dedicated to 
Rudra (q.v.) found in the Yajurveda. It is still recited 
today (with additions) on various occasions. 

SATTRA One of the technical terms for the Soma (q. v.) sacri- 
fice. 

SATYAM (n.) The true, truth. A name of the Absolute. One of 
the cosmic and moral entities associated with sacrifice. 

SAVITR The Sun, a Vedic God. 

SMRTI Lit., memory, what is retained in memory. Hence, 
Tradition, that is, those texts which though not canonical 
like the Sruti (q.v.) were “remembered”? by those who 
wrote them down. The Epics, the Law Treatises, the 
Puranas (q.v.), etc. form part of Smrti. 

SOCIS Lit., flame, intense heat. That was the meaning of the 
term especially during the period of the first Vedas. With 
the passage of time, from the Upanisads (q.v.) onwards, it 
came to mean almost exclusively “‘pain’’, “suffering”. 

SOMA (m.) A plant from whose root an intoxicating drink is 
extracted, a drink used in the Soma sacrifice. The name 
can stand either for the plant itself, or for the drink, or 


a 
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for the God who is manifested in the plant and who is 
often identified with the Moon. — 

SOMAYAJNA The Soma sacrifice. Another name for this is 
Sutyayajfia, sacrifice of the Pressing (or Extraction). 

SRTA Cooked, prepared, from the Vedic root fra. 

SRADDHA (f.) Faith, confidence. 

SRAMA Lit., to toil hard. Mostly used in an ascetical sense, to 
toil, strive, in performing ascetical practices. When used 
in a sacrificial context it denotes the laborious pains under- 
gone by the sacrificer in performing the rites. 

SRUTI From the root fru which means “‘to hear”, “to listen”. 
The Sacred Texts which were “heard” by the rszs (q. v.) 
at the beginning of time. The whole body of the Vedas. 
The Sacred Texts, traditionally and even today, are trans- 
mitted orally, learned by heart and are not considered as 
“written”. 

SUBANDHU Good friend. 

SODRA A member of the fourth caste in the Brahmanic social 
division, comprising artisans, peasants, servants, etc. 
SUKLA Lit., white. One of the two great divisions of the 
Yajurveda which includes two principal versions : the 

Maddhyandina and the Kanva. 

SORYA The sun, also a Vedic God. 

SOTRA Treatises on ritual, mostly in the form of short aphor- 
isms. Each of the four Vedas has its s atras. 

SUTYAYAJNA See under Somayajita. 

SVAHA An exclamatory word pronounced at the end of the 
recitation accompanying the oblation. It is addressed to 
the Gods. 

SVARGA Heaven, the highest of the three worlds. The dwell- 
ing place of the blessed and of the Gods. 

SVARGA LOKA Heavenly abode, the place of recompense for 
the blessed and the Gods, the goal of him who offers the 
sacrifice. With the change of spiritual horizons wrought 
by the Upanisads (q.v.), svargawill be seen to be inciu- 
ded in the cycle of rebirths and stops being the ultimate 
spiritual goal. 

TAD Lit., that. A pronoun often used to indicate “the world 
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beyond” in opposition to tdam, that is, ‘this terrestrial 
and visible world’’. 

TANTALUS Titan; a figure in ancient Greek Mythology. 

TANT A solid body. 

TAPAS Etym., heat. In the first Vedas, the term has generally 
this meaning—a meaning which we have retained in our 
study. Today, however, it has come to mean austerity, 
asceticism, works of penance and the like. 

TAPASVIN He who possesses tapas (q.v.), who is powerful 
through tapas. ‘The one who subjects himself to arduous 
ascetical practices is called by this name. In Vedic times, 
the tapasvin par excellence was Agni (q.v.), the “possessor 
of heat’’. 

TAPTA Adj. from the root tap, hot. It often qualifies Gharma 
(q.v.). 

TAPUS Adj., intensively hot. A Revedic term which gradually 
disappears in the other Vedas and their literature. 

TEDOFORUS A Greek-derived Latin term for torch-bearer. 

TEJAS Calorific energy. A force of heat and light which emana- 
tes from a human or divine personality, externally visible 
as an aura. 

THEOPHANY Divine manifestation (from the Greek theos, 

_ God and phanein, to appear). 

TRIMORTI The Indian Divine Triad, consisting of Brahma 
(q.v.), the Creator, Visnu (q.v.), the Sustainer ofthe crea- 
ted, and Siva, the Destroyer. 

TRSTUBH Vedic meter consisting of four feet (pdda) of eleven 
syllables each. 

TOSNIM Adv.,, in silence. Silence is a ritual element of great 
importance. In the offering, its alternation with the spoken 
formulae is indeed very significative. 

UCCHISTA Left-over, that is, what remains of the sacrificial 
victim after the Gods have taken the part due to them, to 
be shared by the sacrificer and his priests. It corresponds, 
to a certain extent, to what is meant today by prasdda 
(q.v.) but it retains, in common usage, the idea of ‘left- 
over’ in the pejorative sense of the term. 


UDGATR One of the main officiating priests at the sacrifice, 
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whose function is to sing the sdman (q.v.) during the 
offering. | 

UKHA A sacrificial vessel in the form of a square pot. In the 
animal sacrifice, it serves to boil the greater part of the 
flesh of the victim. During the construction of the Fire- 
Altar, it serves to contain the fire during all the time when 
the sacrificer is being initiated. 

UKHYAGNI The fire which is kept in ukhé (q.v.) and 
which is very important for the initiation of the sacrificer. 
In classical Sanskrit, it is a term of comparison for femi- 
nine beauty and masculine nobility. 

UPADIKA A species of ants which dig the earth in search of 
water. 

UPANISAD A collection of texts of a spiritual and philosophi- 
cal nature, included in the Brdhmanas (q.v.) but isolated 
because of their peculiar character. Each of the Rk, At- 
harva, Sama and Yajus (with its two schools), has its 
Upanisads. 

UPASAD/UPASADA Lit., vow of honour. A preliminary rite 
connected with the Soma (q.v.) sacrifice, consisting of a 
triple offering of ghee to Agni (q.v.), Soma (q.v.) and 
Visnu (q.v.). It immediately precedes the Pravargya (q.v.) 
whenever the latter is performed. 

ORDHVANABHAS The name of the son of the Maruts (qv. ). 

UTTARANABHI The centre of Uftaravedi (q.v.), on which 
Agnicayana (q.v.) is, on occasion, constructed. 

UTTARAVEDI An altar, smaller than the normal one, built 
during the Soma (q.v.) sacrifice, to the East of the Maha- 
vedi (q.v.). See also under Uttaranabhi. 

VAC Word. A very important ritual element. It is because of 
the Word of the offertory formulae that the oblation is 
carried to the Gods. In both the Brahmanic myth and 
speculation, it assumes the dignity of being ‘Second’? to 
Prajapati (q.v.) and sometimes is the means through which 
or with the help of which Prajdpati creates. 

VAJAPEYA One ofthe seven great sacrifices of the Soma 
(q.v.) From it is derived the modern brahmana family 
name Bajpeyi indicating that one of the family’s forebears 
must have offered the sacrifice at least once in his life. 
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VAMANA. Lit., dwarf. One of the incarnations of Visnu (q.v.) 
‘who, as a dwarf, takes the three cosmic steps. (See under 
Visnuvtkrama.) 

VAPA See under Omentum. 

VARAHA Wild boar. An animal whose symbolism is very 
significant in Vedic mythology, perhaps because of its habit 
of digging furrows in the earth with its snout. Its signi- 
ficance is retained in the Puranic mythology. 

VARUNA A Vedic God, belonging to the Asura (q.v.) group 
when no negative character was yet attached to it. Uphol- 
der of the Law (see under Rta), he has as weapon the 
slip-knot with which he binds its transgressors. (See also 
under Mitra.) 

VAISYA Lit., prosperity. The third caste which, according to 
the Brahmanic social division, includes the merchants and 
the peasants. | 

VATSAPRA A rite linked to Visnuvikrama (q.v.) and consisting 
of the repetition of certain sacred formulae of praise, 
believed to have creative power. 

VAYU The God of the Wind. He presides over the middle 
kingdom, the atmospheric; as Agni (q.v.) he presides over 
the terrestrial, and as Aditya (q.v.) over the heavenly. 

VEDA Lit., knowledge. The ancient Indian sacred. Scriptures. 
Also, “what is known” (in the same way as Sruti_ [ q.v.] 
means also ‘“‘what is heard’). The Vedic Corpus com- 
prises the Hymns (Samhitas), and their Commentaries 
(Brahmanas), which include also texts for reflection for 
the ascetics ( Aranyakas), and texts of a philosophical and 
mystical nature (Upantsads). Attached to them are also 
the Sitras (both Grhya and Srauta) cotnaining ritual rules 
(domestic and sacrificial ones). The Vedas are four: RK, 
Sama, Yajus and Atharva; each one having the just 
mentioned four-fold division, with the Sitras as well. 


VEDI (f.) Altar. Sacrificial platform which generally lies bet- 
ween the Gdrhapatya (q.v.) and the Ahavaniya (q.v.). 
VIKANKATA A kind of thorny tree which furnishes wood for 

the fire used in certain rites. 
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VINA A musical string instrument, like a lute. Still used today 
in Indian classical music of a more ancient type. 

VIRAJ Lit., splendour. (m.) A deity sometimes identified with 
Purusa (q.v.) or Prajdpati (q.v.). (f.) The daughter’ of 
either of these Gods. 

VISNU The central God of the Trimiirti (q.v.), the Sustainer 
of the created. Of Vedic origin, he has initially little or 
no significance, but gradually gains in importance in the 
time of the Braéhmanas(q.v.) till he becomes one of the major 
Gods in Puranic literature. Apt to incarnate himself in 
different forms for the benefit of mankind (see under 
Avatara), he is the Brahmanic figure most apt to incorpor- 
ate the various local and even tribal deities in the official 
Hindu religion and give them an orthodox stamp. Tradi- 
tion has fixed the number of his incarnations to ten among 
which is Krsna (q.v.) and even Buddha. 

VISNUVIKRAMA Lit., steps of Visnu. The famous three steps 
which, according to Puranic mythology, Visnu takes to 
conquer the worlds. In the Brahmanic mythology, how- 
ever, it is the Gods who perform this action for a creative 
purpose. 

VISVAJYOTIS Lit., all light, or the light of All. Name of. 
three special bricks used in Agnicayana (q.v.). 

VISVADEVA Lit., all the Gods. Can be understood either as a 
collective term for all the Gods of the Vedic pantheon (q.v.) 
or, as has sometimes been suggested, as a proper name of 
a particular God. 

VRATA A complex term from the root or. It has been transla- 
ted from time to time as vow, to want, religious and 
ascetical observance, intention (with which a sacrifice is 
offered) , order, command, obedience, moral and religious 
behaviour, way of religious and ascetical life. 

VYANA One of the five forms of vital air or breath, collectively 
called prana (q.v.). 

VYAHRTI Mystical exclamation of certain words, especially 
of the syllables bhir, bhuvah, svah. 


VYASA Lit., systematizer, compiler, or commentator. Name 
of the mythical author or systematizer of the Mahabharata 
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(q.v.), Purdnas (q.v.) and also re-arranger of the Vedas 
(q.v.). 

YAHVEH Principal name of the God of the people of Israel. 

YAJAMANA Sacrificer. More precisely, the one who has a 
sacrifice performed, who pays its expenses, and in which 
he acts personally, together with his wife. 

YAJNA (m.) Sacrifice, from the root yaj, to offer a sacrifice, or, 
to perform a cult. : 

YAJUS Sacrificial formula or utterance. See also under Veda. 

YONI Lit., Matrix, vulva, feminine organ, and, by extension, 
origin, place where something is produced. In the Vedas 
(q.v.) the term is nearly always masculine; in the Rk 
(q.v.) always. In classical Sanskrit, however, it is mostly 
feminine. 

YOPA Sacrificial pole to which were tied the victims to be 
immolated and also the animals to be milked during the 
rite. Because of the great influence sacrifice had on the 
Indian culture, yipa came to stand for the “cosmic column’”’ 
and corresponds to what in other religious cultures is 
conceived as the ‘‘cosmic tree” or the ‘‘axis of the world’’. 
In greek sacrifice this “tree’’ is present but with a different 
function; it is the tree of meat where the meat to be offered 
is hanged before sacrificial cooking and consumption. 

WELTANSCHAUUNG A German term which means ‘vision 
of the world”’ proper to a certain philosophy or culture. 

ZEUS Principal God of the Greek pantheon (q.v.); the King 
of the Gods. 
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Absolute first principle 74 

Absolute lord 58 

Absoluteness of sacrifice 60 

Absolute power 56, 261, 284 

Absolute principle 73 

Absolute reality 287 

Absolutism 191 

Adorned virgin as present 130 fn 

Adult male capable of procreating 
109 fn 

Agent 55 

Agni as hotr 129 F 

Agni as mediator between Heaven 
and Earth 15 

Alien people 49 

All 265 

Altar 98, 151 fn, 190 

American world 154 

Ancient cosmologies 154 

Ancient Germans 12 

Ancient Greece 112 fn, 272 

Ancient India 150 

Ancient Vedics 184 

Ancillary 177 

Animal 109 fn 

Animal form 156 

Animal Kingdom 188 

Animal sacrifice 6, 99, 129, 136, 180 

Animal victim 140 

Antelope skin 157, 241 

Anxiety of death 39 

Apotheosis 60, 114 

Apotheosis of Brahmanic Sacrifice 280 

Apotheosis of sacred heat 63 

Archaeological excavations 190 

Arrangement of the altar 151 

Ascension 94 

Ascension into heaven 212 

Ascension of the offering 93 

Ascent 258 

Asceticism 220 

Ascetic power 21 

Atharvan rsis 64 

Atharvic goat 92 

Atharvic hymns 56 fa 

Atharvic poet 66 

Atharvic rsi 65, 201 
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Autonomy of Brahmanic sacrifice 82 

Avatara of Visnu 211 

Bad spirits 113 

Baked brick 171, 186, 189 

Baked clay 185, 201, 243 

Baking of the bricks 100, 182, 185 

Baking of the pot 197 

Baking of the ukha 100, 196, 198 

Baltic’ people 154 

Banquet 12 

Banquet of Tantalus 38 

Baptism 263 

Barren ritualism 79 fn 

Bestowal of energy to the victim 88 

Billy goat 39, 42, 64, 65, 67 

Bird 156 

Bird in flight 171, 190 

Bag of black antelope skin 192 

Black antelope skin 153, 154, 155, 240, 
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Black magic 49 

Black Yajurveda 86 fn 

Blood 116, 117, 132, 135, 176, 196, 234 

Blood guarantees the sstability of 
construction 179 

Blood immolation 99 

Blood of an immolated victim 176 

Blood of the horse 117 

Blood of the victim 52 

Bloody offering 33 

Bloody sacrifice 138, 139, 140, 145 fn 

Bodily immortality 45 

Body and blood of Christ 263 

Body of the altar 186 

Body of the sacrificer 151 

Boiling 33 

Boiling liquid 20 

Boiling of the omentum 125 fn 

Boiling water 241 

Bonfires 150 

Born after thirteen months 209 

Brahmana Authorities 160 

Brahmanyic Cult 36 

Brahmanic India 148, 169 fn, 226 

Brahmanic priest 82, 83, 112, 145, 
146, 176 

Brahmanic religion 69, 217 

Brahmanic rites 128 fn 

Brahmanic rituals 79 fn, 19! 

Brahmanic sacrifice 62, 110, 219, 282, 
289 

Brahmanic society 23 
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Brahmanic tradition 156 
Brahmanism 185, 226, 260 
Bread and sour herbs 137 fn 
Bread and wine 263 
Breath 162 
Breath of the horse 24} 
Brick representing the Earth 182 
Bricks 95, 98, 180, 181, 183, 184, 186, 
ik 192, 193, 196, 197, 201, 238, 
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Building Phe altar 175 
Of fire-altar 
Butter 136 
Carri ; a ca 126 
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Caste 40 fn, 158 
Cauldron 27, 28, 66, 68, 92, 148, 251 
Cauldron as a bull 70 fn 
Cereal cake 25, 36, 113 
Cereal offering 33 
Ceremony of Soma 252 fn 
Chasing sway of demons 113 
away 0 ons 115 
Christian churches 150 fn 
Christian Easter Vigil 150 
Christianity 56, 150, 263 
Christian myth 150 
Christian religion 58 fn, 78 fn 
Christian sacrifice 58 fn 
Christian tradition 154 
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rcumam)| 1 / fire / fire- 
brand 107, 111, uo 
Gircumambulation 105, 106, 112, 113, 
4 fn 
peak nape eaar of Agni 105 ff 
properties of cooking 48 
Clarified butter sic 
Classical Hinduism 
Clay 173, 180, 181, 182, 187, 192,196 
Clay utensils 98 
Clothes 234 
Cold 30, 113 
Cold and raw 135 
Cold object 32 
Collectivity of Deities 146° 
oe meal 17. a 
Complementary rite 
Complexity of Brahmanic sacrifice 85 
t of Tapas 64 fn 
Concretization 191 
Consecrated grass 34 
Conservatives 229 
Constant war between Devas and 
Asuras 106 
Construction of the fire-altar 99, 167, 
170° 
Construction of the fireplace 203 
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Consumption of the victim 47, 48 
Contamination 126 
Continuation of lineage 189 
Cooked offering I 
offering 141 
Cooked rice 25 
Cooking 17, 19, 24, 25, 26, 28, 33, a, 
44, 45, 47, 50, 53, 55,62, 67, 89 
90, 92, 97, 7, 125, 140, 145 
Cooking ritual , significance of 24 
Cooking as a means of propulsion 35 
Cooking of heart 142 
Cooking of offering 1, 4, 5, 17, 19,28 
Cooking of victims ! 
Cooking of the omentum 34, 222 
Corpses 41, 43, 44, 234 
Correct performance of sacrifice 274 
Cosmic action 271, 275, 282 
Cosmicization 219 
Cosmicization of immolated animal 68 
Cosmicization of the offering 66 
Cosmicization of the sacred action 66 
Cosmic Puruga 57 
Cosmic sacrifice 174, 281, 284 
Cosmology 186 
Counter-rituals 84, 273 
Cow 177 
Cradle 162 
Creator 154, 155 
Cremation 40, 41, 45 
Cutting of victim’s head 173 
Death 37, 40, 115, 116, 164, 185, 226 
Death of father 149 
Decadence of ‘Pure’ religion 79 
Deities 76, 105, 136, 160, 185, 188, 
197, 272, 273, 274, 275, 
Deity 134, 179, 257 
Demons 117, 132, 271 
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Deposition ceremony 169 

Descent 259 

Desire for survival 188, 189 
Destiny awaitiny the victim 38 
Destructive power of Agni 42 

Devil 155 fn, 156 fn 

Devotee 191 

Direction 164 

Disc symbolizing the sun 188 
Dismembering 67 

Dismemberment 38, 77, 173, 275, 285 
Dismemberment of Purugsa 56, 57 
Dismemberment of Prajapati 286 
Dismemberment of the victim 75, 190 
Disposal of the implements 147, 268 
Dissident rsis 228 

Distances between fire-places 158 
Divine banquet 37 

Divine capriciousness 82 

Divine guests 134, 145 
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Divine Power 275 

Divine Presence 190 fn 

Diving birds 156 

Divinities 53, 54, 59, 70, 79 

Divinity 25, 57 

Divinization 45, 70, 219 

Divinization of Mahavira 261 

Divinization of man 121 

Divinization of the offering 271 

Divinization of the Rsis 285 

Divinization of the sacred action 75 

Donkey 192 

Domestic animals 109, 110 

Double immolation 182 fn 

Draught-ox as present 130 fn 

Drinking from earthen vessels 235 

Dry hemp 204 

Dry ritualism 92 

Dualism 154 

Earth 154, 155, 199 

Earth dug out by a wild boar 239 

Earthen utensils 94, 249 

ra vessels made of raw earth 
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Eastern Europe 154 

Eater of Corpses 42, 43 

Eating meat 233 

Efficacy of fire 110 

Effigy 189, 190 

Embedding of heads 187 

Enemy and demons 22 

Energizing the victim 43 

Epiphany 14, 179, 257, 259, 261, 263 

Equipment of the horse 33 

Erection of the fire-altar 190 

Erection of the fire-places 148, 151 

Erection of the sacrificial pole 105 fn 

‘Escorts of Souls’ 44 

Eternal future 37 

Eternal lamps 150 fn 

Eucharistic meal 263 fn 

Exaltation of sacrifice 76 

Excess of heat 98 fn, 99 

Expiations 52, 84 fn, 145 fn 

Expiatory formulas 84 fn 

Extinction of the old fire 150 

Faith 220 

Fans made of antelope skin 249 

Fast 159 

Father God 80 

Father of the Gods 179, 180 

Father’s retirement 149 

Fat of spotted sterile cow 121 

Favours 82 

Favours for kings 53 

Fear 82 

Feet of the year 23 

Female Deities 112 

Filter 29, 32, 38 
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Firealtar 6, 172, 204, 240 
Fire as breath of the sacrificer 163 
Fireplace / Firtplaces 149, 164, 
i [Fi , 164, 175 
Fireplace as Prajapati 188 
Fires for Holika 150 fn 
Fires of the Madonna 150 fn 
Fires of St, jem 150 fn 
Fire —_ 161 . 
Fire to t permanen: ight 150 
First food 137 . rane 
First kindling of fire 160 
First principle 77, 79, 275 
First a sacrifice 210 fn 
First victim 122 
Five 157, 173 fn, 240 
Five rice dishes 65 
Five victims 172, 173, 175, 181 
Flesh of victims 25 
Fluctuating number of victims 157 fn 
Footprint of the horse 164, 165 
Aadrsnegit —_ re 108 fn 
orcign peoples 
Form of animal 154 
Form of bird 154 
Formulas 250 
Foundation sacrifice 170, 171, 176, 
177, 178, 179, 182, 187 
Foundation, ritual of embedding the 
head in 174 
Fourteen 157 
Freedom from enemies 212 
Friction 31 
Friction of two pieces of wood 162 
Fully potent male 112 
Fumigation 201, 203, 243 fn, 244 
Fumigation of the ukha 197, 198 
Function of billy goat 39 
Function of sacred heat 88 
Funeral ceremony 41 
Funeral hymns 41 
Funeral pyres 40, 41 fn, 112 fn 
Funeral rite 40 
Furnace 196, 198, 199, 200, 243, 245 
Fusion of two rites 218, 219 fn, 224, 
228, 229, 230 
Future life 38 
Gathering of the material 152, 192 
General ritual rules 176 fn 
Geneva conference 137 fn 
Gharma like a bull 194 
Ghee 122, 127 fn, 128, 132, 134, 139, 
143, 145, 188, 251, 256, 257 
Gift 18 
Goat 69 fn, 71, 105, 115, 173, 178, 
192, 275 
Goat in the orphic-dionysian mystery 
religion 262 : 
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Goat’s hair 193 
Goat's milk 202, 203, 241, 246 
Goat suckling a male kid 239 
Goddesses 112, 200 
Goddess of Darkness 65 
God Gharma 219 fn 
Gods 15, 18, 19, 38, 39, 51, 53, 68, 
- 76, 115, 117, 118, 121, 129, 131, 
133, 145, 186, 225, 226, 227, 229, 
245, 258, 262, 263, 273 
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145, 152, 153, 164, 236, 238 
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of immortal life 128 
Gold as restorer of life 134 
Golden disc 210, 211 
Golden disc around the sacrificer’s 
neck 209 
Golden figure 188 
Golden i es of victims 181 
Golden lid 256 
Golden plate 254 
Gold images of heads 181 
Grandiose tombs 189 
Great victim 177, 178 
Greedy Devas 134 
Greek Deities 272 
Greek myth of Pelops 38 
Greek myths 14, 39 fn 
Greek mythology 274 fn 
Greek sacrifice 45 
Greek Pantheon 272 in 
Greek purification ritual 116 
Greek-Roman world 14 
Hatchet 35, 37 fn, 38 
Head of human victim 188 
Head of Makha 193, 242 
Head of Visnu 224 
Heads 178, 179, 181 
Heads of animals 180 
Heads of different material 182 fn 
Heads of victims 128 fn 
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of construction 178 
Heart 129 fn, 143 
Heart pierced with spit 143 
Heat 2, 19, 28, 29, 30, 32, 54, 57, 60, 
65, 73, 83, 93, 97, 111, 163, 164, 
187, 197, 257, 260, 267 
Heating 4, 34, 89 
Heat of the sun 20 
Hebraic sacrifice 137 fn 
He-goat 178 
Hellenism 272 
Hierophany 248, 256 
Higher castes 149 
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Highest God 226 
Hinduism 226 
Hole 198, 199 
Horse 32, 35, 36, 37, 105, 108, 129, 
138 fn, 163, 173, 177, 192, 239, 241 
Horse as Rudra 165 
Horse dung 198, 244 
Horse ifice 32, 84 fn, 104 fn 
Hospitality as an act of service 18 
Hot water 249 
House of a Brahmana 158, 159 fn 
House of a Vaifya 158, 159 fn 
Huge sacrifices 85 
Human sacrifice 56 fn, 103 
Human victims 275 
Hymns 24, 189 
Hymns of the Rgveda 58 
Hymn to the Skandha 105 fn 
Identification 196, 234 
~— between the gharma and the sun 
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~— of rice cake with the entire 
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— of sacrifice with the Divine 58 
~— of the year with the sun 237 
— with the Absolute 286 
— with the victim 114 
Idolatrous religion 191 
Image of the Divine 190 
Image of Prajapati 190 
Emmobile Perfection 287 
Immolated goat 72 
Immolation 34 fn, 37, 53, 68, 104, 
108, 109, 110, 111, 112, 113, 116, 
134, 140, 145, 181, 182 
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Immortal 94, 175 
Immortality 39, 40, 54, 77, 128 fn, 
131, 132, 153, 182, 184, 185, 191, 
196, 201, 282, 283 
Immortalization of the dead Agni- 
hotrin 128 fn 
— of the victim 55 
pmanence and avidity of the Gods 
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Impatient Gods 133 
eo 169, 217, 243, 246, 247, 
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Importance of the hearth 149 fn 
‘Imported’ rite 196 
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Incandescence 97 

Incorporation of the animals 179 
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Indo-Europeans 45 fn 
Inert 33 
Initiate 235 
eee 54, 160, 197, 200, 20!, 233, 
Initiation ceremony 149 
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Innovation 225 
Innovators 122, 224, 228, 229 
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Interiorization of the ritual 227 

—of the sacrifice 191 
Intermediary 13 
Intermediate initiation 230, 231, 236 
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Interrogative pronoun 189, 277 
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e mythology 274 fn 
Judaic ritual 46 
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— — — first fire 99 
— -— — sacrificial fire 6, 175 
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— -— sacred fire 150 
Kindling sticks 207, 208 
Krsna school 152, 245, 252 tn 
Lack of heat 49 

— of the required heat 98 fn 
Ladder 12 
Lamb 263 
Left-over, 18, 69, 78, 121, 144 fn 
Legend of Sunahsepa 103 fn 
Yajiiavalkya 87 fn 
Libation 121, 126 

— of hot milk 268 
Link between Heaven and Earth 12 
Liturgical innovations 228 

— reform 226 

— rules 108 
Lord of creatures 57, 179 
Lord of sacrifice 278 
Lost parts 36 
Lotus leaf 155, 156, 192 
Macrocosm 68, 157, 188, 195, 196 
Madhyandina school 170, 181 
Magic 57, 58 fn, 79, 79 fn, 80 fn, 123 
‘Mahivira’, derivation of the word 221 
Making and baking the ukh& 192, 193 
Male animal 109 
Male domestic animal 112 
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Malediction 164 
Malignant sp ela a 
Malign spirits 13 
Man 173, 177 
Man as the best victim 177 
Man of means 167 
Marsh 173 
Mash of cooked rice 25 
Meal as an alm 18 
Meal in common 18 
Mechanics of the Cpa action 68 
Mean 
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Mediatrix 
Meditation 139 
Mediterranean lands 12 
Mediterranean religions 38, 50 
Mediterranean world 17, 18, 52 
Melted butter 126, 127 
Message 4, 19, 45 
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Method of immolation 38 fn 
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Middle East 154 
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Moon 213 

Mounds 250 

Mud 157 

Multiplicity 288 
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Muslim times 149 fn 
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Neo-sacrificer 160 
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Night 60 

Nomad people 184 

Neo. 287 
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Northern Asia 12 

Novice 217 

Numinous 109, 110 

Oblation 128, 187 
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Observance of the vow 160 

Ocean 60 
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Ox 177 
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Paste 193 
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Propelling force 36 
Properties of fire 34 
Protection 106, 113 
Protection from demons 89 fn 
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Psendo-victims 111 
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Sacred en 230, 234 
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In all religions of the world which 
maintain sacrificial rituals and in which 
the portion offered to Gods is given to fire, 
that portion is normally offered raw, 
except in Vedic India, where its previous 
cooking is necessary. The reasons for 
such a treatment forms the subject matter 
of this book. The author, through an 
exhaustive examination of Vedic, 
Brahmanic and Srauta Sitric texts, traces, 
the beginning and development of the 
idea of cooking as transforming energy, 
from early Vedic hymns to the classical 
and fully complete sacrifices of the later 
Brahmanic times. 

The work is divided into two major 
parts: The first, comprising four chapters, 
follows the emergence and development 
of the first intuition the rishis had of 
their use of fire as God of energy; the 
second part, consisting of the remaining 
four chapters, takes into account four 
emblematic rituals where heat is especially 
prominent, discussing, how the presence 
of heat has worked in shaping those 
rituals and the spirituality that has arisen 
from them. 

An introduction has cast the problem 
in its human, temporal and geographical 
conditions, while a conclusion has 
brought the entire matter to its heavenly 
accomplishment. 
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